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Note 


The fifty-fourth volume of the present series contains the 
records of the Proceedings of April 19 and October 18, 1944. 


The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 
S. Brigham. 


The papers presented were by Leonard W. Labaree, Arthur H. 
Quinn, James Duncan Phillips, and Donald McKay Frost. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, 
written by Mr. Brigham, appear in this volume: Alexander 
George McAdie, John Stewart Bryan, Otis Grant Hammond, 
and Alexander James Wall. The notices of Gardner Weld Allen 
and Edward Luther Stevenson were written by Mr. Shipton. 


Council of the 
American Antiquarian Society 


OcToBER 18, 1944 


President 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, Lirt.D., of Boston 


Vice-presidents 


PAUL BEAGARY MORGAN, Enc.D., of Worcester 
GEORGE SUMNER BARTON, A.B., of Boylston 


Councillors 


GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, Lirt.D., of Charles River 
ALDUS CHAPIN HIGGINS, Enc.D., of Worcester 
JAMES MELVILLE HUNNEWELL, LL.B., of Boston 
DANIEL WALDO LINCOLN, LL.B., of Worcester 
RUSSELL STURGIS PAINE, of Worcester 
ALBERT WHITE RICE, A.M., of Worcester 
DONALD McKAY FROST, LL.B., of Boston 
AUGUSTUS PEABODY LORING, JR., of Boston 
THOMAS WINTHROP STREETER, LL.B., of Morris- 
town, N. J. 
STEPHEN WILLARD PHILLIPS, LL.B., of Salem 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS BRIGHAM, Lirt.D., of Worcester 


Recording Secretary 
GEORGE HUBBARD BLAKESLEE, LL.D., of Worcester 


Treasurer 


CHANDLER BULLOCK, LL.B., of Worcester 
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CLARENCE SAUNDERS BRIGHAM, Lirt.D. 


ROBERT KENDALL SHAW, A.B. 
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Auditors 
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CLARENCE SAUNDERS BRIGHAM, Lirt.D. 
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Resident Members 
In the Order of their Election 


October, 1888 


Joun McKinstry Merriam, A.M.,. . Framingham, Mass. 
October, 1893 
ALBERT SHaw, LL.D., « « « 
October, 1896 
Georce Henry Haynes, L.H.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
April, 1899 
GeorGE ParKER WinsuiP, Litt.D.,. . Charles River, Mass. 


October, 1901 
ALBERT Mattruews,A.B., . . . . Boston, Mass. 


October, 1902 


Rocer Bicetow Merriman, Litt.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1904 
Vicror Huco Pattsits, Litr.D., . . Queens Village, N. Y. 


October, 1905 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricuaM, Litt.D., Worcester, Mass. 


October, 1907 


Hersert Putnam, LL.D., . . . . Washington, D.C. 
April, 1908 

AnprREw CunnincHaM McLaucu tin, LL.D., Chicago, 

Jutius Herspert Tutrte, . . . . Dedham, Mass. 


SAMUEL Bayarp Woopwarp, M.D.,. . Worcester, Mass. 
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October, 1908 


Grorce HusBarp BLakEsLEE, LL.D., 
Max Farranp, L.H.D., 

Freperick Wess Sc.D., 
Atrrep Louis Krogeser, Pu.D., 
Atrrep Marston Tozzer, Pu.D., 


October, 1909 
Hrram Brncuay, Litt.D., 
Rev. SHEPHERD Knapp, D.D., 
April, 1910 


ArcHEer Mitton Huntineton, Litt.D., 


October, 1910 


Cartos Bares, A.M., 


October, 1913 


Hersert Evcene Botton, Pu.D., 


April, 1914 


SAMUEL Exrot Morison, LL.D., 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 


October, 1914 
Mito Mitton Quaire, Pu.D., 


April, 1915 


LAWRENCE Waters JENKINS, A.B., . 


Worcester, Mass. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Salem, Mass. 


Rev. Henry Braprorp Wasusurn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


October, 1916 


Soton Justus Buck, Px.D., . 


Washington, D. C. 


Rocers Ciark Batiarp Turuston, Pu.B., Louisville, Ky. 
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April, 1917 
Joun Tuomas LEE, .. . 


Rev. Epwarps Park, S.T.D., 


Isaac Ranp Tuomas, 


October, 1918 
ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, M.A., 
Cuar_Les Know tes Botton, A.B., 


April, 1919 
James AtTon James, Pu.D., . 
RosBert KenpDALt Suaw, A.B., 


October, 1919 


Chicago, IIl. 
Boston, Mass. 
Ipswich, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Shirley, Mass. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rosert Dicces WimBERLY Connor, LL.D., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Isaac Newton PueE ps Stokes, L.H.D., 


October, 1920 
Gwinn Marner, LL.D., 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Lirtt.D., 


April, 1921 
ALLAN Forses, A.B., 


October, 1921 


CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., . 
Cuar.es Exviot Goopspeep, A.M.., 


April, 1922 
James TrusLtow Apams, Litt.D., 
Henry Raup Wacner, Litt.D., . 
October, 1922 
Henry Wyckorr BELxknap, 
Smita Mason, L.H.D., 
April, 1923 
GeorcGE Icnasop Rocxwoop, Enc.D., 


New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Westwood, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 


Southport, Conn. 
San Marino, Cal. 


Salem, Mass. 
Evanston, IIl. 


Worcester, Mass. 


LAwRENCE CouNSELMAN Wrots, Litr.D., Providence, R. I. 
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October, 1923 
Joun Batrerson Jr., A.B., 


April, 1924 


GeEorGE Simpson Eppy, 
Henry Crocker Kitrtrence, A. B., 
Joun Hitt Morgan, LL.D., 


KENNETH Murpock, Litt.D., 


October, 1924 


RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Apams, Pu.D., 
SumNER AppLetTon, A.B., 
Wa tiace WALTER Atwoop, Pu.D., 
ArcHIBALD HENDERSON, LL.D., 
Anprew M.A., 

Wa .po Girrorp LELanp, Litt.D., 


DanieEt Watpo Lincoin, LL.B., 
FRANKLIN DeLANo RooseEvELt, LL.D., 


April, 1925 
Brooks Casor, 
Louis Henry Dietman, A.B., 
October, 1925 
GEorGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., 


Mark Antony De Wo re Howe, Litr.D. 


Tuomas BonAvENTURE LAWLER, LL.D., 
Horace Aucustus Moses, 
Wipur Henry SieBert, A.M., 


October, 1926 


GeorcE Francis Bootn, A.M., 
Atpus Cuapin Hiceins, Enc.D., 
Beacary Morean, Enc.D., 
RussE.x Sturcis Paine, 
HERBERT JOSEPH Sommer, Pu. D.. 
Forrest WALDO TayLor, 

Joun Munro Wootsey, LL.D., 


Elkins Park, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
Concord, N. H. 


Farmington, Conn. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boylston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
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April, 1927 
Tuomas James Homes, Litrt.D., 


James MEtvitte Hunnewe LL.B., . 


Harry Gatpin Stopparp, Enc.D., . 


October, 1927 
Luxe Vincent Locxwoon, L.H.D., . 
Asrauam S. W. Rosensacu, Pu.D., 
April, 1928 


Evarts Greene, Litt.D., . 
Joseru ALLEN Skinner, L.H.D., 


October, 1928 


GeorcE Crompton, A.B., 
LAWRENCE SHAw Mayo, A.M., 
Rosert Lincotn O’Brien, Litt.D., . 
LeMvUEL AIKEN WELLEs, M.A., 


October, 1929 


Rev. Maxwe Savace, D.D.., 
Henry Watson Kent, Art.D., . 


April, 1930 


Drxon Ryan Fox, L.H.D., 
Davis Mitter, A.B., 

Joun Howtanp Grsss Pett, A.B., . 
STEPHEN WILLARD Pui .utps, LL.B., 
Rosert Francis Px.D., 


October, 1930 
Ravpu Lesuie Rusk, Pu.D., . 
St. GeorcE LEaAkIn Sroussat, Pu.D., 
REGINALD WasHBurRn, A.B., . 
April, 1931 


Josern Henry Srncrarr, M.S., 


Burton, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Wakefield, R. I. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Salem, Mass. 


Urbana, 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
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October, 1931 


James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., 
Stewart MitcHeE tt, Pu.D., 
RosBertT WILLIAM A.B., 


April, 1932 
Rev. GLtenn Tittey Morse, B.D., 
Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M.., 
Harry Twyrorp PETERs, 
TayLor Tatman, LL.B., 


Epwarp LarocquE TINnKER, D. Un. Paris, 


October, 1932 


Harvey Basster, Pu.D., . 
Cart Lotus Becker, Pu.D., 
SAMUEL Bemis, L.H.D., 


April, 1933 
James Putnney Baxter, LL.D., 
CriauvE Moore Fuess, Litrt.D., 
Harry Mitter Litt.D., 
Tuomas WINTHROP STREETER, LL.B., 
October, 1933 
Irvine Crark, M.D., 


April, 1934 


FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., 
Joun Woopman Hicerns, B.S., 
Dumas Matong, Lirtt.D., 

GEorGE GREGERSON WOLKINS, 


October, 1934 
Howarp Cornino, A.B., 


April, 1935 


Rev. Henry Foote, S.T.D., 
Autyn Bartey Forses, A.M., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Newburyport, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Myerstown, Pa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Andover, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 


Salem, Mass. 


Belmont, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Puitip AinswortH Means, M.A., . . Pomfret, Conn. 
Freperic GersHom MetcHer, . . . New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Epcar LecARE PENNINGTON . . Miami, Fla. 


October, 1935 


Tuomas Barsour, Sc.D.,. . . . . Boston, Mass. 
HERMANN Freperick CiarKeE, A.B., Boston, Mass. 
April, 1936 
Juutan Parks Boyp, Litt.D., . . . Princeton, N. J. 
Francis Hensoaw Dewey, Jr., LL.B.,. Worcester, Mass. 
Foster Stearns, A.M., . . . . . Hancock, N. H. 
October, 1936 
LatTurop CotcaATE Harper, A.M., . . New York, N. Y. 
Aucustus Preasopy Lorine, Jr., A.B.,. Boston, Mass. 
James Duncan Puituirps, A.B., . . . Topsfield, Mass. 
Georce Duprey Seymour, L.H.D., . New Haven, Conn. 
Grecc Litt.D., . . Williamsburg, Pa. 
SaMUEL MacKay Witson, LL.D., . . Lexington, Ky. 
April, 1937 
GiLtBert Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., . Washington, D.C. 
LeRoy Etwoop Krmsati, LL.D., . . New York, N. Y. 
CiirForp Kenyon Suipton, Px.D.,. Shirley, Mass. 


FREDERICK Woopwarp Sxirr, Litt.D.,. Tillamook, Ore. 


October, 1937 
ALEXANDER Hamitton Buttock, LL.B., Worcester, Mass. 


OcpEN CopMAN, .. . . . Paris, France 
THERON Jounson Damon, A. B., . . Hamden, Conn. 
Frank JoHNSON METCALF, . . . Washington, D. C. 
Keyes DeWirr Metcatr, Litt.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
J. Hatt Preasants, M.D., . . . . Baltimore, Md. 
April, 1938 
Perry Mitter, Pu.D., . . . . +. Cambridge, Mass. 
Auvspert Wuirte Rice, A.M., . . . . Worcester, Mass. 


Lucius WitmerpDING . .. . . . New York, N. Y. 
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October, 1938 
Frep TARBELL Fie.p, LL.D., 


Dovuctas SouTHALL Freeman, LL.D., 


Joseru Gavirt, 
James BLaInE Hzpozs, Pu. D., 
Rev. Freperick Lewis WEIs, TuD., 


April, 1939 


Hamitton VauGcHan Batt, A.B., 
Donatp McKay Frost, LL.B., 


ArTHuR MEIER SCHLESINGER, LitTT.D., 


Harry ANDREW WRIGHT, 


October, 1939 
WituiamM McIntire . 
CLARENCE Henry Harine, Pu.D., 


April, 1940 
Henry Joet Capsury, Litt.D., 
Henry STEELE Pu.D., 
Preston Davig, . 
HENRY Lzvavoun, LL. D., 
GeorGE ALBERT ZaBRISELE, LL.D., 


October, 1940 
Wat Ty.er Cuiuverivus, U.S.N., 
Everett Dwicut Grarr, 
BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., 


April, 1941 
GILBERT Curnarp, LL.D., 
Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., 
Nevins, LL.D., 
WILLIAM Gusene Roe: KER, A. M., 


October, 1941 
Henry Lowe Mason, A.B., 
Frank Lutuer Mott, Litt.D., 


Newton, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Hartland, Vt. 
Dover, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Westbury, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Princeton, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


Boston, Mass. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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April, 1942 


Morcan Bu Brarnarp, M.A., 
Cart Van Doren, L.H.D., 

Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., 

Wa ter Murr Pu.D., 
Atwoop Witson, LL.D., 


October, 1942 


NATHANIEL FaRweE Ayer, B.S., 
Tuomas FRANKLIN CurRIER, A.B., 
Hunter Dickinson Farisn, Pu.D., 
ALLEN Frencu, A.B., 


April, 1943 


Cart Cut ter, A.B., 
Harowp Stein Jantz, Px.D., 
LEONARD Woops LaBarEE, Pu.D., 
FREDERICK HaveEN Pratt, M.D., 
ArtTuuR Hosson Quinn, Litt.D., 


October, 1943 


SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M., 
ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M., 
SHEPARD Ponp, A.B., 

ALBERT BACHELLER A. B., 


April, 1944 


Henry Francis puPont, A.B., 
GeorceE Lesuie McKay, 

STANLEY THOMAS WILLIAMS, Pu. D.., 
Rocer Wo cotrt, LL.B., 


October, 1944 


Jostan Kirsy LIty, Jr., 
WarrEN, LL.D. 
Drxon Wecter, Pu.D., 


Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Concord, Mass. 


Mystic, Conn. 
Princeton, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Winterthur, Del. 
New York, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. 
San Marino, Cal. 


. . . 
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Foreign Members 


CANADA 


April, 1910 
Wi.u1am Woop, D.C.L., 


October, 1910 
Grorce McKinnon Wrong, A.M., 


COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
AnastTAsio ALFARO, . 


CUBA 


October, 1922 
CARLOS DE LA TORRE, 


FRANCE 


October, 1925 
BERNARD Fay, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
ALFRED C.B.E., F.B.A., 


MEXICO 

April, 1922 
ManueEt Gamio, Pu.D., 

April, 1925 
Rev. Mariano Cuevas, 


October, 1930 
GeorGE Rospert GRAHAM Conway, 


Quebec. 


Toronto. 


San José. 


Havana. 


Paris. 


London. 


Mexico City. 
Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 
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PERU 


October, 1920 


Jorce M.Corpacwo, . . . - Lima. 


Resident Members 
Alphabetically Arranged 


NAME 
James Trustow Apams, Litt.D., 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Apams, Pu.D., 
AtFrReD LAWRENCE AIKEN, M.A.., 
SumMNER App.Leton, A.B., . 
Wattace Atwoop, Pu.D.., . 
NATHANIEL FARWELL Ayer, B.S., 
Hamitton VauGuHAN Bait, A.B., 
Tuomas Barsour, Sc.D., . 
GEorGE SuMNER Barron, A.B., . 
Harvey Basster, Pu.D., . 
Cartos Bates, A.M., 
James Putnney Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., 
Cart Lotus Becker, Pu.D., 
Henry Wyckorr BELKNap, 
SAMUEL F acc Bemis, L.H.D., 
Hiram Bincuaw, Litt.D., 
Georce Hussarp LL.D., 
Know es Bo tron, A.B., 
HERBERT EuGENE Botton, Pu.D., 
GeorGE Francis Bootn, A.M., . 
Juxian Parks Boyp, Litrt.D., 
Morcan Brarnarp, M.A., 
FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., . 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS Bricuay, Litt.D., 


Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . 


ALEXANDER Hamitton Buttock, LL.B., 


CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., . 
Witu1aM Brooks Casor, . 
Henry Capsury, Litt.D., . 


RESIDENCE 


. Southport, Conn. 
. Ann Arbor, Mich 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Hartland, Vt. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Boylston, Mass. 
. Myerstown, Pa. 

. Hartford, Conn. 
. Williamstown, Mass. 
. Ithaca, N. Y. 

. Salem, Mass. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Shirley, Mass. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Princeton, N. J. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 


. Cambridge, Mass. 
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CutnarD, LL.D., . . . . Princeton, N. J. 
Irvine CLarx, M.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
HERMANN Freperick CLarKE, A.B., . Boston, Mass. 
Wat Tyter Ciuverius, U.S.N., . Worcester, Mass. 
Ocpen CopMAN, . . . . Paris, France 
Henry STEELE Commaczn, Pr. D., New York, N. Y. 
Rosert Dicces WIMBERLY Connon, L. L. D., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Howarp Corninc, A.B.,. . . . Salem, Mass. 
GeorGE AB., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Tuomas FRANKLIN CurRIER, A.B., . . Belmont, Mass. 
Cari Custer Cutter, A.B.,. . . Mystic, Conn. 
SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M., . . Providence, R. I. 
THERON JoHNsON Damon, A.B.,. . . Hamden, Conn. 
Preston . . . Westbury, N. Y. 
Francis HENSHAW Dewey, Jn, LL. B., . Worcester, Mass. 
Louis Henry Dietman,A.B., . . . Baltimore, Md. 
Henry Francis puPont, AB., . .  . Winterthur, Del. 
GeorGE Stimpson Eppy, . . . . . New York, N. Y. 
McIntire Evxins,. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hunter Dickinson Farisu, Pu.D., . Williamsburg, Va. 
Max Farranp, L.H.D., . . . . . Bar Harbor, Me. 
Frep TARBELL Fietp, LL.D., . . . Newton, Mass. 
Rev. Henry Wiper Foore, §.T.D., . Belmont, Mass. 
ALLAN Forses, A.B., . . . . . Westwood, Mass. 
Autyn Bartey Forspes, A.M., . . . Boston, Mass. 
Drxon Ryan Fox, L. H. mes . Schenectady, N. Y. 
Douctas SOUTHALL Farman, LL. . Richmond, Va. 
ALLEN FRrencu, A.B., . . Concord, Mass. 
Donatp McKay Facer, LL. B., . . Dover, Mass. 
CraupE Moore Fuess, Litt. D., . . Andover, Mass. 
Joseru Gavit, . . . . Albany, N. Y. 
Cuar.es Goopsrzzp, A. M., . . Shirley, Mass. 
Everett Dwicut GrarF,. . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Evarts BouTELi Litt.D.,. New York, N. Y. 


Gitspert Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., . Washington, D. C. 
Crarence Henry Harine, Pu.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
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LatHrop Harper, A.M.., 
Georce Henry Haynes, L.H.D., 
James Biarine HeEpces, Pu.D., 
ARCHIBALD HEenpERson, LL.D., 
Atpus Cuapin Hiceins, Enc.D., 
Joun Woopman Hicerns, B.S., 
FrepericK Wess HoncE, Sc.D., 
Tuomas James Ho.mes, Litt.D., 


. New York, N. Y. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Providence, R. I. 
. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Los Angeles, Cal. 
. Burton, Ohio 


MarxAntony De Wo tre Howe, Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 


James MeEtvitte HunneweE t, LL.B., 
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Proceedings of the Semt-annual Meeting 


APRIL 19, 1944 
AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 19, 1944, at 
10.45 o’clock. In the absence of President Morison, Vice- 
president Paul B. Morgan presided at the meeting. The 
following members of the Society were present. 


John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George 
Parker Winship, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Lawrence 
Waters Jenkins, Fred Norris Robinson, Chandler Bullock, 
Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, Paul 
Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville 
Hunnewell, William Davis Miller, Stephen Willard Phillips, 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, George Gregerson Wolkins, 
Howard Corning, Allyn Bailey Forbes, Philip Ainsworth 
Means, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Augustus Peabody 
Loring, Jr., James Duncan Phillips, Clifford Kenyon 
Shipton, Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Albert White Rice, Donald 
McKay Frost, Clarence Henry Haring, Henry Joel Cadbury, 
William Greene Roelker, Henry Rouse Viets, Walter Muir 
Whitehill, Thomas Franklin Currier, Allen French, Harold 
Stein Jantz, Leonard Woods Labaree, Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, Samuel Foster Damon, William Alexander Jackson, 
and Shepard Pond. 


In the absence of Mr. Blakeslee, Daniel W. Lincoln was 
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chosen Secretary pro tem and read the call for the meeting. 
It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records of 
the Annual Meeting of October, 1943. 


The Director, Clarence S. Brigham, read the report of the 
Council. It was voted to accept the report and refer it to the 
Committee on Publications. 


The election of new members being in order, the Director 
announced the following recommendations by the Council 
for membership in the Society: 


Henry Francis duPont, Wilmington, Del. 
George Leslie McKay, New York, N. Y. 
Stanley Thomas Williams, New Haven, Conn. 
Roger Wolcott, Milton, Mass. 


Mr. Morgan appointed Messrs. Jantz, Jackson, and 
Means a committee of three to distribute and collect ballots. 
The committee reported that all of the ballots cast were in 
favor of the nominees, and they were declared elected. 


Mr. Wolkins stated that Dr. Gardner W. Allen, one of the 
senior members of the Society, was ill at the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital in West Roxbury, and suggested that the 
Society send to Dr. Allen a message of sympathy and hope 
for his continued improvement. It was so voted. 


The Director read the following letter from the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia: 


To the American Antiquarian Society 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Your sister society, the American Philosophical Society, which was 
“founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1743, for the promotion of useful 
knowledge among the British Plantations in America,” sends cordial 
greetings to the American Antiquarian Society, through one of its 
honored members, Arthur H. Quinn. 

While the American Philosophical Society in its early years covered 
the entire field of learning, it has been found necessary in these later 
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times of high specialization, to concentrate the work of the Society 
in certain fields, and so far as the Library and Archives of the Philosophi- 
cal Society are concerned, we are attempting to build up a record of 
original manuscripts, letters, documents, and publications, dealing with 
the earlier history of science and learning in America. In doing this, 
we have entered upon the field that is occupied to a considerable extent, 
by your own society, and we have, A ec an increased interest in 
the work and activities of the American Antiquarian Society. 

With cordial greetings and all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin G. Conkiin 
President 
It was voted that the Secretary write an appropriate reply 


to the American Philosophical Society. 


Papers were then read by Leonard W. Labaree on “The 
Nature of American Loyalism,” and by Arthur H. Quinn on 
“American Literature and American Politics—A Study of 
the Relations of Some of the Greater American Writers to 
their Political Affiliations.” Comments on American 
loyalism were made by Chandler Bullock, Allen French, and 
J. Duncan Phillips, and remarks regarding Whittier’s 
political affiliations were made by T. Franklin Currier. 


The Society was then invited to luncheon by Mr. Augustus 
P. Loring, Jr., at the Club of Odd Volumes. 


Danie. W. LINncoLn, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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Report of the Councal 


URING the last six months the Library has been used 

considerably by researchers, although the gasoline 
shortage and restricted travelling conditions have somewhat 
lessened the number of visitors from distant parts of the 
country. The accessions to the Library have been important 
and numerous, but an account of these must await the 
report of the Librarian in October. 

A few additions to our book space have been made during 
the winter. The Map and Print Room has long needed more 
shelving, with many folio volumes and portfolios of prints 
placed on the tables for want of shelves. As a result, roller 
shelving has been extended to the ceiling, around the entire 
room, above the former print drawers and cases. This has 
doubled the capacity of the room, providing sufficient space 
for the overflow of Atlases and large books, and for many 
collections of prints, photographs, and broadsides, which 
can be shelved in specially constructed cardboard cases. The 
Library has a very large collection of such material, much of 
which illustrates the graphic history of the country, and the 
new shelving will make it conveniently arranged and 
accessible. This change was mentioned in the October 
report, but it has now been completed. 

In the nearby Almanac Room two new bookcases have 
been erected, which will relieve the crowded condition in 
that room for many years to come. 

The interior of the Library building badly needs repaint- 
ing, and this is something which must be taken into consider- 
ation as soon as the close of the war permits the purchase of 
needed material and the use of regular channels of labor. 
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A new superintendent for the Library building, Mr. 
Mathew J. Mathews, was engaged last fall, and he has re- 
arranged much of the material in the basement, consisting 
chiefly of duplicates and the stock of the Society’s publica- 
tions. The room devoted to the latter collection has been 
completely cleaned and reorganized, the process resulting 
in providing sufficient space for the stock publications for 
several years to come. Also, Mr. Mathews has effected 
economies in our heating problems, so that we have used a 
minimum amount of coal and oil, and yet the building has 
been kept comfortably warm. Because of the comparative 
difficulty of obtaining coal, we did not change over one of 
the two boilers from oil to coal, so that we have used both 
forms of heat this past winter. 

In the rearrangement of the Proceedings Room and the 
relisting of our stock, it is noticed that many of our semi- 
annual issues, even in recent years, are represented by a 
comparatively small number of copies. Within a short time 
a communication will be sent to all members, suggesting 
that they return to the Society any issues of our Proceedings 
which they may not wish to keep in their own libraries. 

The heirs of the John W. Farwell estate have now made 
final arrangements in turning over to this Library the val- 
uable collection of books which constituted the library of 
our former member. Therefore a more accurate and detailed 
account of this notable gift will appear in the Librarian’s 
Report next October. 

The Director’s Bibliography of Newspapers, which was 
described at length in the Council Report one year ago, is 
now awaiting publication, and figures for the printing are 
being obtained. The American Council of Learned Societies, 
at its annual meeting in January last, took action upon this 
Bibliography in the following words: 
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The American Council of Learned Societies has learned with much 
satisfaction of the completion by Mr. Clarence S. Brigham of his his- 
torical and descriptive bibliography of American newspapers to 1820, 
which is an indispensable aid and guide for research in all fields of early 
American history. The Council congratulates Mr. Brigham and the 
American Antiquarian Society on the achievement of a monumental 
task, and expresses the hope that means for the publication of his work 
may soon be found. 


The problem of the cost of printing was solved by two of 
our own members, Mr. George F. Booth and Mr. Harry G. 
Stoddard, who, acting as publishers of the Worcester Tele- 
gram and Gazette, donated to the Society the sum of five 
thousand dollars to cover the cost of publication. This 
generous action has made possible the printing of a work 
which redounds to the credit of this Society and spreads its 
prestige. From no source could the gift come better than 
from the publishers of one of New England’s leading news- 
papers, published in the very city where the largest existing 
collection of early American newspapers is located. It is only 
another example of the munificence and public spirit of two 
of Worcester’s citizens who have always been in the fore- 
front of service to their fellow men. 

Two deaths of resident members should be recorded. 
Alexander George McAdie died at Hampton, Virginia, 
November 1, 1943. Mr. McAdie was long Director of the 
Blue Hill Observatory and a close friend of our former 
Council member, Henry W. Cunningham. He taught at 
Clark University in 1889, was elected to this Society in 1915, 
and throughout his active life was much interested in the 
historical side of meteorology. Alexander James Wall, 
Librarian and Director of the New York Historical Society 
since 1921, died April 15, 1944. We have lost one foreign 
member, William Searle Holdsworth, who died January 2, 
1944. He was professor in English Law at the University of 
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Oxford, and the author of numerous works on English 
legal history. He was elected to the Society in 1928. Sketches 
of these members will appear in the printed Proceedings of 
this meeting. 

For the past ten years only the generosity of members has 
made possible the purchase of needed books and the remark- 
able growth of the Library. The present endowment pro- 
duces scarcely sufficient income to maintain the operation 
of the Society’s work and its publications, leaving but little 
income—about thirteen hundred dollars—for the purchase 
of books. Members have realized this condition and because 
of their interest in the Society and their faith in its useful- 
ness, have each year given to it an average of about eight 
thousand dollars, intended for the purchase of books to aid in 
completing our collections. 

Occasionally in previous years the appeal for funds has 
been sent out in December, but more often it has been sent 
in January, or at least early in the year. It should be remem- 
bered that our fiscal year covers from October 1 to Septem- 
ber 30. This year whatever appeal is made will be sent 
toward the end of April. Several members have already 
contributed. As in previous years it will be made entirely 
clear in the letter of appeal that any gift is strictly volun- 
tary, is not the result of solicitation, and does not involve 
future commitment. 

Only recently I have re-read all the reports of this Society 
as printed in the Proceedings from 1849 to 1908, and I am 
impressed by the intense interest in the Society on the part 
of its members and by the fact that so large a proportion of 
its annual income came from occasional, or even frequent, 
gifts. I know that in the last few years about one-fifth of the 
income has come from gifts. Perhaps some day this Society 
will have a sufficiently large endowment to permit an ade- 
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quate income for the purchase of books. But until that time 
has come, we shall have to rely upon private donations for 
the increase of the Library’s collections. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


ALEXANDER GEORGE McADIE 


Alexander McAdie, twenty or more years ago one of the 
prominent members of this Society, died at Hampton, 
Virginia, November 1, 1943. Through Henry W. Cunning- 
ham, a close personal friend and a member of the Council, 
his name was brought before the Society in 1915, and he 
was elected to membership. For several years he attended 
all of the meetings and because of his exceptionally genial 
personality he was welcomed by all members. In 1918 he 
read a paper, “Nova Albion, 1579,” showing how a study 
of weather conditions established the course of Drake’s 
California voyages. He followed this with papers in 1924 
on “Franklin’s Kite Experiment,” and in 1928 on “George 
Downing—a Puritan Politician.” At the April meeting in 
1930 he read a paper entitled ““Thomas Jefferson at Home.” 
This meeting was assuredly presidential in character. Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler, son of President Tyler, read a paper, and 
Professor Hart spoke on “‘Washington as a New England 
Man.” In addition it was at this meeting that Calvin 
Coolidge first presided, prefacing the proceedings with a 
graceful acknowledgment of his election to the presidency 
of the Society. 

Alexander McAdie was born in New York City, August 4, 
1863, the son of John and Anne (Sinclair) McAdie. He took 
his A.B. degree from the College of the City of New York in 
1881, followed by an A.M. in 1884, and a further degree of 
A.M. from Harvard in 1885. He was in the United States 
Signal Office in 1886-87, teacher of physics and meteorology 
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at Clark University in 1889-90, in the Weather Bureau at 
Washington in 1891-95, and then serving as forecasting 
official at San Francisco for the next few years. In California 
he formed friendships with such scholars as Professor George 
Davidson the geodesist, William Keith the landscape 
painter, and John Muir the explorer and naturalist; meas- 
ured by barometer the height of some of the mountains 
near the Pacific coast; and after the San Francisco earth- 
quake of 1906 established the Seismological Society of the 
Pacific. Beginning with 1903 he was professor of meteorology 
with the United States Weather Bureau at San Francisco. 

In 1913 he entered upon his long career as A. Lawrence 
Rotch professor of meteorology at Harvard and director of 
the Blue Hill Observatory, bringing prestige both to himself 
and to the institutions with which he was connected. Here 
he remained until his retirement in 1931, when he removed 
to Hampton, Virginia. He married, October 7, 1893, at 
Edge Hill, Virginia, Mary Randolph Browne, who survived 
him. 

Professor McAdie has been accredited as the father of the 
modern science of meteorology, laying the foundations of the 
present methods of weather forecasting. It was largely due 
to his studies of the role played by weather in the history of 
man and especially in the history of wars, that military 
authorities began to feel the need of weather information in 
the planning of warfare. He became known as the “high 
priest of anemocracy,” or mastery of the wind. During the 
first World War he served as Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy and acted as aerographic officer overseas in 1918. He 
was the author of many monographs on meteorology and a 
member of several scientific societies. 

Mr. McAdie had a keen sense of humor, a notable sweet- 
ness of nature, and a profound belief in his fellow man. He 
kept up his interest in the Antiquarian Society after his 
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retirement to private life in Virginia. The last letter which we 
received from him expressed his regret that he could no 
longer attend the meetings which he so much enjoyed and 
where he renewed so many social contacts. C. S. B. 


ALEXANDER JAMES WALL 


Horatio Alger soon after the Civil War began writing 
books which chronicled the lives of boys who through their 
own efforts rose from humble beginnings to positions of 
power and influence. Scarcely anyone in the field of librarian- 
ship and bibliography would have attracted that author’s 
interest more than the late Alexander J. Wall. Born at 
110 Fourth Avenue, New York City, on October 25, 1884, 
the son of Lorenz and Augusta (Ziemer) Wohlhagen, he left 
school in 1898, at the age of fourteen, to enter the employ of 
the New York Historical Society. Beginning at the bottom 
rung on the ladder, he performed whatever duties the Li- 
brarian, Mr. Robert H. Kelby, required. I remember him 
well in those early days, when the Library of the Historical 
Society was located at Second Avenue and Eleventh Street. 
His cheerfulness and uncanny ability to find books was 
quickly noted by members and researchers. Mr. Kelby 
soon found that he could rely upon the young assistant, and 
often used him to write his letters in long hand. 

The Library was moved to its present location in 1908, 
and soon after young Wohlhagen was made assistant 
librarian. In 1916 he published his first historical contribu- 
tion, the compilation of the marriage and death records from 
the New York Weekly Museum, which was published in 
several successive volumes of Valentine’s Manual of New 
York City. In 1917 he had his name legally changed to 
Alexander J. Wall. Soon afterwards he began upon a check- 
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list of New York Almanacs from 1694 to 1850. This brought 
him to the American Antiquarian Society for several visits 
and became his most important contribution to bibliography. 
It was printed in successive issues of the New York Public 
Library Bulletin in 1920, with a reprint the following year. 

In 1921, when Mr. Kelby retired, Mr. Wall was elected 
librarian. He immediately launched several new projects, 
one of the most valuable being the issuing of photostat re- 
productions of early New York newspapers. The Society 
had established a Quarterly Bulletin in 1917 and this publica- 
tion Mr. Wall edited, and contributed many of the articles 
from that time until his death. In fact, for over twenty-five 
years his name was connected with practically everything 
the Society published, either as author, editor, or the writer 
of prefaces. Charles E. Baker’s list of his writings, published 
in the Quarterly Bulletin for July, 1944, is an imposing trib- 
ute to his industry and breadth of historical interest. It was 
this constant routine of editing publications, not to mention 
the directing of the activities of the Society, that prevented 
him from producing any enduring historical volume over his 
own name. 

In 1937 when the large funds from the Thompson estate 
brought nearly five million dollars to the Society’s coffers, 
Mr. Wall entered with all his enthusiasm and energy into the 
enlargement of the Library building and the development 
of its resources. He travelled abroad with the President of 
the Society to study foreign galleries and museums, and 
especially the arrangement of exhibits and the foreign de- 
velopment in lighting systems. His friendship with President 
Zabriskie and his admiration for the “‘Chief,”” made a team 
which always worked for the best interest of the Society. 
Mr. Wall’s article “In Search of Light,” published in the 
Quarterly Bulletin in October 1938, aroused favorable 
comment from museum directors throughout the country, 
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and the Historical Society profited through his studies by 
installing in its new picture galleries one of the best lighting 
systems in any American museum. The new building was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on March 30, 1939, 
and the Society embarked upon a career of added prestige 
and influence. But Mr. Wall himself became so immersed in 
administrative duties that he had little time to devote to 
writing or to the increase of the library. He had reached the 
highest salary paid to any library or museum director in the 
country, but in spite of all this professional and financial 
success, he did not live long to enjoy it. Troubled with ill 
health for several years, he continued to work rather than 
recuperate and finally on April 14, 1944, his life of usefulness 
was ended. 

Mr. Wall married, November 26, 1906, Lillian B. Hasha- 
gen, who with a son, Capt. Alexander J. Wall, Jr., survive 
him. He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1924. He was also upon the Council of the Bibliographical 
Society and served as its Treasurer from 1942 until his 
death. 

One of Mr. Wall’s outstanding qualities was his friendli- 
ness. Few people enjoyed a party with companionable 
friends more than he did. About twenty-five years ago, 
Wall, Lawrence Wroth of the Carter Brown Library, Otis 
Hammond of the New Hampshire Historical Society, and I 
met at least twice a year in New York for social relaxation 
and for intimate exchange of views on library problems. 
Many an important historical project was launched at these 
meetings. About the same period, Mr. Wall and I dined 
frequently with Mr. Charles F. Heartman, first in New York, 
then at Metuchen, and finally in New Orleans. Then came 
the parties with Wall, Wroth, Hammond, and generally 
some visiting scholar, such as Charles Evans or Henry 
Stevens, at James B. Wilbur’s in Manchester, Vermont. In 
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later years there were gatherings of the same group at the 
Greenwoods’ interesting early eighteenth-century home at 
Time Stone Farm in Marlborough. At all of these parties, 
Mr. Wall was the moving spirit in entertainment and 
sociability. 

As I look back on what I have written, I realize that this 
is not the usual type of either eulogy or necrology. Perhaps I 
have emphasized too much the social side of ‘Alec’? Wall’s 
character, but a love of social contacts was an outstanding 
side of his nature. I am not so sure but that this quality, 
which endeared him so greatly to his friends, was a pre- 
dominant reason for his success in life. C. S. B. 
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The Nature of American Loyalism 


BY LEONARD W. LABAREE 


URING the century or so before 1765 conservative 

tendencies had been apparent in many aspects of 
colonial life. America was a new and growing country and 
it was natural that new and liberal—if not radical—ideas 
and attitudes should appear. But at all times and in every 
sphere of interest a conservative force had also been present 
and men of a conservative attitude had prevented the frontier 
environment from effecting too marked a change upon 
colonial thinking and upon the face of colonial life. The Old 
World idea that political leadership was the province of 
men of rank and substance still prevailed in nearly every 
colony. Established churches still held their place in several 
colonies and even such a widespread movement as the Great 
Awakening could only make inroads upon, but not destroy, 
the orthodox worship and organization of the various de- 
nominations. Social levelling gained some headway in a land 
where every white man might aspire to economic independ- 
ence, but class distinctions were far from being obliterated 
and the term “gentleman” was not one to be used carelessly 
or indiscriminately. The political thinking of nearly all men 
was still founded on the premise of a “balance” between the 
royal, aristocratic, and democratic elements of a “‘mixed 
monarchy,” and few radicals there were who dared challenge 
the right of the first two of these three to a place in any 
decent government. In these and in other respects conserva- 
tive attitudes had persisted and, in fact, had greater strength 
in 1765 than might have been expected in view of the new 
environment in which colonial life had developed. As the 
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Revolutionary Era began, conservatism held a strong and 
respected place in the American scene. This fact must be 
recognized if we are to understand why many Americans 
became Loyalists at the time of the Revolution. 

The years from 1765 to 1783 brought many changes. What 
had been basic assumptions of many men’s lives were rudely 
challenged. Not only was there questioning of the authority 
of Parliament over colonial taxation, but there was also 
denial of the very basis of the British connection, and a 
repudiation of the principle of monarchy itself. Further, 
these years brought new elements of society into political 
prominence and power—the previously unenfranchised 
town laborer and the under-represented frontier farmer. 
These men and their leaders were vigorously to challenge 
the leadership of their “betters” and to attempt to weaken 
the aristocratic, as well as destroy the royal, element in 
government. Along with all this was a revolutionary ten- 
dency to substitute public clamor and even mob violence for 
the “decent” procedures of civil government. A trend 
toward social levelling and an attack upon the position of 
privileged religious groups were important by-products of a 
movement which seemed to many Americans to go much too 
far beyond the issues which had brought it into being. All in 
all, the period was one in which society seemed to be shaken 
to its very foundations. 

Naturally, in such times, many men of a conservative 
temperament refused to follow the lead of radical agitators. 
They might—as most of them did—believe that Britain 
was pursuing a mistaken policy in beginning to tax the 
colonies by act of Parliament. Here was an innovation, on 
principle quite as distressing to colonial conservative as toa 
radical. But when the reaction to the parliamentary and 
ministerial measures went beyond the stage of respectful 
protest and led to violence and civil disobedience, some of 
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the colonials drew back. When civil disobedience was fol- 
lowed by armed resistance, and then by a declaration of 
independence, and these were accompanied by an internal 
revolution in the institutions of colonial society itself, many 
Americans found themselves siding with the mother country. 
Not only was Britain the rightful claimant to their allegiance, 
but she was also the only agency which could be relied on to 
restore society to its proper foundations. Therefore, they 
joined with Great Britain. By contemporary Americans such 
men were bitterly called ‘“Tories’’; by their proud descend- 
ants in Canada and elsewhere and by a more understanding 
generation of Americans today they are more often referred 
to as “Loyalists.” 

Considerable effort has been made to determine just what 
classes and groups of men composed the Loyalists. The task 
is not an easy one because in almost no case can it be said 
that all the members of a particular group utlimately took 
one side or the other. But certain broad generalizations 
have been established as a working basis for classification.! 
On the whole it may be said that loyalism was to be found 
most strongly in the following special groups: 


1. Officeholders under royal or proprietary authority 

2. Anglican clergymen and (in the North) their par- 
ishoners 

3. Quakers and other conscientious pacifists 

4. Large landholders (particularly in the North) 

5. Merchants 


1 Among the studies which are most useful in this connection are the following: C. H. 
Van Tyne, The Loyalists of the American Revolution (New York, 1902); A. C. Flick, Loyal- 
ism in New York during the American Revolution (New York, 1901); H. J. Eckenrode, The 
Revolution in Virginia (Boston and New York, 1916); I. S. Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia; 
Chapters in the Economic History of the Revolution (Durham, N. C., 1926); R. O. DeMond, 
The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolution (Durham, 1940). Space forbids the 
mention of many other helpful works which discuss the attitude of particular groups or 
individuals and have contributed to the general summary here given. 
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Such a list by no means exhausts the groups from which 
substantial numbers of Loyalists emerged.? In every class 
and walk of life there were men whose innate conservatism, 
devotion to Great Britain and the monarchy, or personal 
self-interest led them to side with the mother country in the 
contest. But before dealing with the broader aspects of 
loyalism it may be well to consider more fully the special 
groups listed above, which contributed proportionately the 
largest numbers of Loyalists. 

In nearly every colony there was a distinct ruling class, 
best exemplified, perhaps, by the closely knit group which 
dominated the provincial council. These men of eminence 
and power had a vested interest, partly economic and partly 
social and psychological, in the maintenance of political 
leadership and in the dignity and prestige which accom- 
panied high public office. In large measure (although with 
many individual exceptions) direction and control of the 
Revolutionary movement, which was originally in the hands 
of the accustomed political leaders, tended to pass in course 
of time to men of little or no previous political distinction 
and even to those who stood on the very fringe of political 
enfranchisement. The policies which such men pursued, the 
tactics they employed, and the very fact of their political 
activity tended to alienate many a colonial notable who was 
not accustomed to seeing political power exercised by the 
“mob.” Quite apart from all questions of personal benefit 
or loss, or of the merits of the major issues, such members of 
the class once accustomed to political leadership found them- 


21 have not attempted to distinguish groups of Loyalists in terms of their national or 
racial origins. Such an effort does not, in my opinion, lead to very conclusive results. It 
should be admitted that many Scots, especially those who came to America after the 
Rebellion of 1745, retained their allegiance to the House of Hanover during the Revolu- 
tion. The German sectaries as Loyalists are included along with the Quakers among the 
conscientious pacifists. As to the Scots-Irish, while certain local groups remained loyal, in 
the colonies at large there was too little agreement among them on the political issue to 
warrant generalization. 
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selves opposing the revolutionary movement because they 
disapproved of its leaders.* 

The group of officeholding Loyalists was by no means 
limited to members of the colonial councils; a large propor- 
tion of those who held lesser offices under the crown or pro- 
prietors took the British side. Their action is easily under- 
standable. Many were British-born and lived in America 
only because their jobs were here. Practically all stood to 
lose their salaries if the government that paid them should 
be ejected from the colonies. And upon entering on their 
positions all had taken definite oaths of allegiance, and to 
many these oaths were more than empty words. William 
Eddis, royal surveyor of the customs and proprietary com- 
missioner of the loan office in Maryland, well expressed the 
attitude of the best class of officeholder when he wrote a few 
weeks after the Declaration of Independence: 


I wish well to America.—It is my duty—my inclination so to do—but 
I cannot—I will not—consent to act in direct opposition to my oath of 
allegiance, and my deliberate opinion. Rather than submit to a conduct 
so base, so inconsistent with my principles, I will give up all—embrace 
ruin!—and trust to the protecting care of Providence for the future 
disposition of me and mine.‘ 


The Anglican clergy, like the political officeholders, were 
in a difficult position during the Revolutionary crisis. They 
too had a special connection with British authority, many of 
them likewise were born in the British Isles; all of them had 
been ordained there; those who were missionaries of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel received all or 
part of their incomes from England; and all of them, like 

* An attempt has been made to discover what proportion of the members of royal and 
proprietary councils at the outbreak of the Revolution should ultimately be classed as 
Loyalists, either moderate or extreme. Accurate information proved not to be sufficiently 
available to permit an exact or statistical statement. But it appears from the available 
evidence that between one-half and two-thirds of the councillors either openly espoused 
the British cause or were placed by the Whigs under parole as disaffected persons. 


‘William Eddis, Letters from America, Historical and Descriptive, 1769-77 (London, 
1792), p. 217. 
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the officials of government, were bound by special oaths to 
allegiance and obedience to their king. It is not to be 
wondered at that a large proportion of them remained either 
actively or passively loyal to the mother country in the 
struggle. To their steadfastness one of their number, 
Jonathan Boucher, later paid tribute by applying to them 
these lines from Paradise Lost: 


Among the faithless, faithful chiefly they— 

Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrified, 

Their loyalty they kept, their love, their zeal: 

Nor number, nor example, with them wrought, 

To swerve from truth, or change their constant mind.° 


When word of the passage of the Stamp Act reached the 
colonies, many of the Anglicans, clergymen as well as lay- 
men, were frank to declare their doubts of the wisdom of the 
legislation. Yet almost without exception the ministers of 
the Church of England expressed strong disapproval of the 
measures taken by the colonists to prevent enforcement of 
the act. A group of five missionaries of the $.P.G. in Connec- 
ticut, “accidentally convened” in September 1765, took the 
occasion to report their satisfaction that the Anglicans of the 
colony in general and the members of their own churches in 
particular were “of a contrary temper and conduct” to the 
populace at large. Their people esteemed it “‘nothing short 
of rebellion to speak evil of dignities and to avow opposition 
to this last act of Parliament.” The ministers were warning 
their hearers “of the unreasonableness and wickedness of 
their taking the least part in any tumult or opposition to His 
Majesty’s acts” and they had every reason to believe that 
their congregations would behave “as true and faithful 


5 Paradise Lost, Book V, lines 897-902. Boucher changed the pronouns from singular 
to plural and added the italics. Quoted in Jonathan Boucher, 4 View of the Causes and 
Consequences of the American Revolution in Thirteen Discourses (London, 1797), p. xlix, n. 
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subjects to His Majesty’s person and government and as 
obedient sons of the Church of England.” A missionary at 
Braintree, Massachusetts, reported the next January that he 
believed none in his church had taken any part in the 
disturbances, and he added: “I would hope they have been 
restrained by the influence of the principles of their pro- 
fession, and that a proper regard to established government 
and good order will always distinguish the members of the 
Church of England in this country, as it does the excellent 
constitution of the church.”” This emphasis upon submission 
to authority as a cardinal principle of the Church was char- 
acteristic of the preaching of Anglican ministers throughout 
the period of conflict. 

When the Stamp Act was repealed most of the Anglican 
clergy were pleased, if for no other reasons, because it put an 
end to acts of violence and because their congregations were 
no longer tempted to join in the general resistance. But one 
minister, at least, was willing to express regret at the le- 
niency of the home government. Writing in 1770 after 
further controversies had arisen, Reverend Joshua Wingate 
Weeks of Marblehead told the secretary of the S.P.G. flatly: 
“You may depend on it as a certain fact that all our con- 
fusions have arisen from the sudden repeal of the Stamp 
Act.” Half the country had been ready to submit to it and 
the most that “the wisest and best men among us expected 
was a repeal of the obnoxious parts only.” But when the 
whole act was withdrawn in consequence of the opposition 
to it, “the enemies of Great Britain triumphed” and “the 
friends to the common good of the empire were depressed.” 


*F. L. Hawks and W. S. Perry, eds., Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church .. . containing . . . documents concerning the Church in Connecticut (New York, 
1863-64), vol. 2, p. 81 (hereafter cited as Hawks and Perry, Documentary History, Conn.). 

7 Rev. Edward Winslow of Braintree, Mass., to secretary of S.P.G., Jan. 8, 1766, W. S. 
Perry, Historical Collections relating to the American Colonial Church (1870-78), vol. 3, 
p. $21 (hereafter cited as Perry, Historical Collections). 
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The principle of resistance had been encouraged and Parlia- 
ment had failed to “maintain its own rights and authority.’” 
Thereby it had cut the ground from under the supporters of 
sound government in America. As Weeks might have 
prophesied, the duty of obedience had to be taught all over 
again under still more trying circumstances. 

As the conflict progressed and the cleavage between the 
mother country and the colonies became more and more 
marked, the Anglican clergy redoubled their efforts to preach 
submission to the State and to make the Church a bond of 
union and an effective force for the maintenance of royal 
authority. As Jonathan Boucher later remarked, with 
particular reference to Maryland, circumstances and the 
politicians “had cunningly contrived to place our order in 
the front of the battle.”® Thus many of the clergy every- 
where viewed their position and their consequent obligation. 
The Anglican ministers of New York and New Jersey de- 
clared in 1771 that “the members of the National Church are 
from principle and inclination firmly attached to the Consti- 
tution. From them it must ever derive its surest support’’;” 
and their colleagues in all the colonies worked zealously to 
make good the boast. Again and again, they sought “both 
in public and private, to inculcate the great duty of obedi- 
ence and subjection to the government in being, and stead- 
fast adherence to that well tempered frame of polity upon 
which this Protestant Church of ours is built, a constitution 
happily balanced between tyranny and anarchy.”” They 

* Rev. Joshua Wingate Weeks of Marblehead, Mass., to secretary of S.P.G., April a, 
1770, Perry, Historical Collections, vol. 3, pp. 549-50. 

* Jonathan Boucher, Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, 1738-1789 (Boston and 
New York, 1925), p. 69. 

#0 Address of a Committee of the Clergy of the Church of England in New York and 


New Jersey to Hillsborough, October 12, 1771, New Jersey Archives, vol. 10, pp. 309-13, 
quoted in Arthur L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (New York, 
1902), p. 255. 

1 Rev. Ebeneezer Diblee of Stamford, Conn., to secretary of S.P.G., Oct. 28, 176s, 
Hawks and Perry, Documentary History, Conn., vol. 2, p. 85. 
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constantly put their people “in remembrance of the religious 
obligations and important motives of dutiful respect and 
submission to the established authority, together with 
proper confidence in the great wisdom of the government of 
our parent country, our relation to which ought to be, and 
I trust generally really is, esteemed among the first of 
blessings.” 

The Tory doctrine of non-resistance to authority received 
exposition from many an Anglican pulpit throughout the 
colonies. One of the best examples of such preaching was the 
sermon delivered in 1768 by the Rev. Dr. George Mickle- 
john in the presence of Governor Tryon to the North Car- 
olina battalions called out to march against the Regulators. 
The discourse, later printed, was entitled “On the important 
Duty of Subjection to the Civil Powers,” and took for its 
text St. Paul’s admonition to the Romans: 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 

Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” 


The minister began by declaring that “subjection to lawful 
authority is one plain and principal doctrine of Christian- 
ity.” Those who refuse subjection to the authority ordained 
by God merit the damnation pronounced upon them be- 
cause they “show the highest contempt of His positive com- 
mand” and do their utmost “to obstruct the gracious designs 
of His providence for the good and welfare of mankind.” Re- 
sistance to the lawful authority God has set over us “‘can 
never possibly be productive of anything but the wildest 
uproar and most universal confusion,” and in the end must 


® Rev. Edward Winslow of Braintree, Mass., to secretary of S.P.G., Jan. 2, 1769, 
Perry, Historical Collections, vol. 3, p. 543. 


4 Romans 13: I, 2. 
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be “attended with the most shocking and dismal effects.” 
Applying this doctrine to the immediate situation, Mickle- 
john observed “that for an Englishman to oppose the laws 
of his country is an instance of the highest folly and contra- 
diction we can conceive’’; for under the British constitution 
“we ourselves have been partly concerned” in making these 
laws through the operation of the representative system. Re- 
sistance was senseless and it was also fundamentally sinful 
because, as the Apostle pointed out, it was, in the last analy- 
sis, resistance not only to a human law but to “the ordinance 
of God.” Consequently, the’ minister warned, “every such 
wicked and desperate attempt is not only treason against an 
earthly sovereign, but rebellion against the most high God.’ 
After hearing this sermon no one could be in doubt of his 
Christian duty in times of civil disturbance, as that duty 
was expounded by the Anglican divine. 

By such preaching throughout the years of agitation the 
Anglican clergy justified their contention that they were 
the great bulwark of authority, that “the advancement of 
the Church of England in America should become a national 
concern,” and, contrariwise, that “‘the more the Church of 
England in the Colonies is neglected the less hold will the 
parent kingdom have of them.’” In a sermon advocating a 
colonial episcopate, Jonathan Boucher pointed out that 
every country does well “‘in making its ecclesiastical polity 
conformable to its civil government.” In arbitrary govern- 
ments, he said, “the Church has a corresponding domina- 

4 “On the important Duty of Subjection to the Civil Powers. A Sermon Preached before 
his Excellency William Tryon, Esquire, ... and the Troops raised to quell the late Insurrec- 
tion, at Hillsborough, In Orange County, On Sunday, September 25, 1768. By Geo. Mickle- 
john, S.T.D. Newbern: Printed by James Davis, M,DCC,LXVIII.” Reprinted in 
William Boyd, ed., Some Eighteenth Century Tracts Concerning North Carolina (Publica- 
tions of the No. Car. Hist. Commission. Raleigh, 1927), pp. 399-412. For some other 


striking expressions of the same ideas see various sermons in Boucher, View of the Causes 


and Consequences. 
% Rev. Thomas Barton of Lancaster, Penn., to secretary of S.P.G., Dec. 17, 1770, 
Perry, Historical Collections, vol. 2, p. 450. 
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tion; whilst, in democracies, ecclesiastics are in general 
wholly dependent on the people. Ours is a mixed govern- 
ment partaking equally of monarchical and popular author- 
ity and consequently the government of the Church is also 
mixed.”’ Church and State were fitted to each other and 
supported by each other, “and an injury cannot be done to 
the one without the other’s feeling it.”"* Over and over 
again both clergymen and zealous laymen urged the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities at home to strengthen the 
Church in the colonies as a “very great national service.” 
As Godfrey Malbone, a layman of Rhode Island, told the 
Bishop of Bangor, it was “a matter of much more conse- 
quence to government than to you, at first blush, may 


appear.” 


When the controversy between the colonies and Great 
Britain passed from the stage of agitation to that of formal 
warfare and then to a struggle for independence, the 
Anglican clergy were in a difficult position. They had failed 
in the task of winning the colonists to orderly submission to 
authority, even though many of their own parishioners, 
especially in the North, had heeded their admonitions. 
Now under pressure from censorious revolutionary com- 
mittees of safety, the ministers of the Church of England 
were no longer able to voice publicly their opinions on the 
Christian duty of non-resistance or to urge the retention of 
the British connection as “among the first of blessings.” 
Except in the few centers of British military control, they 
were faced with a hard choice. They might throw in their lot 
with the forces of revolution among the people with whom 
they lived, and in so doing ignore the teachings of their 


% Boucher, View of the Causes and Consequences, pp. 101-2. (Page 101 is erroneously 
numbered 111.) 

™ Malbone to Bishop of Bangor, Feb. 8, 1770, Hawks and Perry, Documentary History, 
Conn., vol. 2, p.152. 
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Church, forget the connection with the mother country on 
which their ecclesiastical polity was based, and repudiate 
the vows they had personally taken. They might retreat 
precipitantly from the scene of their former labors, abandon 
their churches, and seek safety with the British army or in 
England. Or they might stay quietly where they were, cease 
publicly to preach submission, even give up temporarily, if 
need be, the conduct of public worship, and bide their time 
in the hope that British arms might restore that order and 
tranquility under authority in which they so sincerely 
believed. 

Relatively few of the Anglican ministers chose the first 
course. In Virginia, where loyalism among the clergy proved 
weakest, a little less than half took an active part in the 
revolutionary movement or otherwise showed their support 
of the colony against the crown. The rest either joined 
definitely with the British or remained so quiet that they 
have left no record of their final attitude.” Elsewhere the 
Anglican clergy in overwhelming proportions refused to 
support the revolutionary cause. Some fled in haste to join 
the royal forces or returned to England when they recog- 
nized that they could remain in America only at the expense 
of personal liberty or life itself. Such a one was Jonathan 
Boucher, who had preached non-resistance so vigorously that 
at the end he had felt constrained to appear in the pulpit 
with loaded pistols conveniently placed beside his sermon 
notes.” Others remained in their parishes hoping the storm 
would blow over. Some of them went on with their spiritual 
work, adjusting themselves as much as necessary to the 
changed conditions. Others, more conscious of their obliga- 
tions to the king as supreme head of their Church, curtailed 
or even abandoned public services and restricted their 


8 Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia, pp. 63-5. 
% Boucher, Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, p. 113. 
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activities to the pastoral care of the still faithful members of 
their congregations. 

The clergymen who remained were confronted with cer- 
tain difficult problems of ethics. The canons of the Church, 
to which each minister vowed obedience at his ordination, 
forbade a number of things which the new conditions seemed 
to require. In particular no minister was allowed to alter 
the public service at his own discretion or to leave out parts 
to serve particular purposes. After the war began, and 
especially after the Declaration of Independence, local 
authorities sometimes ordered the clergy to omit from the 
Order of Common Prayer the prayers for the king and royal 
family. Some ministers obeyed under threats or compulsion, 
but others preferred to give up church services entirely 
rather than assume a power to edit the Prayer Book. 
Again, after the Declaration of Independence, the various 
states required residents, particularly suspected Tories, to 
take an oath abjuring the king of Great Britain and affirming 
allegiance to the new government of the state. Many of the 
clergy were told they might no longer hold church services if 
they refused this oath. But every priest of the Church of 
England had been required at his ordination to swear 
personal allegiance to the king. Now they must forswear 
themselves or abandon the performance of their priestly 
office.” Thus by its very position as the Established Church 
of England, closely identified in ritual and in polity with the 
British crown, the Anglican communion in America found 
itself reduced in many places to a state of suspended anima- 


® The ordination oath of allegiance placed the Anglicans in a particularly difficult posi- 
tion, but they were not the only ministers who boggled at the new oaths. When, for ex- 
ample, the parishioners of the Congregationlist minister, Benjamin Woodbridge of Amity, 
Connecticut, suspecting his revolutionary zeal, tendered him an oath of fidelity in 1779, 
he wrote a long letter defending his refusal. He had, he said, no conscientious scruples 
against “submission to the Independent States of America when it is so ordered by Provi- 
dence in the Issue of the war,” and would take such an oath when that time came. Mean- 
while he would await the divine issue of events. In consequence of his stand he was gently 
eased out of his parish. New Haven East Association Papers, Yale University Library. 
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tion.** It was many yearg before it recovered from the effects 
of this experience. 

The mere fact of membership in the Anglican Church 
must have influenced the attitude of some of the laiety. For 
the Church served as an important link with the mother 
country. From the very nature of its organization it could 
have no permanent existence apart from the hierarchy in 
Great Britain, a circumstance which served as a reminder to 
its adherents that it was part of a British institution. How- 
ever much the members of a parish might cherish their 
autonomy in local church affairs, they could not escape some 
contact, direct or indirect, with episcopal authority if they 
would be served by any priest at all. However much the 
smaller congregations of the northern colonies preferred 
financial independence, all too often they found themselves 
unable to support their ministers without the help—and 
hence the oversight—of the English Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. Whatever the provincialism of their out- 
look, their restlessness under British control, or their dis- 
agreement with British governmental policy, the members 
of the Anglican Church in America had a place, small though 
it might be, in the Established Church of England, one of 
the most important institutions of the mother country. 

The special conditions affecting the attitude of the Anglican 
clergy did not apply, of course, to the laiety of their church. 
And yet there is no question but that an Anglican church 
affiliation was in many cases a leading factor in the decision 
to support the British cause. This was not true in the South. 
In the tidewater areas of the plantation colonies, where the 
Church of England was either established by law or at least 


1 Two excellent statements of the peculiar difficulties in which the Anglican clergy found 
themselves placed come from Pennsylvania: Rev. Philip Reading of Apoquiniminck to the 
secretary of the S.P.G., Aug. 25, 1776, Perry, Historical Collections, vol. 2, pp. 484-5; Ad- 
dress of the Protestant Episcopal Missionaries of Pennsylvania to the General Assembly, 
signed May 20, 1778, on behalf of the rest by Thomas Barton, ibid., pp. 491-2. 
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received the nominal support of a large proportion of the 
more prosperous inhabitants, men chose sides with little or 
no reference to their church relationships. But in the North 
the situation was different. In several of the larger towns 
and cities Anglicanism tended to be fashionable with many 
of the wealthier and more aristocratic folk, and to the extent 
to which these people became Loyalists their church affilia- 
tion may be set down as being at least a symptom, if not a 
true cause, of their loyalty.” In parts of New England where 
Anglicans were in a small minority and suffered under various 
disabilities and discriminations, they showed the highest 
proportion of loyalism. In the towns of southwestern 
Connecticut, for example, their support of the British during 
the war was so marked as tocause real concern to the authori- 
ties of the state.* A further factor in the loyalty of Anglican 
laymen was the influence of their clergy upon them. The 
ministers, as we have seen, devoted sermon after sermon to 
inculcating “the great duty of obedience and subjection to 
the government in being,” as the Reverend Ebenezer Dibblee 
of Stamford, Connecticut, put it. The effectiveness of 
such preaching cannot, of course, be exactly measured, but it 
seems certain that many a parishioner was thereby strength- 
ened in his sense of loyalty to the crown and that at least 
some waverers were persuaded that submission to British 
authority was a religious duty. For these reasons loyalism 
found many of its adherents among the members of the 
northern Anglican churches. 

2 [Joseph Galloway], Historical and Political Reflections on the Rise and Progress of the 
American Rebellion (London, 1780), pp. 54-5. A.C. Flick, in discussing this matter (Loyal- 
ism in New York, p. 36 n.) points out that the whole congregation of Trinity Church, New 
York, went to Nova Scotia with their Loyalist pastor. 

*% See, for example, Public Records of the State of Connecticut (Hartford, 1894), vol. 1, 
p. 27. For a discussion of the relation between Anglicanism and loyalism in Connecticut, 


see Epaphioditus Peck, The Loyalists of Connecticut (Conn. Tercentenary Pamphlets, New 


Haven, 1934), pp. 3-8. 
% Dibblee to the secretary of the S.P.G., Oct. 28, 1765. Hawks and Perry, Documentary 
History, Conn., vol. 2, p. 85. 
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Others whose loyalism found a firm basis in religious 
belief were the Quakers and members of German religious 
sects which held pacifist convictions. In his summary of 
the situation during the period of conflict Joseph Galloway 
mentioned Quakers and Moravians among those who, like 
the members of the Church of England, “were in general 
averse to every measure which tended to violence.” While 
a substantial number of members of the Society of Friends 
and the German groups joined the movement of resistance to 
England and a few even took up arms in defense of the 
American cause,” the majority held firm to their belief in 
non-resistance and non-violence. It should be recognized 
in considering their stand that the Quaker leaders not only 
took the somewhat negative position of abstaining from acts 
of open resistance or violence, but also held to the more 
positive obligation of obedience and submission to consti- 
tuted authority. This attitude appeared clearly in the period 
before open hostilities broke out. In 1774, for example, 
when a group of Philadelphians, who declared they included 
“‘members of all societies” in the city, published a plea for 
the closing of all business houses on the day the Boston Port 
Act went into effect, the Quaker leaders protested. For 
themselves and the various Friends’ Meetings in the city 
they announced that any Quakers who might have counte- 
nanced or encouraged the proposed demonstration had 
“manifested great inattention to our religious principles 
and profession and acted contrary to the rules of Christian 
discipline established among us.”” The belief in submission 


% [Galloway], Historical and Political Reflections, pp. 54-5. Galloway’s analysis cannot 
be taken too literally, for, with a deplorable display of ignorance of the bases of the de- 
nominations, he includes “Calvinists” among the pacifistic groups who opposed the radical 
and republican Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Independents. Yet his main point is 
valid, namely that religious opposition to violence was a factor in promoting loyalism among 
several sects. 

% Notably Major General Nathaniel Greene, who was read out of the Friends’ Meeting 
in 1773 for attending a military parade. 

% Quoted from the Philadelphia Gazette, June 1, 1774, in Charles H. Lincoln, The 
Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 1760-1776 (Philadelphia, 1901), p. 168. 
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to constituted authority became even more important in 
determining the Quaker position when independence became 
the central issue. Within ten days after Tom Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense appeared on the streets of Philadelphia, the 
Friends’ convention issued an address “to the people in 
general.” After dilating upon the benefits of the British 
connection, the address laid down the fundamental principle 
that “the setting up and putting down kings and govern- 
ments is God’s peculiar prerogative, for causes best known to 
Himself, and it is not our business to have any hand or con- 
trivance therein.” With such expressions of belief coming 
from the leaders of the Quaker community, it is not sur- 
prising that a large proportion of the Friends found that, 
however much they might deplore the measures of the 
British government, they could not in conscience withdraw 
their loyalty and obedience to that government. 

Among the groups we have so far examined, considera- 
tions of economic self-interest certainly played a part in the 
loyalty of numerous individuals. Many officeholders and 
Anglican clergymen, as has been said, had a financial stake 
in the British connection, which was undoubtedly a powerful 
factor in their minds. Many of the leading Philadelphia 
Quakers were also merchants with as much to gain by con- 
tinued trade with England as any other mercantile groups. 
Probably some of them found the religious argument in favor 
of loyalty a convenient cloak to cover their more materialistic 
motives in siding with the mother country. But with the 
three groups we have so far discussed there were weighty 
considerations other than those of economic advantages 
which were important in keeping these men loyal. There 
was the matter of close personal connection with Great 
Britain, if not of actual British birth and rearing, which 
understandably influenced many officials and Anglican 

*® Quoted in ibid., pp. 238-9. 
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clergymen. There were the special oaths of allegiance to the 
House of Hanover which men of these groups had taken. 
There were religious attitudes and convictions which caused 
many Anglicans, Quakers, and German Pietists to hold 
aloof from acts of civil disobedience or of violence. Economic 
motives alone are quite inadequate to explain the stand of 
these classes of Loyalists. 

Among the remaining recognizable groups of Americans 
which contributed proportionately the largest numbers to 
the loyalist ranks—the great landholders, the merchants, 
and the professional men—self-interest undoubtedly played 
a major role. There were the leading men of property in the 
colonies, with the most to lose from an upheaval in the 
orderly processes of society as it was constituted.” These 
were the classes of men, who over the years had tended to 
show the most consistent conservatism on other issues which 
had challenged their economic or political leadership. It is 
not surprising therefore that from these groups should 
emerge a large proportion of men who resisted the changes 
in society and the challenge to their leadership which the 
revolutionary movement threatened to produce. 

Among such men, the position and attitude of the colonial 
merchants has received much scholarly attention.” In the 

It should be made clear that a sharp distinction cannot always be made between 
groups and the motives influencing each. Many men in the classes here referred to were 
influenced by one or more of the same factors discussed previously. There was overlapping 
between groups, not only between Quakers and Philadelphia merchants, as already men- 
tioned, but between Anglicans and New York landholders and merchants. And many of 
the southern merchants were themselves English or Scottish with too short a residence 
here to make them into real colonials. All that is attempted here is a consideration of the 
factors which might have influenced an individual in his particular position as a man of 
property, regardless of the other aspects of his position or affiliation. 

* Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763- 
1776 (New York, 1916), is indispensable as a study of the development of the merchant’s 
position in the years leading to independence. My debt to it is obvious. Also important 
are Charles M. Andrews, “The Boston Merchants and the Non-Importation Movement,” 


Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vol. 19, Transactions, 1916-1917 
(Boston, 1918), pp. 159-259, and Virginia D. Harrington, The New York Merchant on the 


Eve of the Revolution (New York, 1935). 
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early stages of the dispute with Britain many of these men 
were active leaders in the opposition to the mother country. 
“Threatened with bankruptcy by the parlimentary legisla- 
tion of 1764-1765, the merchants of the commercial province 
were the instigators of the first discontents in the colonies.’”# 
It was the merchants themselves who brought about the 
first non-importation agreements. Several of them, later 
distinguished as Loyalists, were elected to the Stamp Act 
Congress. It took time for these men to see that they had 
started something they could not stop and finally could not 
even control. Only gradually did most of them see the 
implications for themselves inherent in the dispute with 
England. Rich merchants of Boston or New York might not 
mind greatly if the common people indulged in a somewhat 
vigorous demonstration against British acts. Perhaps the 
ranting of the populace helped some of the aristocrats them- 
selves to blow off, vicariously, a little steam. Certainly the 
British ministers had earned the insults hurled at them across 
three thousand miles of ocean. But such demonstrations 
soon went too far. As Carl Becker has effectively put it, “‘a 
little rioting was well enough, so long as it was directed to the 
one end of bringing the English government to terms. But 
when the destruction of property began to be relished for its 
own sake by those who had no property, and the cry of 
liberty came loudest from those who were without political 
privilege, it was time to call a halt. These men might not 
cease their shouting when purely British restrictions were 
removed.’’*? Many a man who joined heartily in the first 
steps of organized protests came to regret his acts. Many an 
essentially conservative colonial discovered to his dismay 
that he had unwittingly cast himself in the role of Pandora. 


" Schelsinger, Colonial Merchants, p. 591. 
® Carl Becker, The History of Political Parties in the Province of New York (Madison, 
Wisc., 1909), p. 31. 
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Others later had reason to congratulate themselves that 
they had been more cautious from the start. There were 
individuals who disapproved of the principle of parliamen- 
tary taxation as applied by Grenville and Townshend, but 
who feared that the results of protest or even of public dis- 
cussion might be even worse. Such a man was John Watts, 
a wealthy New York merchant and councillor. He had gone 
on record as opposing the Stamp Act, but in November, 
1765, wrote his friend, the former governor General Robert 
Monckton, that he believed no prudent man should meddle 
with the question of the power of parliament “but among 
friends as a mere matter of speculation. Rash conceited 
prigs and printers have done it, but are blamed by all men 
of reflection.” “The less is said on the subject,” he added, 
“the better on this side; ’tis too delicate if not presumptu- 
ous.”** There were others who felt as Watts did and later 
could pride themselves on their consistent behavior. 

Whether a merchant was an active instigator of non- 
importation agreements or one who refused to take any 
steps in the face of injurious British legislation, he was likely 
to find before long that the most obvious threat to his con- 
tinued business activity and to the principle of property 
rights upon which his success was founded came not from 
the British parliament but from the colonial radicals. With 
the exception of those merchants who gained most of their 
profits through a smuggling trade, the mercantile classes de- 
pended for their business chiefly on the orderly conduct of 
overseas trade, especially with the mother country. Eco- 
nomic boycott might be effective in winning concessions 
from parliament but, like poison gas in modern warfare, it 
was an awkward and dangerous weapon, almost as likely to 
smother the attacker as the attacked and at best certain to 


% Watts to Monckton, Nov. 9, 1765, Letter Book of John Watts (New York Hist. Soc. 
Coll. 1928), p. 400; also in The Aspinwall Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th ser., vol. 10), 


p. 583. 
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curtail freedom of action and involve loss of efficiency. 
Experience led many merchants to regret their public- 
spirited adherence to the non-importation agreements 

What in many cases was quite as important as the immedi- 
ate financial loss which the merchants suffered in the move- 
ment of resistance to Britain was the changed attitude of the 
lower classes. In this matter the other privileged groups, 
especially the landed gentry, joined the merchants. The 
“mob” was taking political leadership out of the hands of 
those accustomed to monopolizing it. The “vuglar” had 
found a new sport, the destruction of property. A man like 
John Watts might deplore the burning of Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Colden’s coach by the Stamp Act rioters, but he would 
not feel too badly about it, for he destested Colden per- 
sonally. But when, nearly five years later, a midnight 
mob seized and burned some goods which the merchants’ 
Committee of Inspection had sequestered for violation of 
the non-importation agreement, such merchants as Isaac 
Low, head of the committee, were outraged. He and his 
fellow committeemen denounced the act as “a high insult” 
to themselves and the city and branded the perpetrators as 
“lawless ruffians.”** And when in 1773 the “Indians” of 
Boston dumped £15,000-worth of tea into the harbor, and 
the next year citizens of Maryland publicly burned the tea 
ship Peggy Stewart, owned by Annapolis merchants, it be- 
came perfectly clear to many men of wealth and standing 
that the sacred right of property was under serious attack 
and that ““King Mob” was building himself a throne. Sucha 
situation was a challenge to members of the propertied class, 
whether merchant or great landowner. Men of this class, 
including their friends and allies among the lawyers, doctors, 
and other professional and cultured groups, realized that it 
had been a mistake to sanction agitation against authority 

“Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants, p. 190. 
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in the first place. Now authority must be supported if their 
own property and political position were to be safeguarded. 
In such terms many men saw the issues of the times and, 
accordingly, chose to uphold the crown in their own self- 
interest. 

So far we have considered only those special groups the 
members of which, as such, had particular reasons for 
loyalty to the crown and which for those reasons contributed 
proportionately the largest numbers to the Tory camp. 
But loyalism was by no means confined to particular groups 
in the American community; it was to be found in every 
section, every calling, and every class. A lowly tenant farmer 
of New York colony, or an insignificant shopkeeper of a 
North Carolina village could be just as faithful to the crown 
as the Reverent Jonathan Boucher of Maryland or His 
Excellency Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts. 
Loyalism was not only a consequence of social or economic 
position; it was quite as much the result of an attitude of 
mind. Any attempt to analyze that attitude of mind which 
produced loyalism in men of such different background and 
station in life leads one quite obviously to their writings. 
The actions of these men attest their position on the issues 
of the day, but only in their recorded ideas may we hope to 
discover just why they were led to act as they did. Formal 
documents of public debate on constitutional issues may be 
useful in this connection but they usually give us less insight 
into the workings of the Tory mind than do less ostentatious 
writings. The letters to the papers of anonymous or obscure 
men, the diaries and correspondence of individual Loyalists, 
their reminiscences (when these are not overloaded with 
accounts of harsh experiences)—such are the sources which 
must be combed if we wish to understand what the Tory 
really thought. 

Such material makes clear first of all a point which has 
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already been suggested with reference to the merchants, that 
a firmly loyalist position was often a matter of slow develop- 
ment. Just as a desire for complete independence came only 
gradually to all but a very few extremists on the other side, 
so a decision to side finally and fully with Great Britain was 
reached, in the case of most Loyalists, only after the struggle 
began to approach its climax. 

There were some colonists, of course, who openly approved 
the British policy from the time of the Stamp Act or even 
earlier. Thus “Americanus,” writing in the Pennsylvania 
Journal in 1765, asked if, since America had shown she 
would not contribute voluntarily to the imperial defense, 
“does it not then become the indispensable duty of a British 
parliament to interfere, and compel her to do what is so 
reasonable and necessary for her preservation?’’* In all the 
colonies a few men would answer with a simple “Yes.” 
Perhaps the most extreme statement of an early ultra- 
conservative view came from an anonymous writer in New 
Jersey, defending the assembly of that province for refusing 
to send delegates to the Stamp Act Congress. On the consti- 
tutional question of the right of parliament to tax the 
colonies he was as firm as Lord Grenville himself. “Does not 
all history inform us,” he asked, “‘that colonies always were 
in absolute dependence on the mother state, and only receive 
her commands?” Did colonies, those of Britain or any other, 
ever dare claim more liberty than the home government saw 
fit to allow them? “Our claims therefore are new and unpre- 
cedented, and not those of parliament.” The author flatly 
denied that the Americans’ ancestors “carried over the 
Atlantic all the privileges of Englishmen,” and he offered 
ingenious, if not convincing, arguments to the contrary: 
“We can prove that they did not bring liberty along with 
them,” he declared, “for liberty and property always go 

™ The Pennsyloania Journal and Weekly Advertiser, Aug. 29, 1765 (no. 1186). 
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together, so as never to be separated; but we know our 
ancestors were generally very poor and so brought little or 
no property with them; they could not then bring liberty 
along with them; and if our fathers had no liberty, how 
came we to have it? We do not pretend to claim more than 
they had.” Furthermore, this extremist went on, the fact 
that their fathers were all born in Britain laid the colonists 
“under the strongest obligations to an absolute subjection. 
Is not the parliament the wisest assembly on earth? Do not 
they know best what we are able to pay?” In short, the 
colonists ought to prefer to be under parliamentary jurisdic- 
tion in these matters rather than to keep them in their own 
hands. There was no sense in relying on “‘a parcel of old 
musty papers called charters and concessions.” These had 
been granted by the king in the infancy of the colonies 
without the concurrence of parliament and were now quite 
obsolete. “‘How then can the parliament be bound by them 
or have their hands tied up by what the crown did a hundred 
years ago?”’** Thus did one man wallow, as ardently as any 
modern Nazi, in his surrender of liberty to authority. 
Though his surrender of individual liberty was made to a 
parliament rather than toa Fuhrer, it was quite as complete 
and unconditional. 

Such men were few indeed in colonial America. Almost 
every colonist of English ancestry asserted proudly his claim 
to the rights and liberties of an Englishman, and nearly 
everyone, including most of those who later became known 
as the strictest Loyalists, believed that parliament had been 
far from wise in its legislation of 1764 and 1765. Thomas 
Hutchinson declared later that he had not approved the 
Stamp Act at the time, though as a servant of the crown he 
thought himself bound “to discountenance the violent 


% The General Advertiser for the New-York Thursday's Gazette, Oct. 10, 1765, a postscript 
sheet to The New-York Gazette or the Weekly Post-Boy (no. 1188). 
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opposition made to the act, as it led to the denial of [parlia- 
ment’s] authority in all cases whatsoever.”’*” Many thorough- 
going conservatives quite openly expressed their objections 
to the parliamentary measures, on grounds of both principle 
and expediency, and modified their position only when they 
decided that the public opposition was producing worse evils 
than would the acts themselves. Even staunch old Jonathan 
Boucher wrote an English friend in 1765 that the “poor 
Americans” were “‘truly to be pitied” since “their best and 
dearest rights” had been “mercilessly invaded by parlia- 
ment.” Granting that it had a right to tax the colonists 
internally, that body was as ignorant of the best means of 
doing so as it would be “to prescribe an assessment for the 
inhabitants of Kamschatka.’* In 1769 Boucher was still 
able to declare, with some reservations, that “‘seriously, I do 
think the American opposition the most warrantable, gener- 
ous, and manly that history can produce.” But before long 
he was writing and preaching very differently. In May, 
1775, he wrote to Provost Smith in Philadelphia urging 
him to take up his pen against the extremists. “Surely,” 
said the parson, “the Americans have most woefully mis- 
managed their cause; and as things are now carried on it is 
not easy to say to which side a real friend of liberty, order, 
and good government would incline. For my part, I equally 
dread a victory on either side.” Four months later he had 
fled to England. 

Similar instances of a relatively slow acceptance of a com- 
pletely loyalist position could be multiplied. Timothy Rug- 
gles, chief justice of Worcester County, Massachusetts, was 


* P.O. Hutchinson, The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., 
vol. 2 (London, 1886), 57-8. 

* Boucher to Rev. John James in England, Dec. 9, 1765, Maryland Historical Magazine» 
vol. 7 (1912), 295. 

*® Boucher to James, July 25, 1769, ibid., vol. 8 (1913), 44. 

® Boucher to Smith, May 4, 1775, sbid., vol 8 (1913), 240. 
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a comparatively early convert. He was elected president of 
the Stamp Act Congress in 1765 but would not sign the 
petitions that body drew up and was later reported to have 
threatened to jail everyone who signed the non-importation 
agreement of 1774. Isaac Low, a New York merchant, was 
likewise a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress. In 1768, he 
headed the New York Committee of Inspection to enforce 
the non-importation agreement of that year, and in 1774 
was a member of the First Continental Congress and signed 
the Association. But he was already swinging over to a 
moderate position and when the British occupied the city 
in 1776 he remained there, becoming president of the 
Chamber of Commerce under British auspices in 1779. 
When the royal troops evacuated the city at the end of the 
war he moved to England. Joseph Galloway, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as is well known, was a delegate to the First Conti- 
nental Congress, chiefly interested in working out a com- 
promise solution of the constitutional issue. He refused 
election to the Second Congress and later fled to Howe’s 
army, becoming civil administrator of Philadelphia during 
the British occupation and later going to England where he 
became spokesman for the exiled Loyalists. Jacob Duché, 
native-born Anglican clergyman of Philadelphia, to give a 
final example, was such a zealot in the cause of “‘liberty” as 
to win for himself both the denunciations of his fellow min- 
ister Boucher and appointment by the Continental Congress 
as its chaplain. But the Declaration of Independence 
changed his views; he urged its recall and was in turn de- 
nounced as a traitor by the Americans. He left for England 
in 1777, where he became, almost symbolically in his lonely 
exile, chaplain of an orphan asylum.“ 

The slow crystalization of loyalism in the minds of many 


“ There are useful sketches of all four of these men in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. 
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individuals suggests another characteristic in the thinking of 
many men of that day. It is easy for us to set in contrast the 
extremists of both sides—Samuel Adams against Thomas 
Hutchinson, for example—as if all men who wrote or spoke 
in those days could be simply classified as “Patriots” or as 
“Tories.” But there were many who cannot easily be so 
listed and who, whether or not they finally maintained their 
loyalty to the king, should properly be classed as “Mod- 
erates.”” A considerable proportion of those who earned the 
enmity of the American radicals did so in the first instance 
because they advocated moderation in the championing 
of American rights. With many who later became out-and- 
out Loyalists, a first and a preferred position was one of 
moderation and of protest against extremism of word or 
action. 

A number of these men considered it their duty to ad- 
monish the public through letters in the newspapers, 
criticizing the language and behavior of the radicals, and 
urging a more deferential attitude toward British authority. 
An early illustration of this procedure is found in a letter by 
“Civis” in the Connecticut Gazette in August, 1765, taking to 
task a certain “Cato” for the tone of a letter of his against 
parliament and the Stamp Act. Without undertaking to 
debate the merits of the act or the question of parliament’s 
right to pass it, ““Civis’”’ proposed “freely and cooly”’ to ask 
“Cato” whether he thought that parliament, or even a 
colonial assembly, might “‘(with decency, at least) be called 
tyrants and oppressors, in newspapers.” Members of legis- 
lative bodies, he went on, allow great freedom of speech in 
their own debates, and courts allow their jurisdictions to be 
questioned, “‘but, at the same time, they expect to be treated 
with some decorum, and not to be called rogue and rascal 
for any mistakes they may be supposed to have made in 
judgment.” It would be quite as well, he concluded, for the 
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Connecticut assembly to decide for themselves and their 
constituents what should be done in the present crisis, “‘as 
for everyone, rashly, in so open a manner, to take upon them 
the arduous task, when perhaps they are far from being 
masters of the subject.’”’* Even this early in the controversy, 
“Civis” did not like the vigor of the public criticism of 
British authority and hoped to tone down the language of 
the radicals. 

By the time the Stamp Act was repealed, passions had 
been so stirred that it was not easy to restore perfect calm in 
all the colonies. In this situation several of the moderates 
offered their services as peacemakers. Among the letters to 
the papers aimed at smoothing over ruffled feelings that of 
“‘Benevolus” of Georgia was typical. In an article in the 
Georgia Gazette in July, 1766, which he entitled “Bear and 
Forbear,” he urged his fellow colonists to “bury in a friendly 
oblivion all that ill-blood and party heat” which the Stamp 
Act had occasioned among them. He thought Americans 
ought to “imitate and follow the healing and conciliatory 
temper and example of our mother country, which has, with 
a parental indulgence, overlooked some too violent and un- 
justifiable proceedings on our part.” Remarking senten- 
tiously that “humanum est errare,” he declared that local 
supporters of the Stamp Act had not acted from malevolent 
principles but probably only because they thought opposi- 
tion would be futile. Let us now forget all our local bitter- 
ness, our animosities and differences, he begged, and produce 
once more “a general unity of hearts.” But this was not so 


# Connecticut Gazette, Aug. 16, 1765 (no. 477). In the New-London Gazette, Sept. 6, 1765 
(no. 95), “Cato” replied, denying that he had implied that members of parliament were 
“tyrants and oppressors” or that he had called them “rogues and rascals.” On the con- 
trary, he revered parliament as “the most respectable if not the most powerful body of men 
on earth.” But they were not infallible, and while paying great deference to their decisons, 
“no Englishman is bound to believe they are perfectly just.” This reply was also printed 
in the Boston Post-Boy and Advertiser, Sept. 9, 1765 (no. 421). 

® Georgia Gazette, July 2, 1766 (no. 145). 
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easy to bring about, as the very next issue of the paper sug- 
gested. In that sheet appeared two letters; one addressed 
“To Mr. Benevolus,” signed “Bear and Forbear,” generally 
approved the sentiments already expressed, but the other 
headed “Be Angry and Sin Not,” and signed “A Lover of 
Truth,” belittled “Benevolus’” ideas and testily rejected 
his advice.“* Hard feelings are not always so easily forgotten 
as moderate men could wish. 

As time passed and other parliamentary measures evoked 
further forceful opposition in America, men of conservative 
temper again and again expressed their hope that measures 
would not be carried to extremes. In December, 1773, after 
the passage of the Tea Act, “A Farmer” put the case for 
moderation in a public letter to the inhabitants of the city 
and colony of New York. He began with the proposition, he 
said, which he hoped would be readily granted, that whoever 
wished well to the interests of Great Britain and America 
and really wanted to have the revenue act repealed, would 
favor the most lenient measures. “‘Violence in opposition to 
government,” he affirmed, “should ever be kept aloof and 
held as the dernier resort,” and whoever promoted violence, 
“save in the last extremity,” should be suspected as an 
enemy of the cause he appeared to espouse. In the present 
case, parliament might in time be persuaded to repeal the 
act, “but they will never be braved into it.” From many 
points of view the “‘Farmer’s” advice was good, as many 
men on both sides would agree; there is no question but that 
his prophesy about the attitude of parliament proved cor- 
rect. Just two weeks after his letter appeared in New Yorka 


“ Georgia Gazette, July 9, 1766 (no. 146). 

 Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, Dec. 2, 1773 (no. 33). In his introductory essay to 
Rev. Samuel Seabury’s Letters of a Westchester Farmer (1774-1775) (Publs. of the West- 
chester County Hist. Soc., vol. 7, White Plains, 1930), p. 19, Clarence H. Vance suggests 
the possibility that this letter was written by Seabury as the first of a series intended to 
appear in Rivington’s Gazetteer but never continued. 
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group of extremists in Boston determined on a drastic meas- 
ure regarding the tea which had reached that port. Certainly 
their action did not “brave” parliament into a repeal of the 
act; on the contrary, the retaliation which the Tea Party 
provoked from England brought closer than ever before 
those extremes of violence which the moderates had hoped 
so earnestly to prevent. 

Even after the passage of the legislation of 1774, many 
conservatives still hoped they could prevail on their fellow 
colonists to avoid further extralegal action. It was such a 
hope that sent Joseph Galloway to the First Continental 
Congress with his plan of union. It was such a hope that 
won for him there the support of men like James Duane, 
John Jay, and Edward Rutledge, even though they later 
refused to follow him into the ranks of the out-and-out 
Loyalists. It was of moderates who still harbored such a 
hope that William Eddis wrote, early in 1775: 


Convinced of the propriety of their sentiments, and the integrity of 
their hearts, they conceive the cause of America may be totally injured 
by a precipitate and unnecessary defiance of the power of Great Britain: 
they firmly believe that a respectful behavior to their sovereign and their 
mother country—a dutiful and constitutional application to the throne— 
and a firm perseverance in virtuous, though pacific principles will, in the 
issue, be productive of the most felicitous consequences. Actuated by 
such considerations, they cannot be reconciled to those violent extremes 
which have been too rashly adopted by many; and which they are anxious 
to establish as the only feasible plan of terminating the present dis- 
sensions.” 


The time when men could still cling to such hopes of 
moderation was rapidly drawing to a close. Before long the 
extremists of both sides made the ultimate appeal to force 
and those who had sought a middle course were asked to 


“For an able analysis of Galloway’s position see Julian P. Boyd, Anglo-American 
Union: Joseph Galloway’s Plans to Preserve the British Empire, 1774-1778 (Philadelphia, 
1941). 

“ Eddis, Letters from America, p. 193. The passage first appeared in the Maryland 
Gazette over the signature “A Friend to Amity” and was dated February 14, 1775. It was 
reproduced in Eddis’s letter of March 13, 1775. 
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choose which side they would support. Some men like 
William Samuel Johnson of Connecticut or James Duane of 
New York finally sided with the revolting colonists; others 
like James Galloway went over to the British; still others 
tried to remain neutral. 

In revolution there is little room for neutrality. Applying 
the theory that “those who are not for us are against us,” 
most of the American revolutionaries tended to class the 
moderate conservatives who would not join them as Tories 
at heart. Many of these moderates were made to suffer, both 
then and later, as if they were avowedly in the hostile camp. 
To their public defense ultimately came Alexander Graydon 
of Philadelphia, himself a moderate, but one who had finally 
joined Washington’s army. In writing of the war, many 
years later, he commented on his numerous fellow-citizens 
who “equally disclaimed the epithet of whig or tory.” 
Against their attitude of indecision Graydon, who under- 
stood them well and perhaps in his heart of hearts was one 
of them, refused to permit a charge of guilt to be directed. 
“In civil commotions,” he pointed out, “there is generally so 
much to disapprove on both sides, and the issue is so little 
answerable to the designs of the well-meaning men embarked 
in them, that neutrality, if it could be maintained, might 
often be the most eligible part... . There are certainly times 
in which inaction becomes virtue, notwithstanding that 
active ardor may be more congenial to upright intention.” 
Doubtless “‘the noblest feelings of an honest heart are to be 
looked for” in the “glowing temperament of a Cato disdain- 
ing that ‘his house should stand secure and flourish in a civil 
war.’” And yet it was this same Cato who councilled his 
son to “live retired and to content himself with being ob- 
scurely good.” Men of the temperament thus defended 


# [Alexander Graydon], Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Pennsyloania within the Last 
Sixty Years (Harrisburg, 1811), pp. 270-1. 
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by Graydon appear in every time of stress. Essentially they 
are conservatives, but conservatives cursed with an ability 
to see that there are two sides to an issue, and unable or 
unwilling to chose finally and irrevocably with which side 
they will cast their fortunes. No examination of the men who 
failed to join the American cause in the Revolution is ade- 
quate which fails to take into account the position of those 
moderates who preferred to remain neutral and who in many 
cases were driven into active loyalism only by the hostility 
of their uncomprehending and impatient fellow-colonists. 

The writings of the colonial and Revolutionary periods 
make clear that many people were loyal because of a deep 
attachment to Great Britain and a sincere admiration for 
the British constitution. England was the mother country 
for a large proportion of the colonists, and, even if they were 
several generations removed from English birth, they still 
took pride in being Englishmen. Observers both North and 
South reported throughout the eighteenth century that peo- 
ple of means and culture reproduced as far as they could 
English manners, dress, and conversation, affecting in all 
things to be as much English as possible. They bought or 
copied English clothes, read English books, followed English 
politics, and looked across to England as the source and center 
of their cultural life.“ Over and over, the records show that 
even colonists who had never been in Great Britain wrote 
and spoke of it as ““home.’’® 

The acceptance of England as the center of American 
culture and as “home” was so complete that not even the 


This point is well brought out in Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia: 
Intellectual Qualities of the Early Colonial Ruling Class (San Marino, Calif., 1940), especially 
pp. 132-3, and 267. See also Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness (New York, 1938), 
253. 

% Hugh Jones, writing in 1724, made the interesting distinction that Virginians esteemed 
London as “home” but had formed poor opinions (by hearsay) of other parts of Great 
Britain. The Present State of Virginia (London, 1724) in Sabin’s Reprints, no. 5 (New 
York, 1865), p. 43. 
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Declaration of Independence could kill it, as an inhabitant 
of Massachusetts testified in 1784. William Pynchon of 
Salem had heard that an exiled Loyalist friend in England, 
Samuel Curwen, hoped to be allowed to return to his native 
America. Pynchron wrote him optimistically of the restora- 
tion in Massachusetts of commercial and sentimental ties 
with England. “All who can cross the Atlantic,” he said, 
“seem determined to go and procure their goods from Eng- 
land; not one discovers a disposition to receive them from 
France, notwithstanding their generosity towards us. Going 
to England is now as formerly called going home.” With 
ties so close it is not surprising that most men hesitated long 
before agreeing to independence and that many refused to 
the end to accept that solution of the controversy. 


This reluctance was reenforced by a positive belief in the 
real value and importance of the British connection and in 
the merits of the British constitution. Many men would 
agree with “‘Rusticus,” who wrote early in 1775 that the 
“peace and security” the colonists had enjoyed before 1764 
under the British connection “must make us look back with 
regret to those happy days whose loss we mourn and which 
every rational man must consider as the golden age of 
America.’’*? John Randolph of Virginia pointed out at about 
the same time that “a more pleasing and natural connection 
never subsisted between any different bodies of men” than 
had, until lately, existed between Great Britain and her 
colonies. The inhabitants of both were allied by blood and 
by their mutual trade and commerce. In manners, religion, 
language, and laws there were only the minor differences 
occasioned by local circumstances. “Whilst we remain tied 


® Pynchon to Curwen, March 2, 1784, George Atkinson Ward, ed., Journal and Letters 
of the Late Samuel Curwen, Judge of Admiralty, etc., an American Refugee in England from 
1775 to 1784 (New York, 1842), p. 401, Italics in the original. 

@ Dunlap’s Pennsyloania Packet, or the General Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1775 (no. 167). 
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together by one friendly and common band,” said Randolph, 
“we can preserve our religion and property from violation 
and bid defiance to all the hostile powers on earth; but if this 
ligament be burst assunder, our strength will be weakened 
and our security at an end.’ 

To one writer in New York, who signed his letters ‘‘Popli- 
cola,” the importance of loyalty to the British Empire and 
its broadest interests was so great that it became an argu- 
ment in favor of the Tea Act of 1773. Could any one claim 
to be public spirited, he asked, who, while remaining a 
subject of Great Britain, “would teach you to dinstinguish 
between your own interests and hers? You love your coun- 
try and this affection is your duty, your honor; but remember 
that not this or any other province is your country, but the 
whole British empire.” ‘The English East India Company, 
he went on, was the agent of British trade expansion in the 
Orient and was engaged in bitter rivalry with the com- 
panies of other nations. Under these circumstances could 
any British subjects “who profess the character of patriots, 
hesitate a moment in determining whether it is their duty 
to prefer the interest of the English company to that of its 
rivals? Does he not violate the obligations he is under to 
his country, who endeavors to traduce and injure so import- 
ant and necessary an institution?” Whether to patronize 
the smuggling importers of Dutch tea or the legitimate 
agents of the British company, “on which the commercial 
interest of the state so greatly depends,” ought not to be “a 
matter of doubt to a lover of his country, to an honest 
man.”*4 No imperialist of the twentieth century ever more 
earnestly exhorted his readers to “Buy British.” 


& EF. G. Swem, ed., Considerations on the Present State of Virginia Attributed to John 
Randolph, Attorney General (New York, 1919), p. 23. 

* Rivington’s New-Y ork Gazetteer, Nov. 18, 1773 (no. 31). Italics in the original. For two 
other letters by the same writer on the same theme and emphasizing the necessity of sup- 
porting the English East India company in its “war” with the Dutch company, see ibid., 
Dec. 2, 1773 (no. 33), and Dec. 23, 1773 (no. 36). 
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Some Tories, looking back at the course of events over 
several generations and seeing how rapidly America had 
been growing in population and strength, recognized that 
independence was bound to come sooner or later. The col- 
onies were developing too fast to be kept indefinitely in a 
subordinate position. Even the writer who had referred 
yearningly to the earlier “golden age of America”’ spoke also 
of “that future independency which, in the course of human 
affairs, these colonies must arrive at.” In the eighth and last 
of a verbose series of letters attempting to reply to Paine’s 
Common Sense, “Cato” ponderously declared that “when 
it shall clearly appear that we can no longer be free, nor 
secure in our rights and property in connection with Great 
Britain, or that we can be more secure in any other connec- 
tion (and the time which will enable us to judge of this 
cannot be very remote) the author of these letters shall not 
then lisp a word against whatever measures the sense of the 
majority of this country, fairly taken, shall adopt for the 
common good; and will be ready to give his best assistance 
for carrying them into execution.’ 

Like all true conservatives when confronted by the 
inevitability of change, these men wanted to put it off as 
long as possible. Separation from the mother country might 
ultimately be inevitable but the time had not yet come. 
There were still avenues of accommodation to be explored 
before plunging down the bloody path of civil war to total 
independence. Such was the burden of many a plea, espe- 
cially in Philadelphia after the publication of Common Sense. 
Thus “Rationalis” urged that independence ought to be a 
last resort only. “Let us not yet lose sight,” he begged, “of 


% Dunlap’s Pennsyloania Packet, or the General Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1775 (no. 167). He 
argued, however, that independence “cannot for our true interest be too long delayed.” 

% Pennsyloania Gazette, Apr. 24, 1776 (no. 2470); Dunlap’s Pennsyloania Packet, or The 
General Advertiser, April 29, 1776 (no. 236). 
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the primary object of the dispute, namely, a safe, honorable, 
and lasting reconciliation with Great Britain.” Until this 
proved impossible no steps towards separation would be 
warranted. “Moderator” declared that at first he had been 
much struck by Paine’s arguments; but then had come sober 
second thought. In total separation he foresaw with horror 
‘a tedious and expensive war; the blood of thousands be- 
dewing the ground, and the whole wealth of the continent, 
the whole labor of a century vanished in air.”” That inde- 
pendence must ultimately come, he admitted. “That nature 
must, at last, have its course, and a total separation take 
place between the new and the old world, I have not a 
doubt remaining.” But—and here he stressed his words— 
he could by no means assent to the proposition “that the 
time 1s now come, or as the author of Common Sense has 
emphatically expressed it, that the time has found us.” ‘There 
were two grand questions: “‘/s a change necessary, and 1s this 
the time for it?” ‘To both these questions “Moderator” 
writing in the spring of 1776, would reply with a resounding 
negative.** Like many another conservative before and 
since, he could not accept the idea that the time for the 
inevitable change was now. 

Another characteristically conservative reason for Tory 
opposition to independence was that it left the future so dark 
and so uncertain. Most people would like to know what the 
future holds in store, none more so than the conservative 
when he is confronted with a possibility of change. What, he 
asks, does this change presage? Will it bring such benefits 
and happiness as its advocates insist? Or will it bring un- 
known loss and suffering instead? Can it bring anything to 
compensate for the known advantages of what we have now? 


5? The Pennsyloania Gazette, Feb. 28, 1776 (no. 2462). 
8 Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, or The General Advertiser, April 29, 1776 (no. 236 post- 
script.) 
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Looking into the future of an independent America, con- 
servatives could read no satisfactory answers to these 
questions. Some thought they could guess what inde- 
pendence would bring and shuddered at the thought. 
Colonel Landon Carter, one of the last of the great Virginia 
planters to climb off the fence on the American side, could 
see only the rise of arbitrary power, oppression, and tyranny 
within America.*® With this view the self-exiled New 
Englander, Samuel Curwen, fully agreed. In Philadelphia 
“Civis” assured his readers that the advocates of inde- 
pendence were trying to hurry them “into a scene of an- 
archy.” But the worst was that no one really knew what 
might follow independence. As “Civis” went on to point 
out, the radicals’ “scheme of independence is visionary; 
they know not themselves what they mean by it.” Separa- 
tion was a “leap in the dark.” In one of his earlier letters in 
answer to Common Sense. “‘Cato” pointed out that recon- 
ciliation would restore a known state of happiness. Trade, 
agriculture, and industry would flourish as before. “Penn- 
sylvania has much to lose in this contest and much to hope 
from a proper settlement of it.”” The colony had long flour- 
ished under its charter government. ‘‘What may be the con- 
sequences of another form we cannot pronounce with cer- 
tainty; but this we know, that it is a road we have not 
travelled, and may be worse than it is described.”* And so 
like the good conservatives they were, “Civis,” “Cato” and 
the rest, coming to the parting of the ways turned aside from 
the dark and unknown path marked “Independence,” and 
marched firmly down the familiar way of “Loyalty.” 

® “Dairy,” March 29, May 23, May 29, June 14, 1776, William and Mary Quarterly, 
vol. 16 (April, 1908), p. 258; vol. 18 (July, 1909), pp. 38, 43, 44, 177. 

© Ward, ed., Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen, p. 89. 

8 The Pennsylvania Gazette, May 1, 1776 (no. 2471). 


® The Pennsylvania Gazette, March 27, 1776 (no. 2466); Dunlap’s Pennsyleania Packet, or 
the General Advertiser, March 25, 1776 (no. 231). 
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Part of the uncertainty over the future of an independent 
America came directly out of the experience of the years 
which just preceded the outbreak of warfare. Those years 
did little to bring assurance that Americans would of their 
own volition reestablish a government of decency and order. 
Attention has already been given to the attitude of the men 
of great wealth to the radical’s disregard of property rights.® 
Many others shared this feeling without apparent regard to 
the extent of their personal fortunes. And if to the actual 
destruction of merchant’s ships and goods be added the 
lootings of houses like Thomas Hutchinson’s, the tarrings 
and featherings, the intimidation of officials, the general 
rioting and mob rule, the setting up of extra-legal commit- 
tees and associations, the “demagogery” of the radical 
leaders, and the enfranchisement of the propertyless com- 
mon people, then the prospect that a government of law and 
wisdom could be established in America seemed remote 
indeed. 

From the very start of the troubles there were men to de- 
nounce the resort to violence. The Stamp Act disturbances 
aroused protests from as far apart as South Carolina and 
New Hampshire. One of the most emphatic newspaper 
attacks upon the act itself and upon its British authors came 
from “‘Philo-Patriae” in the far South, but a good share of his 
criticism was diverted to the violent disorders in the northern 
colonies. Whether these disturbances had come from the 
“misguided zeal’? of true patriots, he wrote, or from “the 
villanous cunning of those who took the opportunity of the 
public discontent to promote and increase the tumult” for 
criminal purposes, in either case “the true lovers of liberty 
and their country” heard the rioting “with concern and 
sorrow.” Such behavior did injury to a just cause and might 
well alienate “men who have been accustomed to venerate 


See pp. 33-5. 
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and obey lawful authority and who delight in peace and 
order.”’** In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a letter was 
published, reputedly signed “by the greater part of the 
inhabitants of this town,” which cautioned against the dis- 
position among many people to a riotous, tumultuous be- 
havior, the publishing advertisements against particular 
persons under color and pretense of rectifying abuse in 
trade, and a destruction of people’s property in the night.” 
Some people seemed to think that in the absence of stamped 
paper all legal processes were suspended and that they could 
perpetrate “‘the most atrocious wickedness” with impunity. 
Such subversive behavior must be stopped at once, since 
“the transition from bad to worse is insensible, easy and, like 
sliding down hill, swift in its motion.” Hence the signers of 
the letter not only signified their “‘abhorrence and detesta- 
tion of all such riotous, menacing, malicious, and revengeful 
actions’’; they declared it their duty and intention, whenever 
lawfully called upon, “readily and heartily to do our utmost 
in every way possible to us, to support the public peace and 
security of the society.”® A few days later another letter 
was printed in the same New Hampshire town over the 
signature of “‘Publius,” protesting against the tendency of 
extra-legal groups to take the law into their own hands. 
There was just reason, he said, to criticize the monopolizing 
and profiteering activities of some men in that time of crisis, 
but the idea “that public injuries should be redressed by 
any other authority than the legislative” in the province was 


‘“unjustifiable.” The official “guardians of our rights and 


liberties” were awake and able to cope with the situation, 
while the “setting-up any executive authority of our own is 
naturally weakening the constitution of that government in 


“ The South-Carolina Gazett?, and Country Journal, Feb. 11, 1766 (no. 9). 
® The New-Hampshire Gazette and Historical Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1765 (no. 478) 
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which we place the basis of our political happiness and the 
sole defense of our civil rights.’ 

The same fear of the results of violent and extra-legal 
action was voiced by writers in all the colonies between the 
extreme North and the farther South. None perhaps put the 
issue on a higher plain than did “A Colonist” of New York. 
Writing in that same troubled autumn of 1765, he pointed 
out that “the late newspapers have been filled with accounts 
of mobs, riots, burning in effigy, and resignations of officers, 
which have been read with pleasure by too many.” The 
writer, on the other hand, was filled only with melancholy 
when he “‘looked forward and considered the consequences of 
such proceedings.” The inhabitants of America had the 
undoubted right to seek redress for the invasion of their 
rights, “but let us assert our liberties or demand the repeal 
of a law like honest freemen; let us not stain our characters 
by entering into riots we are ashamed of.” “Do not we 
blush,” he asked, “when we hear that under the pretence of 
asserting and maintaining the cause of liberty, robbery and 
the most atrocious crimes have been committed,” and men 
have joined in mobs, sometimes for personal revenge, some- 
times out of avarice, and sometimes to serve their personal 
ambitions? No cool-thinking man could read with pleasure 
“that a fellow subject has had his house pulled down and 
been robbed of his furniture and money, because he has 
differed in opinion from us.” Freedom of speech, he went on, 
was an essential part of liberty, “but those destroy all free- 
dom and become lawless tyrants, who take the liberty to 
ruin a fellow-citizen for speaking his mind and advising his 
countrymen.” ‘Thus in the opinion of this colonist, the 


%® The Portsmouth Mercury and Weekly Advertiser, Dec. 2, 1765 (no. 46). 


@ The General Advertiser for the New-York Thursday's Gazette, Oct. 10, 1765, a postscript 
sheet to New-York Gazette or the Weekly Post-boy (no. 1188). 
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resort to extra-legal action was a threat not only to the 
property of individual Americans but to one of their funda- 
mental freedoms as well—freedom of speech. Men who 
understood such a threat as this might well draw back from 
associating themselves with the party that permitted it. As 
the period of agitation went on and the liberties of individuals 
were more and more invaded, not only by riotous mobs, 
but also by committees and tribunals unauthorized by law, 
such men as the writers whose protests have been quoted 
became more and more concerned for the future. New 
leaders, who had won their way to power by demagogery, by 
instigating riots, and by suppressing freedom of discussion, 
gave little promise of creating a government that “honest 
men” could respect. An independent America, conceived in 
violence and in disregard of all the public virtues, as many 
conservatives believed, was hardly likely to be a worthy 
heir to the sedate and decent Britannia they called their 
mother. 

The writings of the men called Loyalists reveal that, in 
spite of individual and group differences, there were several 
features of their thinking which were general enough among 
these men to be safely called aspects of the common Tory 
mind. Apart from the special factors that influenced the 
loyalty of officeholders and members of certain religious 
bodies, and the economic and political considerations that 
affected the position of merchants, great landowners, and 
men of wealth generally, certain common attitudes of the 
Loyalists are clear. For many, if not for most, a position of 
out-and-out loyalism was something arrived at only slowly. 
They reached it after a long and unhappy course of events 
had led them from general agreement that the British policy 
of taxation was unwise to a belief that their duty bound them 
to support the mother country against her disobedient 
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colonial children. More than any other one thing it was the 
radical’s resort to violence and extra-legal action that 
brought conservatives to this position. Many of these 
Loyalists were essentially moderates who preferred to take 
a neutral stand in the controversy and abandoned that only 
when compelled to do so by men or circumstances. In- 
dividually and as a group, the Loyalist were deeply attached 
to England and the crown. They were sincere admirers of the 
British constitution and of its system of government bal- 
anced between the monarchical, the aristocratic, and the 
popular elements. ‘They were staunch believers in the value 
to America of the British connection. While many recog- 
nized that sometime the colonies would outgrow their de- 
pendent status, they were unwilling to believe that the in- 
evitable day had come. Most of the Loyalists were men who 
could not look forward with any equanimity to a future of 
independence. The changes, both external and internal, 
which would come if the Revolutionists had their way, 
seemed, even at best, too uncertain to command the trust 
and confidence of conservatives. On the contrary, if the 
future could be gauged by the present and the immediate 
past, it offered a prospect of anarchy and disorder rather 
than of stability, since mobs and violence would probably 
hold sway and demagogues would lead into political power 
an uncultured and emotional rabble. Aside from all consid- 
erations of the constitutional rights of parliament and of 
America, such were the views that influenced the minds of 
most men who ultimately declared themselves as Loyalists. 

Participation in revolution—except for those whose 
motives are most narrowly selfish—trequires a special kind of 
imaginative courage, one compounded of a general bravery 
in the face of an uncertain future, faith in that future, a 
power to imagine vividly how it may be molded to a desired 
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end, and an optimistic disregard of the possibilities of loss or 
of failure to attain the hoped-for goal. All great revolu- 
tionaries have had that sort of courage, whether or not the 
movements they led have, in the long perspective of history, 
been successful, or have sought ends to the real interest of 
humanity. The conservatives who have opposed such rev- 
olutions—again apart from those whose motives have been 
primarily ones of self-interest—have seldom been endowed 
with this sort of courage. Again and again they have dis- 
played a different group of virtues: a strong sense of the 
values in the contemporary order of society which are in 
danger of being lost, an imagination keen enough to see 
the possible harm as well as the good in the changes pro- 
posed, and a personal bravery in the face of suffering and 
persecution. 

Thus it was with the sincere Loyalists of the American 
Revolution. They saw more clearly than did some of their 
opponents the values inherent in their colonial past, in the 
tradition of government by law which was theirs under the 
British constitution, and in the strength and external 
security afforded by the British connection. They recog- 
nized the dangers threatening a future state founded in 
violence and disorder by a group of leaders many of whom 
were quite inexperienced in the art of government. And 
when their turn came to suffer in their persons and in their 
property and even by banishment or death, many of the 
Loyalists made the required sacrifice with a dignity and 
fortitude worthy of the highest admiration. What they 
lacked, what made them Loyalists rather than Revolu- 
tionists, was the other sort of courage and imagination. 
They saw the dangers ahead rather than the noble possi- 
bilities. They did not have the daring needed to strike for a 
better future even at the risk of losing a present good. They 
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lacked—many of them—a sufficient faith in mankind, in 
common, American mankind, to believe that out of disorder 
and violence, out of an inexperienced leadership and an 
undisciplined following, could come a stable and intel- 
ligent body politic. They were Loyalists, in short, because 
they had both the weakness and the strength of all true 
conservatives. 
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American Literature and American Polttics 


BY ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 


N THIS STUDY of the interrelations of the political 

thinking and the literary achievement of a selected 
number of our leading men of letters before the Civil War, 
we are most definitely concerned, first, with the literary 
result of their political thinking and, second, with the effect 
of their writing upon the course of politics. This paper can 
be only a preliminary sketch of a larger study, which should 
bring the discussion of the subject down to the present day. 

It is necessary to begin with a few definitions. It is a 
common error to speak of the Federalist, Whig, and Re- 
publican parties as conservative and of the Democratic as a 
liberal or even a radical party. But the Southern element 
in the Democratic party has often been conservative; and 
while the Whigs were usually conservative, the Republicans 
have been at times a liberal or even in the days of Thaddeus 
Stevens, a radical party. Nor is the real distinction the con- 
ventional one between a philosophy of centralization of 
power in the Federal government and an insistence upon the 
rights of the States. ‘States’ Rights” is a political philoso- 
phy which animates usually the party that is not in power in 
Washington. It has been adopted by the Republican party 
today as one of its cardinal principles, although for many 
years it was good Democratic doctrine. The essential 
difference is more fundamental, and the restlessness of some 
of our greater men of letters in their party affiliations will 
become clearer in the light of the following distinction, 
which may also explain the confusion of party thinking 
today. 
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Irrespective of party names, there have been and now are 
in this country two political philosophies, two ways in which 
the people think. One of these philosophies believes in a 
government of laws, not of men, and has been represented 
by the Federalist, Whig, and Republican parties. Since it 
is often concerned with the preservation of some institution, 
like the tariff, a central bank, the gold standard, or prohibi- 
tion, it distrusts the brilliant leader, who may seek to over- 
ride the laws. The real power is therefore to be centered in 
the legislative rather than in the executive branch of the 
Government. For, owing to its very nature, it is less likely 
to destroy an institution it has itself created. And the con- 
trol of the law making body by a more impersonal group, 
without the responsibility of office, is more easy to secure 
than the control of a president who owes his election to his 
personal appeal to the people. 

Hamilton, John Adams, Webster, and Clay were its 
greatest exponents before the Civil War and it is to be 
noticed that only one of them reached the Presidency, 
Hamilton, of course, being ineligible. The Whigs could not 
elect Clay and they never even nominated Webster, although 
in the Dartmouth College Case he had established the 
sanctity of the corporation. The extreme expression of this 
manner of thinking may be found in Nicholas Biddle’s 
instructions to General William Henry Harrison in his cam- 
paign in 1840—“Let him say not one word about his princi- 
ples! Let him say nothing—promise nothing.” 

In general these three parties, the Federalist, Whig, and 
Republican, have included the financial, commercial, and 
industrial leaders of this country—the organizers, or manipu- 
lators, rather than the producers. 

The other philosophy, represented by the Democratic- 
Republican and the Democratic parties, rests on the belief 
that laws are no better or worse than the men who make or 
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administer them. Jefferson had no constitutional right to 
buy Louisiana, but he bought it. Madison wrote the Bill of 
Rights, not to support but to /imit the Constitution. Jack- 
son broke the power of the United States Bank. To the 
members of this party, a leader is essential, because he alone 
can hold the clans together. They are not so likely to support 
an abstract institution as they are to follow a concrete leader. 
Generally speaking they are producers—planters, farmers, 
teachers, workers, with hand or brain, not organizers or 
manipulators. They elected to the Presidency, before the 
Civil War, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson—for 
John Quincy Adams, although his portrait decorated the 
hall of the last Democratic convention, was really an Inde- 
pendent. To the believers in such a philosophy, it mattered 
little than Jackson violated the principles of States’ Rights 
to keep South Carolina in the Union. He was their hero and 
that was enough for them. But when they forgot their tradi- 
tions and, in order to preserve the institution of slavery, they 
elected Pierce in 1852 and Buchanan in 1856 and failed to 
follow as a united party their great leader, Stephen A. 
Douglas, they went out of power for a quarter of a century. 
The Southern leaders, who prevented the nomination of 
Douglas in 1860, were fighting also for the control of the 
party, which they had usually possessed since its foundation. 
History is now repeating itself in the struggle of the Southern 
senators to control the present Democratic party. It is to be 
doubted that any Southern states will go as far as they did in 
1860 in repudiating the party’s choice for President. But if 
they do they will go out of power again. 

For brevity’s sake, the representatives of these two op- 
posing political philosophies will be known as the party of 
leadership and the party of institutions. It is just because 
they are so fundamental, because they satisfy, in one direc- 
tion or another, the political desires and instincts of the vast 
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majority of the people, that third parties have never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a permanent hold in the United States. 

If this were a complete study of the political philosophies 
of our men of letters, it would be necessary to commence with 
the Federalists like Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys, 
and John Trumbull, and with Democrats like Joel Barlow, 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Philip Freneau, and John Dick- 
inson, to say nothing of those political philosophers like 
Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton, whose writings often 
become literature through the importance of their thought 
and the clarity and force of their expression. But for our 
present purpose, it is sufficient to begin with Washington 
Irving, partly because he was, after Franklin, our first great 
man of letters, and partly because of the lack of political 
clarity in the early days of the Republic, which permitted a 
Federalist President and a Democratic Vice-President to be 
elected at the same time. 

Indeed Irving’s own political career illustrates this epoch 
of transitional political thinking. He began as a Federalist, 
coming from a family whose commercial traditions and 
interests led them naturally in that direction. His own disin- 
clination for business, and the collapse of the Federalist party, 
which had begun even before he left for Europe in 1815, made 
it possible for him to accept the post of Secretary of the 
Legation at London in 1829 from a Democratic administra- 
tion. His personal friendship for Louis McLane, the Minis- 
ter of the United States, had something to do with his de- 
cision, but even more, Irving’s liking for the life of a diplomat 
and his fitness for it. He never became an active party 
man, wishing, like Washington, to remain independent. 
This was not possible, but his fundamental objection to the 
impersonal form of government which was organizing the 
Whig party may be seen indirectly in his greatest contribution 
to literature. The story of “Rip Van Winkle” has lived be- 
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cause it was a protest against the “small town mind.” Rip 
has kept the sympathy of those who prefer to conduct their 
own lives, rather than be ruled by the oligarchy of the village. 
The transfer of Irving’s allegiance to the party of leadership 
was therefore a natural one, and his instinctive reaction in 
favor of an individual in contest with a political oligarchy is 
illustrated in the advice he gave to Van Buren when the 
latter’s appointment as Minister to England made Irving his 
confidant. The Senate, for reasons which now seem petty, 
had refused to ratify Van Buren’s appointment, although 
he had already reached London, and the Minister brought 
to Irving, in some doubt, the royal invitation to the King’s 
drawing room. Officially he no longer existed, and he asked 
his Secretary what he should do. Irving advised him to 
accept the invitation, for his political sense told him that 
the incident was just one more of the perennial mistakes of 
the Senate, and that ultimately it would help rather than 
hurt Van Buren. In fact it made him President.! 

Irving’s constant observation of the agitation in England 
concerning the First Reform Bill deepened his belief in de- 
mocracy. His absorption in diplomatic affairs when McLane’s 
illness gave him the full charge of the legation affected his 
own literary work mainly as an interruption, but he helped 
other Americans, like Bryant, to obtain publication of their 
work in England. Realizing that after all his first love was 
literature, he steadfastly declined to continue as Secretary of 
Legation, and returned to the United States in 1832. Here 
his acknowledged preeminence in American letters made him 
determined to justify it. First, he became more fully ac- 
quainted through his travels in the South and West, with his 
own country. He wrote 4 Tour of the Prairies in 1835 as a 
result of this experience and Astoria, in 1836, was prompted 


1 For a fuller treatment of this incident see Stanley T. Williams: Life of Washington 
Irving (New York, 1935), vol. 2, p. 12. 
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not only by this wider knowledge but also by his realization, 
born of his familiarity with British politics, that there was 
an impending struggle between England and the United 
States for the control of the North West. Irving’s love of the 
adventurer, which had prompted his Life of Columbus, 
caused him to write the Adventures of Captain Bonneville in 
1837. His travels taught him also the great importance of this 
vast Western territory not only for itself, but also as the 
natural outlet for the expansion of the East. The inevitable 
result of such experience strengthened his belief in the neces- 
sity for the Union, and this, in turn, made him a “Jackson 
man,” for the old General was engaged in his supreme 
struggle with South Carolina over the right of a State to 
nullify a Federal act. Irving could have taken a more active 
share in American politics if he had desired. But he declined 
Van Buren’s offer of the Secretaryship of the Navy in 1838 
because he disliked the turmoil of politics, the violence of 
party feeling and the virulence of the press. Yet when the 
offer of the Ministry to Spain came from the Tyler adminis- 
tration in February, 1842, Irving accepted it gladly. Some 
of his friends and enemies, including Cooper, believed he was 
a Democratic renegade to the Whig camp. But his love for 
Spain can easily explain his choice, and Tyler, of course, 
had left the Whigs and reverted to his own political philos- 
ophy, that of the Virginia Democrat. Irving’s ability as a 
diplomat was tested at once, for his written credentials were 
directed to the Queen Regent, who was already in exile 
when he arrived, and his tact in modifying his formal in- 
structions and winning the goodwill of the actual Govern- 
ment of Spain became the model for other representatives 
from this continent. The Spanish situation does not con- 
cern us here; but Irving’s experience must have strengthened 
his belief in constitutional government. When he returned 
in 1846 and began his long contemplated, long deferred Life 
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of Washington, he enriched the pages of what is still one of 
the best portraits of the man for whom he is named, with the 
knowledge and experience his political career had given 
him. 

Bryant began his political thinking in 1808 with some 
boyish, satirical verses on the Embargo Bill of President 
Jefferson, which were prompted by his father’s definite 
Federalist views rather than by the political knowledge of a 
boy of fourteen. He tried to suppress them at a later period, 
and when he assumed the editorship of the New York Eve- 
ning Post in 1829 he had become a Democrat. He was 
attracted to the party of leadership because in Andrew 
Jackson he saw the exponent of the political philosophy 
which was opposed to special privilege of all kinds. He was 
opposed to a tariff except for revenue, to legislative restric- 
tions upon commece, and to the United States Bank, which 
represented to him the private control of money. His love 
of freedom led him to prefer the strong executive who could 
be watched closely and he distrusted the less tangible 
action of the legislative branch of government, which might 
fasten upon the country institutions hard to destroy if they 
proved unwise. 

Bryant never held political office, but of course his edi- 
torials in the Post constantly dealt with politics. He was an 
example of the combination of an idealist and a party man, 
who did not believe in third parties, even the Free Soil 
party, much as he disliked slavery. His practical sense, ex- 
pressed in a letter to his brother in the campaign of 1852, 
argued that a party based upon a single idea had no prospect 
of obtaining a majority in a Presidential election. He there- 
fore steadily supported the Democratic party, except in 1848 
when the exclusion of his section of the party in New York 
State from the National Convention made him refuse to 
vote for Lewis Cass. When, however, antislavery became 
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associated with the salvation of the Union in 1860, he sup- 
ported Lincoln. He swung the Post to a limited support of 
the Republican party but withdrew himself from public 
participation in politics during his later years. But in 1876 
he declined to vote for Hayes, thereby expressing his instinc- 
tive preference for the party of leadership under Tilden as he 
had done in his support of Jackson. 

His poetry reflects almost no influence of his political 
ideas. That was because Bryant had a theory of poetry which 
confined it largely to general or abstract topics. Nature, 
Death and the past were his great themes. He wrote of 
slavery only after it had been destroyed and in the midst of 
the Civil War his principal contributions to poetry were 
fanciful verses like ““The Little People of the Snow.” “‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln” was written after Lincoln’s death, and 
Bryant’s poems that struck the national note like ““O Mother 
of a Mighty Race” are abstract, or like “The Song of 
Marion’s Men” are historical rather than political. His 
prose editorials were of course of great influence during the 
long period of his control of the Post. The paper was always 
on the side of right feeling, and he established a standard of 
conduct for the journal which lasted even after his death. 

Cooper held no public office in the United States, and 
while he occupied the Consulate at Lyons from 1826 to 1829, 
his duties were nominal and apparently unrewarded. He 
had asked for the appointment simply to give him some 
standing as a representative of his country, and he received it 
at the hands of Henry Clay, Adams’ Secretary of State, at a 
time when Clay still called himself a “National Republican,” 
rather than a “Whig.” The appointment went to Cooper as 
a man of letters rather than as a politician. Yet Cooper was 
constantly concerned with political philosophy and as was 
the case with everything else in which he was interested, he 
took definite sides and he expressed himself forcibly. Cooper 
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belonged to the party of leadership because he was a pa- 
trician. The landed estates which he inherited or married 
represented to him the only reality, as opposed to financial 
or commercial prosperity, which might disappear over night. 
He had been brought up in a society in which his father had 
ruled in almost a feudal state at Cooperstown. The only 
aristocracy which he recognized was that of the land-holder, 
because of its permanency, and he recognized the obligations 
of the land-holder as well as his rights. Cooper could be 
generous, but only after his rights had been acknowledged, 
and his quarrel with his neighbors at Cooperstown over 
a disputed passageway over his property, was only one 
instance in which he was legally right but in which he put 
himself in the wrong through untactful action. 

He belonged to the Democratic party because the in- 
dividual head of the clan who holds the tribe together, was to 
him of supreme importance. He came into young manhood 
when Jefferson was at the height of his fame, and he fol- 
lowed the leader who had added vast territory to the United 
States, and who represented as well as any American could, 
the old theory of “the King and the Commons against the 
rest.” The “rest” to Cooper were the middle class, the com- 
mercial and the financial oligarchy which depends upon some 
institution for its strength. That these did not consider 
themselves as the “middle class” did not disturb Cooper. 
For their institutional manner of thinking, which had been 
characteristic of the Federalists and became the guiding 
principle of the Whigs just before he returned to the United 
States in 1832, he had no liking. To him, it meant the 
tyranny of the tribe over the individual, which crushed him 
under the weight of superficial rules, instead of permitting 
him to determine his own destiny. Cooper knew English 
history well and in his novel of Homeward Bound he criti- 
cized vigorously the oligarchy which ruled England at the 
time of the American Revolution. 
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Cooper expressed his philosophy of government both 
directly and indirectly. In 1828 he included in his Notions 
of the Americans, Picked up by a Travelling Bachelor, an 
extremely interesting picture of our system of Government 
and of our conduct of elections, at that time. The European 
traveller who gives the excuse for the books in his letters to 
friends at home represents Cooper’s views, of course. His 
essential democracy is shown in his defence of our system by 
which Congress represented all strata of the people, and an 
individual had his chance to win political power if his ability 
was sufficient. In his American Democrat and in his Gleanings 
from Europe, he made his position clear, and in his Letter to 
His Countrymen in June, 1834, he even more vehemently 
attacked the United States Senate, which had declared 
Jackson’s removal of the deposits unconstitutional. 

In The Crater, one of his later novels, he drew a picture of 
a government in which one man ruled over an admiring 
populace, for their own good. Less directly, but with more 
artistry, he pictured in a series of novels, written while he 
was abroad, the advantages of democracy by showing the 
evils of the opposite philosophy. The Bravo protrayed the 
tyranny of the secret oligarchy of Venice in the fifteenth 
century. The Headsman revealed the cruelty of a small town 
in Switzerland in the eighteenth century, which required a 
man to become the public executioner, because it had be- 
come an hereditary office in his family. The Heitdenmauer, 
laid in the Palatinate at the time of Luther, was a more 
general attack on the class conflict of the Church, the nobles 
and the burghers, and is incidentally the weakest of the three. 

On his return to the United States, Cooper produced two 
novels, Homeward Bound and Home as Found, which illus- 
trated his philosophy of politics in its application to his own 
country. Through John Effingham, one of the characters, he 
satirized, especially in the second novel, the commercialized 
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standards and manner of thinking in New York City. In 
contrast to Effingham, who came of a good family and had 
real property, and therefore, to Cooper, was permitted to 
criticize anyone, New York was the abode of mediocrity. 
He also attacked the men of letters for their puffery of each 
other and for their “book clubs” of those days. Cooper 
became known as “John Effingham” to his enemies from that 
day forth. One of the most direct consequences of his 
patrician outlook was the trilogy of novels, Satanstoe (1845) 
The Chainbearers (1845), and The Redskins (1846). These 
were written to aid the “patroons” or large landholders in 
New York State in their fight to retain their estates un- 
broken, instead of selling them in small units to those who 
rented their farms from the patroons. Cooper believed that a 
graphic picture of the hardships endured by the original 
settlers would sway public opinion in favor of their descend- 
ants. The effect of these novels is hard to determine, for 
the earliest, Satanstoe, in which the propaganda is least 
apparent, is the best, and The Redskins, in which Cooper 
developed his arguments, is almost unreadable. 

Not only in those novels in which the very basis is this 
patrician conception of society, but also in individual char- 
acters in others of his narratives, such as Marmaduke 
Temple in The Pioneers, Cooper represented the pride and 
contentment of the land-holder. A natural consequence, 
also, is the deep sense of wrong which Oliver Effingham in 
The Pioneers feels concerning the man who, he believes, has 
robbed him of his inheritance. 

Still more indirectly but none the less truly, Cooper’s 
philosophy of leadership affected his greatest characters, 
Hawkeye, the white hunter, and his Indian braves, Uncas 
and Chingachgook. Hawkeye is the supreme individual, 
without a master, except Nature. Uncas and the others are 
Chieftains—rulers of their tribe, as truly patricians as the 
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owner of Cooperstown himself, and the summits of a feudal 
system as complete as his own. 

The most immediate effect of his writing upon political 
conditions came after his return from Europe. He was a 
notable figure and while most of the attacks upon him by the 
Whig newspapers of New York State were personal, there 
can be little doubt that the party of institutions rallied to the 
defence of the very foundations of their growing financial 
and commercial supremacy. Certainly the attacks of the 
Albany Evening Journal, the New York Tribune, and the 
Courter and Enquirer had a vicious quality which usually 
springs from a fear that the victim may become the nominee 
of an opposite party. They persisted until his suits for libel 
made them cease, somewhat poorer and a bit wiser. Not all 
the mistakes in this controversy were on one side, for Cooper 
gave as well as received, but those who think that Dickens 
exaggerated the sordid quality of the newspapers in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, should read the violent abuse which the Whig 
journals leveled at Cooper. They make political criticism 
of today seem mild and tame. 

His greatest effect must have come from his novels. His 
contest against mediocrity and oligarchy must have helped 
in the fight for democracy as he understood it. In 1834 his 
novels were translated and published in thirty-four different 
European and Asiatic cities, and his portrait of American 
life must have colored and determined the foreign view of the 
United States and in a larger political sense, must have 
helped in giving a more correct view of our civilization. For 
despite his fearless criticisms of our weaknesses, the general 
effect of his greater novels was to paint a favorable picture 
of democracy. 

Edgar Allan Poe was nominally a Whig, but his interest in 
party politics was confined largely to his successful efforts to 
obtain a Government position during the administration of 
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President Tyler. In a letter of his friend, Frederick W. 
Thomas, written in June, 1841, he said frankly: 


My claims, to be sure, are few. I am a Virginian—at least I call myself 
one, for I have resided all my life until within the last few years, in 
Richmond. My political principles have always been, as nearly as 
may be, with the existing administration, and I battled with right good- 
will for Harrison, when opportunity offered. 


Just how he “battled for Harrison” is not clear. The frag- 
ment of a campaign song which has been attributed to him 
on very slender evidence can hardly refer to Harrison, for it 
is supposed to have been written in 1843, when Harrison 
was dead. Poe was interested in public affairs much more 
definitely than is generally recognized, but his comments, 
made in his editorial capacity, are concerned usually with a 
defence of slavery or of some other Southern institution. 
He made no signal direct contribution to pro-slavery litera- 
ture but he believed in slavery and mentions the subject in 
six critical articles and nine times in his tales. Nearly all 
these references are to the kindly nature of the slaves and 
their reluctance to be set free.? He disliked the abolitionists 
extremely and spoke of them as fanatics. 

Poe was no democrat. He paid his respects to “the rabble- 
men” in his first poem Tamerlane, and his dislike of democra- 
cy is revealed in a satiric fashion in his short story—‘Some 
Words with a Mummy.” An Egyptian mummy has been 
revived and is being questioned by a group of scientists con- 
cerning his opinion of modern ideas: 


We then spoke of the great beauty and importance of Democracy, 
and were at much trouble in impressing the Count with a due sense of 
the advantages we enjoyed in living where there was suffrage ad libitum, 
and no king. 

He listened, with marked interest, and in fact seemed not a little 
amused. When we had done, he said that, a great while ago, there had 
occurred something of a very similar sort. Thirteen Egyptian provinces 
determined all at once to be free, and so set a magnificent example to the 
rest of mankind. They assembled their wise men, and concocted the 


*See his review of R. M. Bird’s Sheppard Lee, Southern Literary Messenger, Sept., 1836. 
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most ingenious constitution it is possible to conceive. For a while they 
managed remarkably well; only their habit of bragging was prodigious, 
The thing ended, however, in the consolidation of the thirteen states, 
with some fifteen or twenty others, in the most odious and insupportable 
despotism that ever was heard of upon the face of the Earth. 

I asked what was the name of the usurping tyrant. 

As well as the Count could recollect it was Mob.* 


Poe’s intensely individual habit of mind and his dislike 
of the literary oligarchies of New England and New York 
make his adoption of the party of institutions at first glance, 
unnatural. But Poe had been brought up in the household 
of John Allan, his foster father, who belonged to the mer- 
chant set of Richmond, rather than to the planter caste. It 
was the tradition that represented financial integrity and the 
privileges of property rather than the rights of humanity. 
In short it was the South of John Marshall and not that of 
Thomas Jefferson. The preservation of state sovereignty 
and of slavery was of supreme importance, for upon them 
rested the commercial prosperity of the South. 

Poe’s written word had little effect upon politics or events. 
His violent attacks on the Whig office holders in Philadel- 
phia who, be believed, kept him from office, were confined 
to letters to his friends, and his satirical remarks on de- 
mocracy in his fiction could hardly have made any lasting 
impression. 

Hawthorne held political office more frequently than any 
other of our early men of letters. Through the influence of 
George Bancroft, Collector of the Port of Boston, he was 
given the post of Weigher and Gauger in the Boston Custom 
House from 1839 to 1841, which he lost when the Whigs 
came into power. From 1846 to 1849 he was Surveyor of the 
Port of Salem and, finally, when his college mate, Franklin 
Pierce, became president in 1853, Hawthorne was appointed 
by him to the Consulate at Liverpool, which he held until 


* American Review, April, 1845. 
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1857. These appointments were made rather through per- 
sonal friendships than through Hawthorne’s service to his 
party, with one exception. His Life of Franklin Pierce, 
published as a campaign biography, was the most direct 
result of his party affiliations. In it he did his best, with 
some obvious difficulty, to emphasize the qualities of leader- 
ship or at least personality, which he saw in his old friend. 
The conventional picture of Franklin Pierce is certainly at 
variance with the following description written by Haw- 
thorne in Italy in 1859 and included in his French and Italian 
Notebooks: 


I see a good deal of General Pierce, and we talk over his presidential 
life, which, I now really think, he has no latent desire nor purpose to 
renew. Yet he seems to have enjoyed it while it lasted, and certainly he 
was in his element as an administrative man; not far-seeing, not pos- 
sessed of vast stores of political wisdom in advance of his occasions, but 
endowed with a miraculous intuition of what ought to be done just at the 
time for action. His judgment of things about him is wonderful, and his 
Cabinet recognized it as such; for though they were men of great ability, 
he was evidently the master-mind among them. None of them were 

articularly his personal friends when he selected them; they all loved 
fim when they parted; and he showed me a letter, signed by all, in which 
they expressed their feelings of respect and attachment at the close of 
his administration. There was a noble frankness on his part that kept 
the atmosphere aiways clear among them, and in reference to this char- 
acteristic, Governor Marcy told him that the years during which he 
had been connected with his Cabinet had been the happiest of his life. 


That Hawthorne’s adherence to the party of leadership 
was not accidental, is shown more than once in his writings. 
His admiration for Andrew Jackson was keen. In his Life of 
Pierce he described Jackson as “the illustrious man whose 
military renown was destined to be thrown into the shade by 
a civil administration, the most splendid and powerful that 
ever adorned the annals of our country.” The most inter- 
esting of his political writing, however, is his article “Chiefly 
About War Matters,” published in the Atlantic Monthly for 
July, 1862. Here the attitude of the ““War Democrat” shows 


*On pp. 497-8. 
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in his fair minded treatment of his theme—too fair minded 
apparently for the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who 
made him omit certain passages, notably the description of 
Abraham Lincoln. This picture of Lincoln was restored in 
the Riverside Edition of Hawthorne’s works. It is too long 
for complete reproduction here, but Hawthorne’s power of 
observation is shown in the following passage: 


The whole physiognomy is as coarse a one as you would meet any- 
where in the length and breadth of the States; but withal, it is redeemed, 
illuminated, softened, and brightened by a kindly though serious look 
out of his eyes, and an expression of homely sagacity, that seems weighted 
with rich results of village experience. A great deal of native sense; no 
bookish cultivation, no refinement; honest at heart, and thoroughly so, 
and yet, in some sort, sly,—at least, endowed with a sort of tact and 
wisdom that are akin to craft, and would impel him, I think, to take an 
antagonist in flank, rather than to make a bull-run at him right in front. 
But, on the whole, I like this sallow, queer, sagacious visage, with the 
homely human sympathies that warmed it; and, for my small share in the 
matter, would as lief have Uncle Abe for a ruler as any man whom it 
would have been practicable to put in his place. 

Immediately on his entrance the President accosted our member of 
Congress, who had us in charge, and, with a comical twist of his face, 
made some jocular remark about the length of his breakfast. He then 
greeted us all round, not waiting for an introduction, but shaking and 
squeezing everybody’s hand with the utmost cordiality, whether the 
individual’s name was announced to him or not. His manner towards us 
was wholly without pretence, but yet had a kind of natural dignity, 
quite sufficient to keep the forwardest of us from clapping him on the 
shoulder and asking him for a story. 


It was certainly Hawthorne’s political creed, that of belief 
in leadership, which prompted this last sentence and also his 
portrait of General McClellan. One fairly sees the soldier in 
his few but vivid words. McClellan evidently made a very 
favorable impression on Hawthorne, for in speaking of the 
enthusiasm of his soldiers for their commander, he says: 


If he is a coward, or a traitor or a humbug, or anything less than a 
brave, true and able man, that mass of intelligent soldiers whose lives 
and honor he had in charge, were utterly deceived, and so was this present 
writer, for they believed in him and so did I. 


Vol. 12, pp. 310-1. 
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Hawthorne was the only one of the writers with whom this 
article is concerned who saw McClellan at the head of his 
soldiers, and his picture is therefore the best. 

This essay is interesting for another reason. Except for the 
Introduction to The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne’s fiction 
practically never reflects his experiences in the Custom 
Houses or on the sea, but one of the best passages in this 
essay is his description of the Union vessels destroyed by the 
Confederate ram, the Merrimac. After a glowing tribute to 
the Cumberland, which went down with her flag flying, he 
continues: 

That was a noble fight. When was ever a better word spoken than 
that of Commodore Smith, the father of the Commander of the Congress, 


when he heard that his son’s ship was surrendered? “Then Joe’s dead” 
said he; and so it proved. 


Hawthorne’s democracy was fundamental. At Bowdoin 
College, he and Franklin Pierce joined the more democratic 
of the two literary societies, just as Longfellow belonged to 
the more conservative. Those who picture him as a recluse 
forget his excursions into the country, where in the rural 
taverns he loved to talk to the rustics who made the inn their 
club. He was quite as much at home there as at the Satur- 
day Club in Boston. His attitude toward the Union was also 
characteristic. He was devoted to it, but it was to the entire 
Union, North and South, not to a portion of it. 

The most direct effect of Hawthorne’s official duties in the 
Custom Houses upon his fiction was to interrupt it. Only 
three stories were published during his Boston experience, 
only one during his surveyorship at Salem and during his 
Consulate at Liverpool nothing at all. The indirect effect of 
his strong individualistic philosophy, which led to his ad- 
herence to the party of leadership, probably caused his with- 
drawal from the communistic experiment at Brook Farm and 
later his satire of the community life in The Blithedale 
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Romance. But of even greater significance is his creation of 
Hester Prynne, who had defied the bitter tyranny of the 
small town mind. The supreme creation of our fiction, The 
Scarlet Letter, is a celebration of individual free will. 

The effect of this novel, however, or of any of his fiction, 
upon the course of events must have been of the most in- 
direct nature. The Life of Pierce, however, could easily 
have aided the campaign of his friend, and the Atlantic 
article probably helped to create a better understanding of 
the “War Democrat” point of view. But the most significant 
element in the relation of Hawthorne to his political philoso- 
phy lies in the fact that alone of the great New Englanders 
he belonged officially to the party of leadership and equally 
alone among them he remained content with his political 
affiliations and uncritical of them. 

Emerson was probably the best example of a writer whose 
basic principles were at variance with his party ties. His 
active participation in politics was limited to a few speeches 
in 1851 for J. G. Palfrey, the candidate of the Liberty party 
for Congress. But he had a decided interest in political 
affairs, evidenced not only in his essay “Politics,” but also 
in many references in his other Essays and in his Journals. 
In “Politics,” delivered in his series of lectures in 1839-40, 


he said: 


Of the two great parties which at this hour almost share the nation 
between them, I should say that one has the best cause, and the other 
the best men. The philosopher, the poet, or the religious man, will of 
course wish to cast his vote with the democrat, for free-trade, for wide 
suffrage, for the abolition of legal cruelties in the penal code, and for 
facilitating in every manner the access of the young and the poor to the 
sources of wealth and power. But he can rarely accept the persons whom 
the so-called popular party propose to him as representatives of these 
liberalities. They have not at heart the ends which give to the name of 
democracy what hope and virtue are in it. The spirit of our American 
radicalism is destructive and aimless: it is not loving; it has no ulterior 
and divine ends, but is destructive only out of hatred and selfishness. 
On the other side, the conservative party, composed of the most moder- 
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ate, able and cultivated part of the population, is timid, and merely 
defensive of property. It vindicates no right, it aspires to no real good, 
it brands no crime, it proposes no generous policy; it does not build, nor 
write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster religion, nor establish schools, nor 
encourage science, nor emancipate the slave, nor befriend the poor, or 
the Indian, or the immigrant. From neither party, when in power, has 
the world any benefit to expect in science, art, or humanity, at all 
commensurate with the resources of the nation.° 

This analysis is flavored somewhat by his lack of knowl- 
edge of political leaders outside of New England. 

When he had to choose between a leader and an institu- 
tion he preferred the first. “‘An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man,” he said in “Self-Reliance,” written 
between 1838 and 1840. Again in “The Conservative,” de- 
livered in Boston in 1841, he stated definitely—‘“‘It will never 
make any difference to a hero what the laws are.” In his 
lecture on “The Young American” in 1844 he went as far as 
any abolitionist in attacking the Union. “At this moment,” 
he said, “‘the terror of old people and of vicious people is lest 
the Union be destroyed.” He was willing at any time to 
abandon an institution for a principle. 

As we look through his Journals for his real thoughts, 
which he did not always print in his published essays, we 
find illustrations of his growing discontent with the party of 
institutions. He objected especially to the attempts at com- 
promise with the pro-slavery elements, North or South. 


Ah, thou damnable Half-and-Half! Choose, I pray you between God 
and the Whig Party, and do not longer strew sugar on this bottled 
spider.’ 

He resented especially the subservience of the New Eng- 
land representatives in Congress. In 1850 he writes in the 
Journal: 


As far as I know, the misfortune of New England is,—that the 
Southerner always beats us in politics. And for this reason, that it comes 
at Washington to a game of personalities. The Southerner has personal- 


* Works (Cent. ed.), Second Series of Essays, pp. 209-10. 
1 Journals, vol. 7, p. 126. 
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ity, has temperament, has manners, persuasion, address and terror, 
The cold Yankee has wealth, numbers, intellect, material power of all 
sorts, but has not fire or firmness, and is coated and talked and ban- 
tered and shamed and scared till he votes away the dominion of his 
millions at home!® 


Again he notes: 


The relation of men of thought to society is always the same. They 
abhor Whiggism, they abhor rebellion. They refuse the necessity of 
mediocre men, that is, to take sides.* 


The passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, September 18, 
1850, roused him to fury. His resentment was due quite as 
much to what he believed to be the cowardice of New Eng- 
land, and especially of Daniel Webster, in supporting the bill, 
as it was to the immorality of slavery. In the two public 
addresses Emerson made on the Fugitive Slave Law, one at 
Concord, May 3, 1851, and one in New York City, March 7, 
1854, “on the fourth anniversary of Daniel Webster’s speech 
in favor of the Bill,’’!° he laid great stress on Daniel Webster’s 
support of the Law. 


But passing from the ethical to the political view, I wish to place this 
statute, and we must use the introducer and substantial author of the 
bill as an illustration of the history. I have as much charity for Mr. 
Webster, I think, as any one has. I need not say how much I have en- 
joyed his fame. Who has not helped to praise him? Simply he was the 
one eminent American of our time, whom we could produce as a finished 
work of Nature. We delighted in his form and face, in his voice, in his 
eloquence, in his power of labor, in his concentration, in his large under- 
standing, in his daylight statement, simple force; the facts lay like the 
strata of a cloud, or like the layers of the crust of the globe. He saw 
things as they were, and he stated them so. He has been by his clear 
perceptions and statements in all these years the best head in Congress, 
and the champion of the interests of the Northern seaboard: but as the 
activity and growth of slavery began to be offensively felt by his consti- 
tuents, the senator became less sensitive to these evils. They were not 
for him to deal with: he was the commercial representative. He indulged 
occasionally in excellent expression of the known feeling of the New 
England people: but, when expected and when pledged, he omitted to 


8 Journals, vol. 8, pp. 100-1. 
® Ibid., vol. 8, pp. 120-1. 
” Miscellanies, pp. 177-245. 
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speak, and he omitted to throw himself into the movement in those 
critical moments when his leadership would have turned the scale. At 
last, at a fatal hour, this sluggishness accumulated to downright counter- 
action, and, very unexpectedly to the whole Union, on the 7th March, 
1850, in opposition to his education, association, and to all his own most 
explicit language for thirty years, he crossed the line, and became the 
head of the slavery party in this country." 


Emerson’s regret for Webster’s course of action rested 
upon his basic philosophy, not only in politics but also in 
history and in life. He loved a great man, especially if he 
represented the individual’s independence of mediocrity. He 
had remained, not by any means content, in the Whig 
party, because Webster was the great man of New England, 
and justified Emerson’s adherence to it. But when Webster 
compromised with slavery the idol had fallen, and Emerson 
was left in a party which he sensed clearly was destined to 
split apart and decline in power. 

Emerson’s published criticisms of Webster, which space 
forbids quoting here any further, are mild compared to those 
he wrote in his Journal in 1851. 

I opened a paper today in which he [Webster] pounds on the old 
strings in a letter to the Washington’s Birthday feasters in New York. 
“Liberty! liberty?” Pho! Let Mr. Webster, for decency’s sake, shut his 
lips once and forever on this word. The word /iberty in the mouth of 
Mr. Webster sounds like the word Jove in the mouth of a courtezan.” 

For the institutions the Whigs represented he had little 
concern. In his Journal for 1851 we find: “The malignity of 
parties betrays the want of great men. If there were a power- 
ful person to be the Belisarius of Free Soil, he would strike 
terror into these rich Whigs and these organized vulgarities 
called the Democracy. The puzzle of currency remains for 
rich and poor. I never saw a rich man who thought he knew 
whence the hard times came. 

“As for the tariff, that interests only a few rich gentlemen 
in Boston and Philadelphia.” 


1 Miscellanies, pp. 202-3. 
8 Journals, vol. 8, p. 182. 
Ibid., p. 265. 
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Emerson’s denunciation of Webster was, of course, unfair, 
Webster honestly believed that the preservation of the 
Union was more important than the abolition of slavery, 
Emerson took the opposite ground. In the Journal for 1851 
we find him attacking the Union. 


Nothing seems to me more bitterly futile than this bluster about the 
Union. . . . We sneak about with the infamy of crime in the streets and 
cowardice in ourselves, and frankly once for all, the Union is sunk, the 
flag is hateful, and will be hissed. 

The worst mischiefs that could follow from Secession and new com- 
binations of the smallest fragments of the wreck were slight and medi- 
cable to the calamity your Union has brought us.“ 


During 1852 he still continued to confide in his Journal 
his opinion on party differences. One passage is especially 
interesting, because it represents his real opinion perhaps 
more truly than his printed utterances. It is: 


Let your elevation make you courteous, else your courtesy is paint 
and varnish. The Democrats are good-humored—the Whigs are angry 
because the Democrat has really the safe and broad ground. Let your 
zeal for freedom proceed from grounds of character and insight and you 
can afford a courtesy which Websters cannot afford.” 


He was attracted toward the Democracy because he 
sensed its foundation in leadership—but he did not quite see 
it himself, because he was not acquainted with the Southern 
leaders, and because the Democratic party in the fifties was 
beginning to shift its ground and become the party of 
institutions. 

To Emerson, the Union was an institution which kept 
slavery alive. In his “Speech on Affairs in Kansas” in 1856 
he described the Union as “a conspiracy against the North- 
ern states which the Northern states are to have the privi- 
lege of paying for.”**® As before it was the repression of 
individual liberty he deplored. 

M4 Journals, vol. 8, pp. 185-6. 


 Ibid., p. 323. 
% Miscellanies, p. 259. 
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There is no Union. Can any citizen of Massachusetts travel in honor 
through Kentucky and Alabama and speak his mind?” 


It was in this same address that Emerson showed his in- 
sight into the conditions which were making a contest be- 
tween the two sections inevitable. He appreciated the dan- 
gers which were threatening—and said: 


Send home everyone who is abroad, lest they should find no country 
to return to. Come home and stay at home, while there is a country to 
18 
save. 


And in the Journal for 1856 he prophesied that South 

Carolina would attack as soon as she was able to do it.” 
George Bancroft in a review of Holmes’ Life of Emerson 

recognized Emerson’s farsightedness in political affairs when 


he said: 


Even after the inauguration of Lincoln, several months passed away 
before his Secretary of State or he himself saw the future so clearly as 
Emerson had foreshadowed it in 1856.” 


In 1862 in his speech delivered in Washington and printed 


in the Atlantic Monthly in April, 1862, as “American Civiliza- 
tion,” Emerson pointed out the necessity of Emancipation: 


Congress can by edict, as a part of the military defence which it is the 
duty of Congress to provide, abolish slavery and pay for such slaves as 
we ought to pay for. 

It is interesting to note that Lincoln, in the Emancipation 
Proclamation, spoke of his action as: 


An act of jutice, warranted by the Constitution upon military neces- 
sity. 

Emerson changed naturally his point of view concerning 
the payment for the slaves. In his “Boston Hymn,” read at 
the meeting in January, 1863, in Boston, to celebrate the 
Emancipation Proclamation he said: 

Miscellanies, p. 260. 

8 [bid., p. 263. 


® Journals, vol. 9, p. 49. 
® North American Review, vol. 140 (Feburary, 1885), p. 142. 
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Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


At last, after Lincoln’s election, Emerson believed he had 
found a party to suit him. 


The country is cheerful and jocund in the belief that it has a govern- 
ment at last. The men in search of a party, parties in search of a princi- 
ple, interests and dispositions that could not fuse for want of some base,— 
all joyfully unite in this great Northern party, on the basis of Freedom.” 


But by 1862, he is once more critical: 


But our politics are petty and expectant. The Government is par- 
alyzed, the army paralyzed. And we are waiters on Providence. Better 
for us, perhaps, that we should be ruled by slow heads than by bold ones, 
whilst insight is withheld. Yet one conceives of a head capable of taking 
in all the elements of this problem, the blockade, the stone fleet, the naval 
landings, insurrection, English ill-will, French questionability, Texas.” 


Again he was looking for a leader. On the occasion of his 
visit to Washington in January, 1862, he was taken by Sena- 
tor Sumner to visit the officers of the government. In his 
Journal is shown his power to bring statesmen and politi- 
cians vividly before us. There is a fair and unconventional 


picture of Lincoln: 


A frank, sincere, well-meaning man, with a lawyer’s habit of mind, 
good clear statement of his fact; correct enough, not vulgar, as de- 
scribed, but with a sort of boyish cheerfulness, or that kind of sincerity 
and jolly good meaning that our class meetings on Commencement Days 
show, in telling our old stories over. When he has made his remark, he 
looks up at you with great satisfaction, and shows all his white teeth, 
and laughs. He argued with Sumner the whole case of Gordon, the slave- 
trader, point by point, and added that he was not quite satisfied yet, and 
meant to refresh his memory by looking again at the evidence. All this 
showed a fidelity and conscientiousness very honourable to him.” 


There is also a more unusual word picture of the inter- 


views with Stanton, Chase, and Seward. Emerson noted 
especially the way in which one politician maneuvered to 
% Journals, vol. 9, p. 325. 


® Ibid., vol. 9, p. 364. 
% [bid., vol. 9, p. 375. 
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force the other to make the first advances. Seward’s com- 
plaints of the dilatory actions of Congress, which threw 
upon the Executive all the responsibility for getting things 
done, has quite a modern ring. As Emerson proceeds with 
his account, one cannot fail to be impressed with his acute- 
ness, as he passes from Seward to the White House for a 
second visit and hears Lincoln’s reaction to the messages 
from France and Spain, congratulating him on the con- 
clusion of the Trent affair. Emerson’s tact is also revealed in 
the following passage: 

Governor Andrew [of Massachusetts] had much to say of Mr. Seward. 
He thought that he surpassed all men in the bold attempt at gasing 
other people, and pulling wool over their eyes. He thought it very 
offensive. He might be a donkey,—a good many men are,—but he 
didn’t like to have a man by this practice show that he thought him one. 
I told him that I had much better impressions of Mr. Seward, but I did 
not relate to him any conversations.” 

Emerson’s effect on political thinking of his time must 
have come quite as much from his public addresses as from 
his printed essays. Some of them indeed were not printed 
until 1884 in the Miscellanies. When he read the “Boston 
Hymn,” however, the audience felt “an electric thrill,” 
according to good judges like John S. Dwight.* 

Of his other poems, “Voluntaries”’ (1863) and ““The Ode 
Sung in the Town Hall of Concord” (1857) are connected 
with Emerson’s political philosophy only in their celebration 
of freedom. But that, after all, was his principal concern. 
His effect must have come from the fact that a great leader 
of the thought of his day had courage and foresight; even if 
he could find no party that had a political leader he could 
follow. 

Longfellow’s relation to politics presents at first glance a 
paradox. He was in no sense a politician, and in 1844 he 


Journals, vol. 9, p. 391. 
® See Carl F. Strauch, “The Background of Emerson’s Boston Hymn,” Amer. Lit., 
vol. 14 (March 1942), pp. 36-41. 
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declined Whittier’s proposal that he should accept a nomina- 
tion to Congress on the Liberty Party ticket, saying: 

Though a strong anti-slavery man, I am not a member of any society 
and fight under no single banner.” 

Yet one of his poems, dealing with a political issue, had 
probably more effect and will last longer than any written by 
his contemporaries. 

Longfellow’s greatest poems deal with national themes, 
but they are inspired usually by legend or tradition. His 
poetry upon local scenes or expressing local feeling like ““The 
Village Blacksmith,” was democratic, and his dislike for 
intolerance caused him to write the New England Tragedies, 
These are treated, however, from a universal point of view. 
In his Journal, he makes comparatively little reference to 
politics. He mentioned Taylor’s election in 1840 in his 
Journal but made no comment and did not mention the 
election of Pierce in 1852 or of Buchanan in 1856. He voted 
with the Whigs in state elections on November 12, 1849, but 
supported Palfrey, the Free Soil Candidate for Congress. 

The conventional but quite incorrect picture of Long- 
fellow as “‘a sweet and gentle singer” makes it necessary to 
insist that his real nature was one that kindled to leadership. 
That was the reason why the rioting Harvard students in 
1841 refused to talk to any other member of the Faculty, 
including the President, but sent word they would talk to 
Professor Longfellow.” Anyone who has stopped an under- 
graduate riot, knows that it cannot be controlled by “sweet 
and gentle singers.” 

To the cause of abolition, Longfellow contributed his 
Poems on Slavery in 1842. They are not representative of 
Longfellow at his best, and while there are quotable lines, 
the poems as a whole seem to have been written from a 


% Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (ed. by Samuel Longfellow), vol. 2, p. 20. 
= Thomas W. Higginson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Cambridge, 1902), pp. 176-7. 
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purely descriptive point of view. Yet one of the, “The 
Witnesses,” was republished in the Leeds’ Anti-Slavery 
Series in London. Longfellow evidently felt their weakness, 
for he omitted them in the Collected Edition of his poems, 
published by Carey and Hart in 1845. In his Journal for 
February 6, 1846, he notes: 


The anti-slavery papers attack me for leaving out the “slavery 
poems” in the illustrated edition. They are rather savage.” 


The omission was evidently at the request of the publish- 
ers. But in another edition, published in 1846 by Harpers, 
the poems were restored. It was characteristic of Long- 
fellow that when he was confronted with the choice between 
the abolition of slavery and the preservation of the Union, 
he should take the broader and more fundamental view of 
the situation. On September 22, 1849, he completed ““The 
Building of the Ship.” The apostrophe to the Union with 
which the poem closes is expressed with such magnificent 
simplicity and inevitability of phrase that it has become 
itself a standard by which all similar poems must be judged: 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 


* Samuel Longfellow, Life, vol. 2, p. 32. 
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Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee. 

In Longfellow’s Journal for February 12, 1850, he notes: 

In the evening Mrs. Kemble read before the Mercantile Library 
Association, to an audience of more than three thousand . . . “The 
Building of the Ship,” standing out upon the platform, book in hand, 
trembling, palpitating, and weeping, and giving every word its true 
weight and emphasis. She prefaced the recital by a few words, to this 
effect: that when she first saw the poem, she desired to read it before a 
Boston audience; and she hoped she would be able to make every word 
audible to that great multitude. 

The effect which this British actress, carried away herself 
by the dramatic value of the poem, made upon an American 
audience is only faintly reflected in Longfellow’s words. 

One of the most significant tributes to its power was 
made by Noah Brooks, in an article published in Scribner’s 
Monthly for August, 1879, entitled “‘Lincoln’s Imagination.” 
Brooks described his reading of the poem to Lincoln early 
in the sixties, and the deep impression it made upon the 
President. “He did not speak for some minutes, but finally 
said, with simplicity; ‘It is a wonderful gift to be able to 
stir men like that.’ ” 

Certainly it is hard to overestimate the importance of the 
share Longfellow played in the building up of an imaginative 
picture of the Union. He was generally recognized as the 
foremost poet of the nation, and to millions of people the 
word went forth that in spite of doubts and dangers he had 
not despaired of the Republic. Moreover, his influence 
helped in another way. Historians have often remarked 
how strange it was that in the Civil War the common people 
of Great Britain sympathized with the Union. We know 
how widespread was the distribution of Longfellow’s poetry 
in England. The late Professor Grosvenor of Amherst re- 
lated the tribute of a British editor who remarked to him, “A 
stranger can hardly have an idea how familiar many of our 
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working people are with Longfellow. Thousands can repeat 
his poems who have never read a line of Tennyson and prob- 
ably never heard of Browning.”* Can anyone doubt that 
the apostrophe to the Union was among the poems that 
Englishmen learned by heart, coming as it did at the end of a 
poem about the sea? 

In January, 1864, Bryant was asked by the Committee in 
charge of the Long Island Sanitary Fair to contribute verses 
which would appeal to the hearts of those who had suffered 
in the war. Instead of sending anything of his own he copied 
a portion of Longfellow’s poem, saying: “I can think of 
nothing more pertinent to this occasion than the thought 
expressed in the noble lines of Longfellow.” ‘The energetic 
Chairman sent a copy of this letter to Longfellow, asking 
him to contribute some lines of Bryant. Longfellow’s reply 
is extremely interesting: 


Dear Madam, 

It is certainly a very graceful compliment which Mr. Bryant has paid 
me, and which you are kind enough to send me. I should like to send 
you a stanza from one of his poems in return, but it would look like a 
parody upon his idea, and parodies always take away the grace of the 


original. 
I therefore send you a stanza which will rhyme better with your other 


pieces, than the one first sent. 


He then added the concluding stanza of his poem, “The 
Cumberland”: 


Ho! brave hearts that went down in the seas! 
Ye are at peace in the troubled stream; 
Ho! brave land! with hearts like these, 
Thy flag that is rent in twain 
Shall be one again, 
And without a seam! 


The permanent quality of “The Building of the Ship” has 
recently been recognized by its inclusion in a message from 
President Roosevelt to Prime Minister Churchill. 


*® Quoted by Higginson, Life, p. 3. 
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The effect of this poem upon Lincoln was not, however, 
the only instance of Longfellow’s influence upon him. At 
the conclusion of Lincoln’s special message to Congress, 
July 4, 1861, he said: 


And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with pure pur- 
pose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward without fear and with 
manly hearts. 


He must have remembered the passage in Longfellow’s 
Hyperion, translated by Longfellow from a tablet he had 
seen at San Gilgen: 


Look not mournfully into the Past. It comes not back again. Wisely 
improve the Present. It is thine. Go forth to meet the Shadowy Future, 
without fear and with a manly heart. 


As the Civil War drew near, Longfellow makes occasional 
reference to the question of approaching trouble. On May 
18, 1860, he notes in his Journal Lincoln’s nomination for 
the Presidency without comment. But on December 3, he 
wrote: 


I hope the North will stand firm, and not bate a jot of its manhood, 
Secession of the North from freedom would be tenfold worse than 
secession of the South from the Union.” 


Whittier was the most definitely of all the New England 
group, a practical politician, and was keenly ambitious for 
political office at the beginning of his career. He wished to go 
to Congress, and we find him, according to a letter, written 
by him to his friend Edwin Harriman, probably in August, 
1832, advocating a postponing of the Congressional election 
in the North Essex district, by playing off the two opposing 
forces in the Whig party, until after the November trial. 
The reason for this effort lay in the fact that Whittier was 
not then twenty-five years old and would not reach that 
age until December 17, 1832. He hoped to slip in as a com- 
promise candidate.* 


% Samuel Longfellow, Life, vol. 2, pp. 353, 358-9. 
%1 Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1894), vol. 1, 


pp. 167-8. 
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His sacrifice in joining the cause of Abolition was all the 
greater because it shut the doors of a national political 
opportunity against him. He was elected twice to the State 
Legislature of Massachusetts, but he declined the second 
election on account of his health. 

Whittier left the Whigs and helped to found the Liberty 
party. He realized that such a party would have little 
success at first and he led his followers to support a Whig, 
Caleb Cushing, in the northern district of Essex, because he 
leaned toward the cause of abolition, while he helped to elect 
a Democrat, Robert Rantoul, Jr., in the southern district, for 
a similar reason.** The political instincts of his youth led 
him to separate from Abolitionists like Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, who believed that politics should be 
avoided and that the moral sense of the community should 
be aroused. Whittier went on, year after year, helping to 
elect members of the lower legislative bodies, who in their 
turn could affect Congress, until the time should come when 
an Abolitionist might be elected to the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. 

Whittier left the Whig party because he was not happy in 
the party of institutions. His natural instinct was for leader- 
ship, but he could not join the Democrats for they meant to 
him the preservation of slavery. He attacked the Union 
because he believed that institution was keeping slavery 
alive. In 1842, in a letter to his friend Sewall, he said, “If 
Texas is to be added to us—let us say ‘Disunion before 
Texas,’ ” and his poem ““Texas,” in 1844, read in its first 


form: 
Make our Union band a chain! 
We will snap its links in twain, 
We will stand erect again. 
Useful as Whittier’s efforts in the political field may have 
been, his best service to his party lay in his poetry. Some of 


®S. T. Pickard, Whittier as a Politician (1900), pp. 2-3. 
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his most effective verse was written with the object of forcing 
the leaders of the Whig party to take a stand against slavery 
instead of dodging the issue. “Ichabod,” his attack on 
Webster for his support of compromise, ranks with Brown- 
ing’s ““The Lost Leader” in its lament for the great man 


who might 
Have lighted up and led his age. 


but failed to do it. Like Emerson, Whittier’s bitter attack 
on Webster was prompted by his belief that the great Whig 
leader of New England was a renegade to the cause of hu- 
manity. Years later, Whittier, in his poem “The Lost Oc- 
casion,” paid a sincere tribute to Webster, realizing that he 
knew better than Whittier what was best for national unity. 
But mistaken as it was, “Ichabod” is the finer poem, from 
the point of view of emotional appeal. It sprang from 
Whittier’s instinctive love for leadership. All through life he 
was constantly writing verse tributes to those he wished to 
honor. In his Complete Works, his “Personal Poems,” 
written to individuals, number sixty-four, and not to insist 
too strongly on the political theory of this paper, his last 
tribute was to Samuel J. Tilden, a Democrat. 

Whittier’s poetic appeal was not only to the Whig 
politicians, but also to the conscience of New England, to 
shake off the apathy which bound them through financial 
and commercial connections with the South. His prose arti- 
cles like “Justice and Expediency” with its statistical proof 
that slavery did not pay, could be disregarded, but when the 
Fugitive Slave Law was passed, and Whittier rose to his 
greatest height in “‘Massachusetts to Virginia,” the ringing 
appeal swept through the North and insisted on being heard: 
And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with the salt sea spray; 

And Bristol sent her answering shout down Narragansett Bay! 


Along the broad Connecticut old Hampton felt the thrill, 
And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen swept down from Holyoke Hill. 
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The voice of Massachusetts! Of her free sons and daughters, 
Deep calling unto deep aloud, the sound of many waters! 
Against the burden of that voice what tyrant power shall stand? 
No fetters in the Bay State! No slave upon her land! 

Since the Civil War was against his principles as a member 
of the Society of Friends, his verse was turned into other 
channels, or when as in “Barbara Frietchie” he did cele- 
brate an imaginary incident of the war, the interest is not 
political. When slavery was abolished, his stirring verses, 
“TLaus Deo,” show where his heart always lay. 

When the Free Soil party merged, with other elements, 
into the Republican party, he naturally joined it, and as 
a Presidential Elector he voted for Lincoln both in 1860 and 
1864. But his political activity lessened in his later years, 
and as one of his best biographers has put it: 

Too old to change his vote when the reaction against the Republicans 
set in, he yet felt the force of the counter movement and respected its 
best motives. Long a partisan, he became in his later years a lover of 
the right irrespective of party, a friend of freedom and truth and honest 
dealing under any name.* 

Oliver Wendell Holmes took practically no share in party 
politics. His position with regard to the reform causes of the 
day is given clearly in a letter he wrote in 1846 to Lowell, 
who had urged him to take a more active share in them. 
Dr. Holmes stated with his usual clarity, that he was not 
opposed to the War with Mexico, although he thought it 
“a poor quarrel’’; that he regretted a stanza in his Phi Beta 
Kappa Poem, which apparently reflected upon the Aboli- 
tionists, but he expressed no interest in the anti-slavery 
campaign: 

I believe [he said], that at present you and I cannot prevent the 


existence of slavery. But the catastrophe of disunion I believe we can 
cere and thus avert a future of war and bloodshed which is equally 


rightful to both of us in contemplation. Can you trust me that I really 
believe this, or do you confine all honest faith and intelligent judgment to 


those who think with you? Mind this one thing,—I give these as reasons 
™ George R. Carpenter, John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge, 1903), p. 259. 
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why I did not feel specially called upon to introduce the subject of 
slavery in preference to many others, but I am glad there are always 
eloquent men to keep the moral sense of the world alive on the subject. 
I thought disunion the most vital matter at present. 


That Dr. Holmes did not refrain entirely from comment 
on political personages, a poem ““The Statesman’s Secret”’® 
read by him at a meeting of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of Boston in November, 1855, is evidence. It formed a 
portion of a longer poem, “Each Heart Hath Its Own Secret,” 
and it dealt with types of humanity who cherish a secret 
love or ambition. The “statesman” was unquestionably 
Webster, who is pictured as having a “fatal dream” of a 
throne. Dr. Holmes then proceeds: 


Ah, fatal dream! What warning spectres meet 
In ghastly circle round its shadowy seat! 
Yet still the Tempter murmurs in his ear 
The maddening taunt he cannot choose but hear: 
“Meanest of slaves, by gods and men accurst, 
He who is second when he might be first! 
Climb with bold front the ladder’s topmost round, 
Or chain thy creeping footsteps to the ground!” 
Illustrious Dupe! Have those majestic eyes 
Lost their proud fire for such a vulgar prize? 
Art thou the last of all mankind to know 
That party-fights are won by aiming low? 
Thou, stamped by Nature with her royal sign, 
That party-hirelings hate a look like thine? 
Shake from thy sense the wild delusive dream! 
Without the purple, art thou not supreme? 
And soothed by love unbought, thy heart shall own 
A nation’s homage nobler than its throne!** 


Dr. Holmes recognized apparently that the party of insti- 
tutions had no wish to nominate a man as great as Webster. 
How much wiser was his judgment of Webster than that of 
Whittier or Emerson is seen in his poem on the “Birthday of 
Daniel Webster, January 18, 1856.” There is here no criti- 

* J. T. Morse, Jr., Oliver Wendell Holmes (Cambridge, 1896), vol. 1, pp. 300-1. 


% Originally called “The Disappointed Statesman.” 
* Poetical Works (Boston, 1893), vol. 3, p. 224. 
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cism of Webster for his compromise with the South; it is an 
elegy upon a great man, and the closing stanza may have 
been prompted by the attacks made upon the statesman: 


In vain the envious tongue upbraids, 
His name a nation’s heart shall keep 
Till morning’s latest sunlight fades 
On the blue tablet of the deep.” 


When the Civil War came, Dr. Holmes became one of the 
most prolific of poets, twenty-four poems at least being 
written by him. Several were hymns, like “The Army 
Hymn” or “Union and Liberty,” which seem not to have 
caught the fancy of those for whom they were written. His 
verses were patriotic rather than political. “The Voice of 
the Loyal North,” read at his class dinner January 3, 1861, 
has some striking phrases, like: 


God help them if the tempest swings 
The pine against the palm. 


but the total effect is hardly distinguished. The best of his 
poems dealing with the war are the noble memorial verses 
“To John and Robert Ware,” and the most interesting in 
some ways is his satire ““The Sweet Little Man, Dedicated 
to Our Stay-at-Home Rangers.” 

In October, 1861, at a time when disappointment over the 
first battle of Bull Run was keen, Dr. Holmes published in 
the Atlantic Monthly “The Wormwood Cordial of History,” 
an article which has not been reprinted in his Collected 
Works. It has, however, a special interest because of its 
emphasis upon the necessity of a strong executive in time of 
war, and the belief that a sudden successful attack by the 
enemy at the beginning of a war may be on the whole a good 
thing to unify the nation. His remark that “a ship of the 
line costs as much as a college, but we are finding out that 
the masts are a part of the fence around the college,” has a 
certain pertinence also. 

* Poetical Works, vol. 1, p. 246. 
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On July 4, 1863, Dr. Holmes delivered an Oration before the 
City Authorities of Boston which was printed as a pamphlet 
in 1863 and reprinted as “The Inevitable Trial” in Pages 
from an Old Volume of Life. It is political in the larger 
sense, for it is an eloquent plea for the Union, at a time of 
discouragement. His main thesis was that the war was 
inevitable, but he erred in believing that slavery was the 
main cause, rather than the preservation of the Union. 

Dr. Holmes’ general political philosophy, that of the party 
of institutions, is shown in his statement that “if any insti- 
tution or statute is a violation of the sovereign law of God,” 
it is to be expected that those who believe it is wrong will 
try to get rid of it. His criticism of the South rested on his 
opinion that “They breed a superior order of men for 
leaders, an ignorant commonalty ready to follow them as 
vassals of feudal times follow their lords . . . and a race of 
bondsmen.” This would imply that the party of leadership 
had no attraction for him. Yet later on in the address he 
said, ‘“‘We want the virile energy of determination which 
made the oath of Andrew Jackson sound so like the devotion 
of an ardent saint that the recording angel might have 
entered it unquestioned among the prayers of the faithful.” 
The climax of the address is a bugle call to those who “are 
frightened by the money we have spent,” to the timid 
and the neutral to forget their fears and “in the name of out- 
raged honor, in the interest of violated sovereignty, for the 
life of an imperilled nation, for the sake of men everywhere 
and of our common humanity, for the glory of God, to stand 
by their country through good and through evil report until 
victory comes.” 

While Dr. Holmes was speaking these words, which might 
almost be an utterance of today, the great victories of 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg were being won. 

These two prose utterances and the shrewd observations 
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concerning political events which he included in his letters 
written during the sixties to John Lothrop Motley, prove 
that Dr. Holmes might have taken a more prominent part 
in political expression during the forties and fifties had he 
chosen to do so. But his energies were then turned in other 
directions; in his attack on what he thought to be outworn 
theological doctrines, or in his attempted reforms in medical 
practice. In these efforts he felt he was of more service, and 
perhaps he was right. 

Lowell was an independent in politics, especially at the 
beginning and at the close of his career. His interest in 
politics was constant and keen. But he declined to run for 
office, although he accepted diplomatic appointments at the 
hands of President Hayes, to the Spanish and to the English 
missions. He also served as a Presidential Elector on the 
Hayes ticket in 1876. 

Lowell’s interest in politics resulted in more published 
contributions to literature than were produced by any other 
of the writers who have been treated in this discussion. In 
the edition of his works, which he supervised in 1890, there 
are fifteen essays or addresses classed as “‘Political.”” Both 
series of the Biglow Papers, twenty in all, had their inspira- 
tion in politics, local or national, and five other poems dealt 
with the Civil War. He also reprinted in this edition twenty- 
six poems, originally dealing with slavery, which at the time 
the verses were written was a political issue. In their revised 
form several of these no longer refer to slavery but deal with 
freedom in general. Lowell did not include in his authorized 
edition fifty-five prose articles published in the Pennsylvania 
Freeman or the National Anti-Slavery Standard. Yet they 
contain some of his most brilliant political satire. These 
have fortunately been reprinted.** He also omitted four of 
his essays printed in the Atlantic Monthly or the North 

% The Anti-Slavery Papers of James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1902). 
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American Review, as well as minor editorials. Finally, there 
are nineteen poems, published originally in the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, which have not been reprinted, and 
four articles in the London Daily News, written in 1846, 
Altogether there are seventy-four poems and seventy-eight 
prose articles which owed their inspiration to his interest in 
political and public affairs.® 

In 1843 Lowell wrote to G. B. Loring: 

As for the two great parties which divide this country, I for one dare 
to say that democracy does belong to neither of them . . . so I care not 


which whips. . . . The Abolitionists are the only ones with whom I sym- 
pathize of the present extant parties.” 


Lowell’s interest in the Abolition movement became defin- 
ite after his engagement to an ardent anti-slavery champion, 
Maria White, in 1840. In 1844 he was a delegate to the New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention and after his marriage in 
December, 1844, he became a contributor to the Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman and the Anti-Slavery Standard. Lowell threw 
himself heart and soul into the movement, but it remains a 
distinct stratum in his career and it was his perennial inter- 
est in the cause of freedom of all kinds that led him into the 
anti-slavery ranks. This is illustrated by one of his greatest 
poems, “The Present Crisis,” published in the Boston 
Courier, December 11, 1845. While the slave is referred to 
clearly, the attack is upon slavery everywhere and the 
climax of the poem could refer to any situation, even one of 
today. 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife with Truth and Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 


Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light. 


%® For the Daily News articles, see Horace E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 
1901), vol. 1, pp. 186-9. 
© Letters of James Russell Lowell (C. E. Norton, ed.), vol. 1, p. 43. 
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Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land? 
Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’t is Truth alone is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong. 


Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through Oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet earth’s chaff must 
fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath passed by. 

Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


It is the universal quality which lifts this and other 
poems of Lowell far above the average literary utterance of 
the abolitionists. It is also the reason why the first of the 
Biglow Papers, published in the Boston Courier, June 17, 
1846, with its stirring appeal to the conscience of New 
England, still needs no annotation: 


Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s akneelin’ with the rest, 
She thet ough’ to ha’ clung forever 
In her grand old eagle-nest; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
W’ ile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world! 


Almost as good are the third paper, “What Mr. Robinson 
Thinks,” with its catchy refrain; the fifth, ““The Debate in 
the Sennit,” voicing Lowell’s indignation at the attitude of 
John C. Calhoun toward the Northern Senators; and the 
seventh, “A Letter from a Candidate for the Presidency,” 
published in June, 1848, which includes 


Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin’ nothin o’ the sort; 
I aint a Wig, I aint a Tory, 
I’m just a canderdate, in short... . 
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This gives you a safe pint to rest on, 
An’ leaves me frontin’ South by North. 


The remaining papers of the First Series fail to be as con- 
vincing as they were at the time of their publication. The 
“Birdofredom Sawin” verses need too much explaining in 
their local allusions. The significance of the Biglow Papers 
lay in their turning the tables on those who had tried to 
laugh the abolitionists out of court. Frequently their ve- 
hemence had made them fit subjects to cause a smile, but 
Lowell turned his satiric blasts on that part of the Whig 
party which truckled to the slave power, and made it 
ridiculous. The First Series of the Biglow Papers also con- 
tained Lowell’s most definite statments concerning the dis- 
solution of the Union. He had made a guarded reference to 
it in his poem “On the Captures of Certain Fugitive Slaves 
near Washington” in July, 1845, but in the Biglow Papers the 
first- paper ended: 


Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part, 
They take one way, we take t’other, 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart; 
Man hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them that God has noways jined; 
An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind. 
Lowell, however, was never as rabid an abolitionist as 
Whittier and in a letter to C. F. Briggs in 1848 he said: 
I do not agree with the abolitionists in their dis-union and non-voting 
theories.*! 
Of the other poems of the forties, the “Stanzas on Freedom,” 
closes with the lines: 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
Sometimes as in the “Ode to France,” ostensibly dealing 
with the revolution in that country in 1848, there are clear 
“ Letters of James Russell Lowell, vol. 1, p. 173. 
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connotations of Lowell’s anti-slavery feeling. Who can doubt 
that such lines as 


They trampled Peace between their savage feet, 
And by her golden tresses drew 
Mercy along the pavement of the street. 


referred to the dragging of Lloyd Garrison along the streets 
of Boston in 1835? 

In a letter to S. H. Gay in June, 1846, Lowell wrote “I 
had rather give the cause one good poem than one thousand 
indifferent prose articles.” But for our purpose his prose is 
quite as significant as his verse for it reveals his political 
philosophy more directly. His traditions led him to the 
Whigs, but his instincts turned him in the direction of the 
party of leadership. Consequently, his keenest shafts were 
directed against the cowardice, as he described it, of the 
Whig party in not taking a firm stand on slavery. In his 
article on the annexation of Texas he said: 


If the Whig party had gone into the contest as sincerely opposed to 
the annexation of Texas as the mass of the Democrats were in favor of 
it, we have no doubt the result of the presidential election would have 
been reversed. But a large majority of the Whig party are not, and 
cannot well ever be, very ardent haters of the slave system. Embracing 
as it does, the large capitalists and monopolists of the North, who feel a 
natural sympathy with the monopolists of the South, it is not to be 
expected that the Whig party can take a very decided or honest anti- 
slavery stand. It is not money or railroads or factories that the Northern 
monopolist usurps; he lays his selfish hands upon human freedom like 
his brother at the South, and hence a feeling of unavoidable sympathy 
between them. The system of labor and of its reward at the North we 
sincerely believe to be but little better than that at the South.” 


Like Emerson and Whittier he looked for leadership to 
Daniel Webster and he was disappointed. In his article on 
Webster* he asked “How far might not that trumpet voice 
have reached, in behalf of the oppressed, from the com- 


© “Texas,” Pennsyloania Freeman, January 30, 1845. Rep. in Anti-Slavery Papers, 


vol. 1, pp. Q-10. 
““Daniel Webster,” National Anti-Slavery Standard, July 2, 1846. Rep. in Anti- 


Slavery Papers, vol. 1, pp. 35-43. 
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manding position conceded to his powerful intellect! .. , 
Shall not the Recording Angel write Ichabod after the name 
of this man in the great book of doom?” It is an interesting 
fact that Lowell used in 1846 the title of one of Whittier’s 
finest poems, written in 1850. And later in his article ““What 
Will Mr. Webster Do?’ Lowell said: 


We cannot find that Mr. Webster has communicated an impulse to 
any of the great ideas which it is the destiny of the nineteenth century to 
incarnate in action. His energies have been absorbed by Tariff and 
Constitution and Party—dry bones into which the touch of no prophet 
could send life. Party could hardly take up the whole of a great mind s0 
that nothing would be left over for humanity. . . . The people are fast 
awakening to great principles: what they want is a great man to con- 
centrate and intensify their diffuse enthusiasm. 


Lowell was naturally disheartened when the Whig party 
nominated General Zachary Taylor. He had expressed him- 
self vigorously on May 11, 1848,“ concerning the policy of 
nominating men who had no known opinions. His cleverness 
was shown in the same article when he spoke of the only 
Whig candidates who won the Presidency: 


General Harrison, it is understood, was surrounded by a cordon 
Sanitaire of a committee. No prisoner in Spielberg was ever more cau- 
tiously deprived of the use of writing materials. 

General Taylor’s claims may be very shortly summed up. He isa 
general, a slaveholder and nobody knows what his opinions are. 


After Taylor had received the nomination of the Whigs, 
Lowell expressed himself even more vigorously, in “The 
Nominations for the Presidency”: 


General Taylor must certainly have been born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth. That he is possessed of every good quality is at once quietly 
taken for granted. His partisans work as strange miracles about him as 
Mephistopheles did with his gimlet in Auerbach’s cellar. The guests had 
but to call for white wine or red, and a few twirls of the gimlet into 
the wainscot would set the desired liquor abroach. In the same way one 
needs only to inquire for any desirable quality of intellect or character 


“ National Anti-Slavery Standard, July 13, 1848. Rep. in Anti-Slavery Papers, vol. 1, 
pp. 108-15. 
“ “Presidential Candidates,” National Anti-Slavery Standard, May 11, 1848. Rep. in 


Anti-Slavery Papers, vol. 1, pp. 60-1. 
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and a turn or two of the political augurs indicates at once its hitherto 
unsuspected existence in General Taylor. Onecan hardly conceive of so 
many and so great virtues combined except in an epitaph or an obituary. 
It may safely be conceded that so perfect a character could never have 
been formed except under the fostering influence of slavery. In com- 

arison with the General, Cerberus hides his diminished heads and ac- 
[acaledges himself outdone in a walk which has hitherto been considered 
peculiarly his own. Taylor must be a great many more than three 
gentlemen at once.“ 


Lowell’s political sagacity was shown in his article “The 
Course of the Whigs.” The party was jubilant over its vic- 
tory, but Lowell knew better. “We think the Whig Party 
has over-reached itself,” he wrote. “It has gained a mo- 
mentary advantage at the cost of its existence.” His 
prophecy came true—no Whig again crossed the threshold of 
the White House. In this same article Lowell said: “The 
Whigs have no positive principle to give them coherence,” 
and he might have added, no institution to defend. Conse- 
quently Lowell voted in 1850 for a “Union Ticket (half 
free-soil, half Democrat),” in order to overthrow “the Whig 
domination.” 

When the Republican party was born, Lowell greeted it 
with enthusiasm, for he believed it was founded upon the 
principle of Free Soil. He used the Atlantic Monthly, of 
which he became editor in 1857, as a vehicle for the attack 
upon Buchanan’s administration for its lack of vigor. The 
quality which lifts Lowell’s political writings above the 
thousands which have been forgotten, is illustrated in this 
article, ““Mr. Buchanan’s Administration,” published in the 
Atlantic Monthly for April, 1858. It was begun by Parke 
Godwin, but as we pass to the portion written by Lowell” 
there is an increase in the vigor, and one feels an imagination 


“ National Anti-Slavery Standard, June 22, 1848. Rep. in Anti-Slavery Papers, vol. 1, 
P- 

® National Anti-Slavery Standard, Jan. 11, 1849. Rep. Anti-Slavery Papers, vol. 2, p. §. 

* Letter to S. A. Gay. Letters of Lowell (Norton ed.), vol. 1, p. 253. 

® Lowell’s portion begins in the middle of the first column, p. 754. It was not reprinted. 
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playing upon facts which is absent in the earlier portion of 
the article. 

“The Election in November,” published in the Atlantic 
Monthly in October, 1860, illustrates Lowell’s power of 
analysis of the relative positions of the parties from his point 
of view. While the writing is at times brilliant, this essay 
also reveals Lowell’s temporary lack of foresight, which he 
shared incidentally with a large majority of his fellow citizens, 
It seems strange to read today some of his statements: 


We do not see how the particular right of whose infringement we hear 
so much, is to be made safer by the election of Mr. Bell, Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, or Mr. Douglas, there being quite as little chance that any of them 
would abolish human nature as that Mr. Lincoln would abolish slavery. 
Or again: 

The object of the Republican party is not the abolition of slavery, but 
the utter extirpation of dogmas which are the logical sequence of at- 
tempts to establish its righteousness and wisdom.” 

“E Pluribus Unum,” appearing in the Atlantic for Febru- 
ary, 1861, is an able exposition of the opinions of those who 
believed in a strong central government. Lowell was coming 
out of the slavery dispute into the broader field of Union and 
disunion. “Slavery,” he says, “is no longer the matter in 
debate, and we must beware of being led off upon that side- 
issue.””®! 

When Lowell transferred his editorial interest to the 
North American Review in January, 1864, he published an 
estimate of Lincoln in “The President’s Policy,” which 
appears now in the Political Essays as “Abraham Lincoln,” 
with a short addition written after Lincoln’s death. Lowell’s 
estimate of Lincoln was fair and just: 


Mr. Lincoln’s task was one of peculiar and exceptional difficulty. Long 
habit had accustomed the American people to the notion of a party in 
power, and of a President as its creature and organ, while the more vital 
fact, that the executive for the time being represents the abstract idea 


© Works (Riverside ed.), vol. 5, pp. 30 and 42. 
Jbid., p. 71. 
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of government as a permanent principle superior to all party and all 
private interest, had gradually become unfamiliar. They had so long 
seen the public policy more or less directed by views of party, and often 
even of personal advantage, as to be ready to suspect the motives of a 
chief magistrate compelled, for the first time in our history, to feel him- 
self the head and hand of a great nation... .” 


Lowell realized that what was needed to preserve the 
Union was a great leader. The essay is studded with quot- 
able passages, such as: 


The cautious, but steady, advance of his policy during the war was 
like that of a Roman army. He left behind him a firm road on which 
public confidence could follow; he took America with him where he went; 
what he gained he occupied, and his advanced posts became colonies. . . . 

The imputation of inconsistency is one to which every sound politician 
and every honest thinker must sooner or later subject himself. The fool- 
ish and the dead alone never change their opinion.® 


The final passage was an eloquent tribute, to be outdone 
only by Lowell’s own poetic portrait of Lincoln in the 
“Harvard Commemoration Ode.” 

Lowell’s political essays are always best when he is deal- 
ing with a large issue, as in this essay, or in ““The Rebellion,” 
published in the North American Review for July, 1864. But 
in the articles on strictly political issues of the moment, like 
“General McClellan’s Report,” or “McClellan and Lin- 
coln,” he shows definite partisan bias and is quite unfair to 
the ablest general the North possessed. It is startling, to 
say the least, in view of the judgment of history, to read 
that McClellan was acting for political motives while Stan- 
ton was incapable of doing such a thing! In “Reconstruc- 
tion,” published in April, 1865, Lowell mingles curious ideas 
concerning confiscation of Southern property with broad- 
minded statements: 

We should remember that it is our country which we have regained, 
and not merely a rebellious faction which we have subdued.™ 


® Works, vol. 5, pp. 184-5. 
® Ibid., pp. 195, 196. 
Ibid., p. 227. 
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He had ideal views of the negro—his principles were 
correct enough but unfortunately many of his hopeful 


prophecies read now very sadly. He says: 


The only way to fit men for freedom is to make them free; the only 
way to teach them how to use political power is to give it to them.® 


He argues for suffrage being given to the blacks, partly for 
abstract reasons, partly to secure political supremacy. 

The papers on Reconstruction fall below Lowell’s high 
standard, being too greatly colored by his party feeling. 
So are those devoted to Andrew Johnson, whose patriotic 
efforts to carry out Lincoln’s policies were not appreciated 
by Lowell at that time. The last of his articles to deal 
directly with the Civil War was “A Look Before and After,” 
in which he does not hesitate to repeat some passages which 
had appeared in the essay on Lincoln. Once again the differ- 
ence in the style is noticeable when his portion of the essay 
is reached. 

Lowell’s poetry during the Civil War dealt generally with 
national rather than sectional themes. He revived Hosea 
Biglow and in February, 1862, appeared “Mason and 
Slidell, a Yankee Idyll,” the best of the Second Series. The 
seizure by Captain Wilkes, commander of the San Jacinto, 
of Mason and Slidell, two Confederate envoys, from the 
British mail steam Trent in October, 1861, had caused great 
excitement in both countries. The British Government 
demanded immediate return of the envoys, although they 
had been informed by their highest legal authority that their 
position was untenable, in view of their own conduct through 
many years. Lincoln gave the envoys back, obviously not 
wishing a war with England. Lowell voiced the general 
indignation in the biting phrases with which he characterized 
the British policy. There is a little too much introduction, 


® Works, vol. 5, p. 230. 
% North American Review, January, 1869. The portion from p. 260 is by Lowell. See 
George W. Cooke, Bibliography of James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1906), p. 35. 
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but when “Jonathan to John”’ finally begins, the spirit of the 
nation seems to be speaking through the words. Four of the 
fourteen stanzas will illustrate how the poems rises into 
prophecy at the close: 


We give the critters back, John, 
Cos Abram thought ’t was right; 
It warn’t your bullyin’ clack, John, 
Provokin’ us to fight. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
We've a hard row,” sez he, 
“To hoe jest now; but thet somehow, 
May happen to J. B., 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 


We know we’ve got a cause, John, 
Thet’s honest, just, an’ true; 
We thought ’t would win applause, John, 
Ef nowheres else, from you. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
His love of right,” sez he, 
“Hangs by a rotten fibre o’ cotton: 
There’s natur’ in J. B., 
Ez wal’z in you an’ me!” 


Shall it be love, or hate, John? 
It’s you thet’s to decide; 
Ain’t your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world’s beside? 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
Wise men forgive,” sez he, 
“But not forgit; an’ some time yit 
Thet truth may strike J. B., 
Ez wal ez you an’ me!” 


God means to make this land, John, 
Clear thru, from sea to sea, 
Believe an’ understand, John, 
The wuth o’ bein’ free. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess 
God’s price is high,” sez he; 
“But nothin’ else than wut He sells 
Wears long, an’ thet J. B. 
May larn, like you an’ me!” 


Nearly all of the remaining Biglow Papers are now hard 
reading, being grotesque in too ridiculous a fashion. The sixth 
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paper, “‘Suthin in the Pastoral Line,” which reveals again 
Lowell’s interest in nature is much better than his “Jeff 
Davis in Secret Session.” “The Latest Views of Mr. Big- 
low,” published in February, 1863, urges the necessity of 
action, and Andrew Jackson is held up as the model who 
would have done things. Outside of the Biglow Papers, 
Lowell wrote only a few poems which he classified as refer- 
ring to the Civil War. “Memoriae Positum,” on the death 
of Robert Gould Shaw, is a noble ode. But the greatest poetic 
utterance of Lowell, the ““Ode Recited at the Harvard Com- 
memoration,” delivered July 21, 1865, rises above politics, 
The magnificent tribute to Lincoln, which was added after 
the poem was read, remains still the best interpretation of 
the character of the great leader. 

After the Civil War Lowell grew restive at the elements 
that controlled the Republican party. As a delegate to the 
National Convention in 1876 he helped to defeat Blaine for 
the nomination and he presided at a meeting to purge the 
party of the corruption of the Grant regime. He declined, 
however, the offer of a nomination for Congress in the same 
year, although he was told that he was the only candidate 
with whom the Republicans could carry the district. Ina 
letter to Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell on September 16, 1876, 
he tells her: 


I am doing what I can in a quiet way to secure a good man, and if we 
fail in this, I shall vote for the present member, a Democrat to be sure, 
but a very respectable and intelligent man.® 


His acceptance of the post of Presidential Elector on 
the Hayes Ticket placed him in a position in which he might 
have changed history. It is now generally recognized that 
Tilden was elected. He received at least two hundred and 
three electoral votes to one hundred and sixty-six for Hayes, 


8 Letter to C. E. Norton, August 21, 1876, Letters, vol. 2, p. 403. 
8 New Letters of James Russell Lowell (M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ed. 1932), p. 220. 
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and had a popular plurality of two hundred and fifty 
thousand. But the canvassing boards in the states of Florida, 
South Carolina and Louisiana manipulated the votes and 
returned majorities for Hayes. Ultimately the Electoral 
Commission decided by a strict party vote of eight to seven 
that Tilden had received one hundred and eighty-four votes 
and Hayes one hundred and eighty-five. The Electors are 
not bound by the Constitution to vote for the party’s 
choice, and Lowell was appealed to by those who believed 
Tilden had been elected, to vote for him. His own words 
explain why he did not do so: 


There was a rumor, it seems, that I was going to vote for Tilden. But, 
in my own judgment, I have no choice, and am bound in honor to vote for 
Hayes, as the people who chose me expected me to do. They did not 
choose me because they had confidence in my judgment, but because 
they thought they knew what that judgment would be. If I had told 
them that I should vote for Tilden, they would never have nominated 
me. It is a plain question of trust. The provoking part of it is that I 
tried to escape nomination all I could, and only did not decline because I 
thought it would be making too much fuss over a trifle.™ 


During his term as Ambassador to Great Britain he made 
an address on “Democracy,” the occasion being his inaug- 
ural address on assuming the Presidency of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, On October 6, 1884. This address 
still remains one of the fundamental expressions of the best 
kind of American political philosophy. He was explaining to 
a foreign country the real meaning of our democracy as a 
liberal understood it. He showed how the dire prophecies of 
those who opposed the abolition of property qualifications 
for voting in Massachusetts had come to nothing, and then 
proceeded to analyze the inevitable growth of a broader 
understanding, on the part of the privileged classes, of the 
rights of the common man. The address is studded with some 
of his best epigrams: 


® Letters, vol. 2, pp. 408-9. 
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Formerly the immense majority of men—our brothers—knew only 
their sufferings, their wants, and their desires. They are beginning now 
to know their opportunity and their power.” 

It is only by instigation of the wrongs of men that what are called the 
Rights of Man become turbulent and dangerous. 

Not a change for the better in our human housekeeping has ever taken 
place that wise and good men have not opposed it.® 

Theodore Parker said that “Democracy meant not ‘I’m as good as 
you are,’ but ‘You’re as good as I am.’”® 

I am one of those who believe that the real will never find an irre- 
movable basis till it rests on the ideal.™ 


He then explained the underlying policies of the framers 
of the Constitution, and the necessity of the compromises 
that secured its adoption. He met the fears of those who 
depended upon property rights by asking: 


Is it not the best security for anything, to interest the largest possible 
number of persons in its preservation and the smallest in its division?® 


He paid his respects both to Congress and Parliament ina 
pointed fashion: 


The English race, if they did not invent government by discussion, 
have at least carried it nearest to perfection in practice. It seems a very 
safe and reasonable contrivance for occupying the attention of the 
country, and is certainly a better way of settling questions than by push 
of pike. Yet, if one should ask it why it should not rather be called 
government by gabble, it would have to fumble in its pocket a good while 
before it found the change for a convincing reply.” 


His definition of democracy still stands. After quoting a 
phrase of Napoleon he said: 


I should be inclined to paraphrase this by calling democracy that form 
of society, no matter what its political classification, in which every man 
had a chance and knew he had it. . . . Democracy in its best sense is 
merely the letting in of light and air.” 


© Works, Riverside ed., vol. 6, p. 15. 
Jbid., p. 16. 

® Jbid., p. 18. 

® Jbid., p. 20. 

 Tbid., p. 21. 

Ibid., p. 26. 

Tbid., p. 27. 

 Ibid., pp. 33-4. 
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Lowell’s clarity is shown by his ability to distinguish 
between Communism, Socialism, and State Socialism, at a 
time when the terms were generally confused. The essay 
concludes by an eloquent plea for humanity. 

He watched with great interest the Cleveland-Blaine 
campaign of 1884. 


“As for the small majority for Cleveland,” he wrote to C. E. Norton, 
“IT am more than satisfied with any, considering the obstacles. That we 
are saved from Blaine is enough for the nonce.” 


And in a letter to Dr. Holmes he states definitely that he 
would have voted for Cleveland had he been at home. 
Holmes had written to Cleveland urging him to retain 
Lowell in his post at London. Cleveland felt, however, that 
he should be represented by a Democrat, and Lowell was 
glad to return to his native country. 

In 1888 he spoke before the Reform Club of New York 
City upon ““The Place of the Independent in Politics.” In 
England he had eulogized our democratic institutions, but in 
this address he called attention to our shortcomings. He 
defined politics as: 


An art which concerns itself about the national housekeeping, about the 
immediate interests and workaday wants, the income and the outgo of 
the people. ... But there is a higher and wider sense in which politics may 
fairly be ranked as a science.™ 


It was with politics as a science that Lowell was interested. 
But he felt called upon to be more specific: 


It is admitted on all hands that matters have been growing worse for 
the last twenty years, as it is the nature of evil to do. It is publicly as- 
serted that admission to the Senate of the United States is a marketable 
thing. I know not whether this be true or not, but is it not an ominous 
sign of the times that this has been asserted and generally believed to 
be possible, if not probable? It is notorious that important elections are 
decided by votes bought with money, or by the more mischievous equiv- 
alent of money, places in public service. What is even more disheartening, 


® Letters, vol. 3, p. 121. 
® Works, vol. 6, pp. 195-6. 
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the tone of a large part of the press in regard to this state of things is 
cynical, or even jocular.” 


Lowell believed that the only remedy lay in an independent 
body, which would seek the best men for office. In other 
words he wanted a party of leadership, without the partisan 
machinery. His instinctive feeling is revealed in his ques- 
tion “what aggregate of little men will amount to a single 
great one, that most precious coinage of the mint of nature? 
They are not the product of institutions.” He tried to make 
his address non-partisan but he trained his guns definitely at 
the “waving of the bloody shirt” by the Republican party, 
and the “war tariff.”” His words concerning the evils of high 
protection read like a prophecy: 


I confess I cannot take a cheerful view of the future of that New Eng- 
land I love so well when her leading industries shall be gradually drawn 
to the South, as they infallibly will be, by the greater cheapness of labor 
there. It is not pleasant to hear that called the American system which 
has succeeded in abolishing our commercial marine. It is even less pleas- 
ant to hear it advocated as being for the interest of the laborer by men who 
imported cheaper labor till it was forbidden by law. The true American 
system is that which produces the best men by leaving them as much as 
possible to their own resources.” 


His interest in Tariff Reform had been shown in his brief 
address before the Tariff Reform League of Boston in 
December, 1887. This became largely an eulogy of President 
Cleveland: 


Personally, I confess that I feel myself strongly attracted to Mr. Cleve- 
land as the best representative of the higher type of Americanism that 
we have seen since Lincoln was snatched from us. ... But we are not here 
to thank him as the head of a party. Weare here to felicitate each other 
that the presidential chair has a MAN in it, and this means that every 
word he says is weighted with what he 1s.” 


He inveighed against the policy of nominating men for 
the highest office because they had “‘no record,” just as he 
had done in 1848. 


% Works, vol. 6, pp. 199-200. 
[bid., p. 217. 
[bid., pp. 184-5. 
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In short, his personal and local traditions led him into the 
party of institutions while his desire to see real leaders in 
office turned him away from the oligarchy that ruled from 
1865 until 1884. His praise of Cleveland in 1887 shows where 
his heart really lay. 

The effect of Lowell’s political writings is hard to estimate. 
The fiery anti-slavery poems of his youth must have stirred 
men’s hearts, as Whittier’s did. The Biglow Papers were 
widely read, and The First Series undoubtedly helped to 
disturb the consciences of the Whig appeasers. As the editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly and the North American Review he 
must have influenced a significant group especially through 
the Second Series of the Bigelow Papers. His personal 
qualities as well as his addresses during his Ministry helped 
in impressing Great Britain with the real meaning of our 
democracy. In his later years his notable addresses as well as 
his personal authority were of service in the attempts to 
secure civil service and tariff reform. If his writings could 
be revived and circulated among the younger generations, 
they would be of inestimable service through his insistence 
that the only hope of democracy is the selection of great 
leaders who have secured the trust of the people. 

Indeed the instinctive feeling of practically all of the 
writers I have discussed turned them away from the party of 
institutions. The very fact that they were creative artists 
led them to the party of leadership, the party of progressive 
ideas. Irving, Bryant, Cooper, and Hawthorne remained 
there, usually content, as Poe remained with the Whigs. 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell were restless in 
the Whig party, but local conditions kept them from under- 
standing the basic philosophy which would have taken 
them over to Democracy. They tried to make the great 
leader they wanted out of Webster, but when he failed 
them, they turned their guns on him, and Whittier simply 
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left the party altogether. By 1852 the party of leadership 
had abandoned for the time its best traditions and this left 
them no place to go. They, therefore, joined the new party 
of institutions, the Republican, because the defence of the 
Union gave them a valid reason for doing so. And soon a 
great leader, Lincoln, arose unexpectedly, within those 
ranks, to satisfy their instinctive desires. He too was a man 
of letters, who wrote the greatest prose utterance in celebra- 
tion of the triumph of the Union, in whose defence Longfellow 
and Lowell wrote the noblest poetry. 

Limitations of space have prevented a discussion of other 
writers of the Middle States or of the South whose work was 
done largely before the Civil War and was affected by their 
political affiliations. Their importance demands separate 
treatment, which may come at a future time. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 18, 1944 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Library of the Society, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, October 18, 1944, at 10.45 a.m. The 
meeting was called to order by President Samuel Eliot 
Morison. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George Parker 
Winship, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
Shepherd Knapp, Samuel Eliot Morison, Lawrence Waters 
Jenkins, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles 
Eliot Goodspeed, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence 
Counselman Wroth, Wallace Walter Atwood, Daniel Waldo 
Lincoln, George Sumner Barton, George Francis Booth, 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, Harry Galpin 
Stoddard, George Crompton, Maxwell Savage, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, Charles Taylor Tatman, Thomas Winthrop 
Streeter, William Irving Clark, John Woodman Higgins, 
George Gregerson Wolkins, Howard Corning, Allyn Bailey 
Forbes, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., James Duncan 
Phillips, LeRoy Elwood Kimball, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, 
Alexander Hamilton Bullock, Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Albert 
White Rice, Frederick Lewis Weis, Donald McKay Frost, 
Wat Tyler Cluverius, William Greene Roelker, Thomas 
Franklin Currier, Harold Stein Jantz, Frederick Haven 
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Pratt, Samuel Foster Damon, William Alexander Jackson, 
Shepard Pond, George Leslie McKay, and Roger Wolcott. 

Mr. Lincoln was appointed Secretary pro tem in the 
absence of Mr. Blakeslee and read the call for the meeting, 
It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records of 
the last meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Brigham, the Treasurer’s report by Mr. Bullock, and 
the Librarian’s report by Mr. Shipton. It was voted to 
accept these reports and refer them to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, the President 
appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. Goodspeed, 
Pond, and McKay to nominate officers for the coming 
year, and to distribute, collect, and count the ballots. 
Mr. Goodspeed announced that the ballot which had been 
printed was the list of officers suggested by his committee. 
The list follows: 

For President 


Samuel Eliot Morison, Litt.D., of Boston, Mass. 


For Vice-presidents 


Paul Beagary Morgan, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


For Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Charles River, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 

Albert White Rice, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 

Donald McKay Frost, LL.B., of Dover, Mass. 

Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., A.B., of Boston, Mass. 


— 
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Thomas Winthrop Streeter, LL.B., of Morristown, N. J. 
Stephen Willard Phillips, LL.B., of Salem, Mass. 


For Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


For Recording Secretary 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


For Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


For Committee on Publications 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Ph.D., of Shirley, Mass. 


For Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


The committee collected the ballots, and Mr. Goodspeed 
reported that they were all in favor of the candidates 
nominated. 

The President, in behalf of the Council, then proposed for 
membership in the Society: 

Josiah Kirby Lilly, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Warren, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 

Dixon Wecter, Ph.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 

President Morison appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Kimball, Jackson, and Wolkins to distribute, 
collect, and count ballots. They reported that all the ballots 
cast had been for the persons nominated and they were 
declared elected. 

Papers were then read by James Duncan Phillips on ““The 
First Salem Voyage to Japan,” and by Donald McKay 
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Frost on “General Ashley and the Overland Trail.” The 
President, Commander Samuel Eliot Morison, U.S.N.R., 
spoke informally upon his experiences in the Pacific area. 

The Director announced that in the exhibition cases in the 
gallery had been arranged a selection of American political 
caricatures. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus C. Higgins, 1 John 


Wing Road. 
Dante. W. LINCOLN, 


Secretary pro tem. 
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Report of the Council 


URING the last six months fewer researchers have 

visited the Library than in the years before the War, 
which is unquestionably the result of the various travel 
restrictions. But several historical writers have stayed for 
longer periods. Gaylord P. Albaugh, of Hamilton, Ontario, 
for instance, spent over eight weeks in Worcester studying 
our early American religious periodicals for a history and 
bibliography of the subject to the year 1830. Other re- 
searchers have spent from two to three weeks examining 
political caricatures, early American arithmetics, American 
song-books, and Southern newspapers. Again, as last year, 
it is true that some of the larger research libraries have 
sequestered much of their important material for the dura- 
tion, with the result that many additional scholars have 
conducted their research in Worcester. During this past 
summer, for the first time within memory, the Library was 
closed during August to simplify the vacation problem and 
to allow a general cleaning of the building. Visitors who 
came here from a distance, however, were admitted and a 
few availed themselves of the privilege. From some points of 
view the idea was successful, but the closing prevented local 
research and visits. Whether the plan should be a permanent 
feature is in question. 

Every year the crowded condition of the Library becomes 
more apparent. Practically all of the alcoves are full, and 
only a shifting of collections permits the addition of many of 
the accessions. This is a serious problem that must be solved 
within a very few years. 

The Proceedings are somewhat in arrears, which seems to 
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be common to most publishing Societies. The Proceedings 
for October, 1943, ordinarily issued in the following summer, 
are still in the press, but will be sent to members and 
libraries within a month. The unexpected length of Dr. 
Jantz’s paper on Early New England Verse, as well as 
the necessity of obtaining certain material to be included in 
the paper, caused the delay; but the exceptional value of this 
article, one of the most valuable we have published in recent 
years, will be sufficient compensation for the lateness of issue. 

The circular announcing the History and Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, 1690-1820, was sent to about 5200 
libraries and collectors early in September. Already, al- 
though it is scarcely a month since the circular was mailed, 
over 900 subscriptions have been received, an unusual 
number for a reference book of limited appeal. Undoubtedly 
one of the chief reasons for the numerous orders was the fact 
that the work, in two large quarto volumes, was priced at 
$8.00 for the set, a price much less than the cost of printing. 
As the circular stated, the Society desired in this way to 
record its indebtedness to the hundreds of libraries which 
helped in the compilation, and to give them the opportunity 
of acquiring the work at a nominal price. But it was only 
through a generous gift on the part of two of our own mem- 
bers, George F. Booth and Harry G. Stoddard, that such a 
price was made possible. Acting as publishers of the Worces- 
ter Telegram and the Evening Gazette, they donated to the 
Society the sum of $5000 as a Newspaper Bibliography Fund. 
We were thus enabled immediately to obtain an estimate 
from a printer and to proceed to publication. Proof is now 
being read for Delaware in the alphabetical order of the 
States, and it is to be hoped that the printing will be com- 
pleted late this coming winter. The two volumes will con- 
tain over 700 pages each, the paper will be all rag, and the 
books will be substantially bound. Comprehensive indexes 
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of titles and printers, numbering over six thousand names, 
will follow the text of the Bibliography. Little did the 
compiler think, when he started on this Bibliography in 1913, 
that it would be over thirty years before it saw the light of 
final printing. 

There have been four deaths in the membership since the 
April meeting. Dr. Gardner Weld Allen, of Boston, historian 
of naval affairs, elected in 1923, died July 12, 1944. Edward 
L. Stevenson, of Yonkers, New York, authority on early 
maps of America, elected in 1908, died July 16, 1944. Otis G. 
Hammond, of Concord, New Hampshire, Director of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, elected in 1914, died 
October 2, 1944. John Stewart Bryan, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, newspaper publisher and ex-president of William and 
Mary, elected in 1925, died October 16, 1944. Obituary 
notices of these members will appear in the printed Pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. 

The deaths of the following foreign members should also 
be announced: Vere L. Oliver, of Weymouth, England, 
author of many books on the British West Indies, elected in 
1913, died January 9, 1942. Seymour de Ricci, of Paris, 
noted European bibliographer, elected in 1919, died Decem- 
ber 26, 1942. Alfred W. Pollard, of Wimbledon, England, 
leading authority in English bibliography and literature, 
elected in 1925, died March 8, 1944. Bernardino Machado, 
of Lisbon, Portuguese scholar and diplomat, elected in 1906, 
died April 29, 1944. Hubert Hall, of London, for many years 
in the British Public Record Office, elected in 1894, died 
August 1, 1944. Obituaries of foreign members are not 
printed in the Proceedings, but only noticed in the Council 
Reports, and then frequently a year or more after the date 
of death, when the information has been late in reaching us. 

The appeal for funds to enable the Society to buy needed 
books was not sent out this year until May last. Since the 
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regular annual income of the Society allows us to purchase 
books only to the extent of $1300, it is necessary to call upon 
outside help if we wish to uphold the standard and prestige 
of the Library. The appeal this year resulted in the gift of 
$5620, and the names of donors are listed in the Treasurer’s 
Report presented at this meeting. One gift especially worth 
noting, the sum of $1000, came to the Society from Esther 
Forbes Hoskins, sent in recognition of the frequent aid 
which the Library had given her. It is such evidence of 
interest in the Society, and faith in its usefulness, that en- 
courages the Library officers in their endeavor to maintain 
the importance of the collections. 


CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


GARDNER WELD ALLEN 


The two qualities for which the friends of Gardner Weld 
Allen will always remember him were his modesty and his 
erudition. When a famous historian in the process of spread- 
ing his learning before an admiring audience chanced to 
make an error, Dr. Allen might modestly murmur a correc- 
tion, but he would never take issue. “Little Dr. Allen,” as 
we younger men affectionately referred to him, amazed us 
by his knowledge of history and charmed us by his gentle 
friendliness. 

He was born at Bangor, Maine, on January 19, 1856, a 
son of Joseph H. and Anna Minot (Weld) Allen. He was 
graduated at Harvard College with the Class of 1877, which 
in later years he served faithfully as secretary. The greater 
part of the years 1877-1879 he spent in Kansas City and 
ranching in Colorado. Returning to the East, he took an 
M.D. at the Harvard Medical School, and after interneships 
at Boston and Providence, spent some months studying in 
Germany. He began the practice of medicine in Boston in 
October, 1884. 

From 1897 to 1906 Dr. Allen taught at the Tufts Medical 
School, but the sea held more attraction for him than teach- 
ing. He was a surgeon of the Massachusetts Naval Brigade, 
a militia organization, when the Spanish American War 
broke out, and so was brought into the Navy as Passed 
Assistant Surgeon, in which capacity he served five months 
on the U.S.S. Prairie, part of the time in the Cuban blockade. 

After this experience the Navy was wife and child, if not 
food and drink, to Dr. Allen. He built up a large collection 
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of material, which he later gave to Harvard, relating to 
naval history. In 1905 he brought out Our Navy and the 
Barbary Corsairs, and four years later, Our Naval War with 
France. This brought him election to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, to the publications of which, and to those 
of other learned societies, he contributed articles on naval 
history. Perhaps his most distinguished work was his Naval 
History of the American Revolution which appeared in 1913. 

During these years he was actively practicing medicine. In 
April, 1917, the Secretary of the Navy appointed him to the 
Board of Medical Officers for the examinations of naval 
militia. At this time he was on the retired list of the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia with the rank of Commander. 
He also found time to work to improve the educational 
opportunities of the American Negro, and in 1919 he became 
a trustee of the donations for education in Liberia. In 1923 
he completed and brought out a history of the Board of 
Trustees of the Liberia organization. 

After Dr. Allen’s retirement from active practice in 1922 
he became still more active in research and still more faithful 
in the attendance at the meetings of the learned societies to 
which he belonged. In April, 1923, he was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society, and to the Proceedings for 
April, 1925, he contributed a paper on “Naval Songs and 
Ballads” based largely on our collection. The research on 
which he was now engaged, particularly on articles for the 
Dictionary of American Biography, sent him many times to 
this Library for biographical data. He used to express 
wonder at the way in which Mr. Vail and Mr. Brigham 
labored to help him, and he likewise expressed his apprecia- 
tion by contributions to our book funds “far beyond the call 
of duty.” His last volume of importance was Our Navy and 
the West Indian Pirates which appeared in 1929. Thereafter 
he devoted more and more time to winding up the affairs of 
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the Class of 1877. Immediately after the death of each 
member Dr. Allen would bring into my office in the Harvard 
University Archives the neatly finished docket of the man’s 
correspondence and a formal obituary. It was always with 
a pleasant word, and never with bitterness or resentment at 
the ravages of time, that he handed his friends’ papers to the 
University’s Charon. 

After a short sickness Dr. Allen died in Brookline on July 
12, 1944. He is survived by a niece, Mrs. Francis P. Coffin, 
of Schenectady. C.K. S. 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN 


John Stewart Bryan, Virginia newspaper publisher and 
former president of the College of William and Mary, died at 
Richmond, Virginia, October 16, 1944. He was born at 
Brook Hill in Henrico County, October 23, 1871, the son of 
Joseph and Isobel Lamont (Stewart) Bryan. His father, 
during the War, was one of Mosby’s famous raiders and 
inculcated his son with the Confederate tradition. His boy- 
hood was spent at Brook Hill and at Laburnum, the estate 
near Richmond where his father built a home in 1885. After 
a school education in Richmond and Alexandria, he attended 
the University of Virginia where he received the degree of 
A.M. in 1893. He then entered Harvard Law School, to 
acquire his LL.B. in 1897. 

Although he studied to become a lawyer, Mr. Bryan soon 
developed other interests. In 1900 he became associated 
with his father in publishing the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
and in 1908, upon his father’s death, he was chosen publisher 
of the paper. Upon the sale of the paper in 1914 he became 
publisher of the Richmond News-Leader which he had previ- 
ously purchased. He thus continued for the remainder of his 
life, and in 1940 he effected a merger by which the Times- 
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Dispatch again came under his control. Throughout this 
long period he maintained a high and progressive standard 
in newspaper publication. He was also one of the principal 
owners of the Chicago Daily Times and of the Tampa 
Tribune. During the first World War he originated, serving 
as editor-in-chief, the Trench and Camp newspapers issued 
in over thirty camps throughout the country. Recognized as 
a leader in American journalism he was high in the counsels 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association and was 
elected its president in 1926-1928. 

Always interested in higher education, he accepted in 1934 
the presidency of the College of William and Mary, this 
largely because of his love of Virginia and his faith in the 
future of that institution. When impaired health forced him 
to retire in 1942, the college revived the title of Chancellor, 
originally created for George Washington, and conferred the 
honor upon Mr. Bryan. His range of scholarship brought 
him honorary degrees from eight colleges. One of his highest 
academic distinctions was his election to the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University from 1937 to 1943. 

He married Anne Eliza Tennant of Richmond, June 4, 
1903, by whom he was survived, with three children, Mrs. 
R. Keith Kane, D. Tennant Bryan, and Stewart Bryan, Jr. 

Mr. Bryan always maintained a profound and scholarly 
interest in the history of his native State. For several years 
he was president of the Virginia Historical Society, and also 
a member of the executive committee of the Southern His- 
torical Society. He was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1925, and although distance prevented his attend- 
ing its meetings, he showed frequent interest in the Society 
and presented to the Library many historical publications. 
He was a close friend of the late Charles H. Taylor, Boston 
newspaper publisher and active in the management of the 
Antiquarian Society, and much of our correspondence with 
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Mr. Bryan was inspired by Mr. Taylor. Few speakers in the 
country were so gifted as Mr. Bryan, where profound ob- 
servations, literary allusions, and keen humor were com- 
bined to instruct and entertain his hearers. High ideals, 
service to mankind, friendliness were the leading traits of 
his character—traits which endeared him to his friends and 
brought him honor throughout his life. C.S. B. 


OTIS GRANT HAMMOND 


Otis Grant Hammond, Director of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society and authority on New Hampshire history, 
died at his home in Concord, October 2, 1944. He was born 
at Manchester, New Hampshire, May 4, 1869, the son of 
Isaac Ware and Martha Ann (Kimball) Hammond. His 
father, a Civil War veteran, was editor of the New Hamp- 
shire State Papers from 1881 until his death in 1890, serving 
also as Librarian of the New Hampshire Historical Society 
from 1887 to 1890. The son received his education at the 
Concord High School and entered Trinity College in 1888, 
but was compelled to leave before graduation by the death 
of his father in 1890. He immediately entered the field of 
historical research, becoming assistant editor of the New 
Hampshire State Papers. In 1896 he was elected assistant 
State librarian, filling this position with industry and credit 
for seventeen years. Interested in the New Hampshire 
National Guard, he enlisted in the New Hampshire Volun- 
teers in 1898 for service in the Spanish-American War, 
acting as Captain of Company E in the 3rd Regiment. In 
the first World War he was a Major in the New Hampshire 
State Guard. On January 19, 1898, he married Jessie Annah 
Prescott, daughter of Samuel F. Prescott of Concord, who 
died February 10, 1918, and had one daughter, Priscilla. 
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Although partially engaged in business as the President of 
the Concord Foundry and Machine Company for a period of 
thirteen years, it was in the field of librarianship and the 
editing of historical papers that he spent most of his life, 
over half a century of service. Much of his time was given to 
the editing of the New Hamsphire State Papers, in which he 
acted as assistant to Albert S. Batchellor and Henry H. 
Metcalf in publishing volumes 19 to 33, after which he was 
sole editor for volumes 34 through 40. In 1902 he published 
a Bibliography of the Newspapers and Periodicals of Concord, 
and in 1906 a monograph on Genealogy in the Library. When 
the late Edward Tuck donated the new building of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society in 1911, making possible 
greatly needed expansion in its activities, it was but natural 
that Otis Hammond should become its Director. From 1913 
until the year of his death he administered the affairs of the 
Society, restricting its collections to New Hampshire history, 
ably editing its publications, and giving to the Society a 
reputation of national scope. 

Major Hammond received the honorary degree of A.M. 
from Dartmouth in 1908, and from Trinity in 1912. In 1914 
he was elected a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society and in 1916 contributed to its Proceedings a paper on 
“The Mason Title and its Relations to New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts.” In editing publications for the New 
Hampshire Historical Society his most important volumes 
were The Utah Expedition, 1857-58, printed in 1928, and the 
Letters and Papers of Major-General John Sullivan in three 
volumes, 1930-1939. His last publication was a mimeo- 
graphed volume, Vital Records in the N. H. Gazette, 1756- 
1800, issued in 1943. From 1943 to October, 1944, Major 
Hammond had made manuscript copies of the first seven 
volumes of the original New Hampshire Court Papers and 
Records, 1640-1683, which are later to be published by the 
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State of New Hampshire as a continuation of the State 
Papers of New Hampshire. 

Otis Hammond possessed a charm and an engaging 
personality which made him popular in all circles. Twenty 
or more years ago he frequently joined a group of fellow 
historical librarians at meetings in New York where the 
various problems of the respective libraries were discussed. 
In later life he seldom left Concord, even to attend meetings 
of Societies of which he was a member. He had much to 
write and to edit, and he continued his researches to the end. 


C. S. B. 


EDWARD LUTHER STEVENSON 


The death of Edward Luther Stevenson on July 16, 1944, 
meant for this Society the loss of one of its oldest members, 
and for the scholarly world, the loss of one of its great 
geographers. He was born at Rozetta, Henderson County, 
Illinois, on October 18, 1858, a son of Thomas Porter and 
Cassandra Booker (Ewing) Stevenson. Graduated from 
Franklin College in 1881, he spent six years as principal or 
superintendent of schools in different Illinois towns. During 
these years he continued his own studies and took his M.A. 
at Franklin in 1884. In 1887 he came East and entered 
Johns Hopkins whence, after one year, he went to Germany 
where he studied at Jena, Halle, and Heidelberg. At the last 
he received his Ph.D. in 1890. 

Soon after Dr. Stevenson’s return to America he became a 
professor at Rutgers, where he remained for twenty years. 
He was called upon to give courses at other universities, and 
in time became famous for his illustrated lectures, usually on 
some aspect of exploration, both before learned congresses 
and popular gatherings. Beginning with the first issue of his 
great folio Maps Illustrating Early Discovery and Exploration 
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in America he wrote or edited many important works on 
historical geography. The standards which he set for the 
reproduction of early maps did much to bring American 
practice up to the level of European publications. He edited 
for a time the publications of the Hispanic Society of Ameri- 
ca, with which of all the learned societies of which he was a 
member, he was the most closely connected. 

Several foreign governments awarded their honors to 
Dr. Stevenson for his writings and lectures on the geography 
of their countries. Franklin College and Rutgers gave him 
honorary degrees. After his retirement from the latter 
institution in 1911 he served the Hispanic Society as secre- 
tary for several years. In 1917 he lectured at the University 
of California and in 1928 at King’s College, London. He 
took small part in public affairs other than serving on the 
Jamestown Exposition Committee. 

Dr. Stevenson was elected to this society in 1908. The 
following year he read at the April meeting a paper on the 
Early Spanish Cartography of the New World which promptly 
went out of print. He was elected just as the Society began 
to reduce its activity in the field of Latin America and the 
period of exploration, so after a few years he ceased attending 
meetings regularly, although he continued, he wrote, to read 
our Proceedings with delight, and he made suggestions re- 
garding the map on our Sidney Smith bookplate. 

During his last years, Dr. Stevenson lived in Yonkers, and 
he died at his home there. He is survived by his widow, 
Grace Rue Runyon, to whom he was married on June 20, 
1895; by a daughter, Katharine Lawrence Stevenson (Mrs. 
Harvey W. Bell); and by a son, Edward L. Stevenson, Jr. 

C.K. S. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1944, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 
the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 
Cash on deposit 


Worc. County Trust Co. $8,824.82 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 


Worc. Mech. Savings Bank 4,045.45 
Total $17,870.27 
Bonds 
| Public Funds 60,363 . 83 
| Railroads 63,549.25 
Public Utilities 124,092.02 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 24,783.68 
Total 272,788.78 
Stocks 
Banks 63,183.50 
Railroads 21,276.27 
Public Utilities 127,729.86 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 267,253.48 
Total 479,443.11 
Mortgages 10,872.90 
Total $780,975.06 
Library Building and Land 296,841.43 


Total Assets $1,077,816. 49 
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The following securities were called, sold, or matured during the year. 


Called: 
$5,000 West Texas Utilities Co. First Mtg. Series A 3 34% "69 
50 shares Rochester Gas and Elec. Corp. (6% Pfd. Series D) 


Sold: 
50 shares Alabama Power Co. $5 Pfd. 
120 shares American General Corp. $2 Pfd. 
50 shares Boston Wharf Co. 
500 shares Chemical Fund, Inc. 
10 shares Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
30 shares Fall River Gas Works Co. 
26 shares Fitchburg Gas & Elec. Co. 
120 shares North American Co. Com. 
3 shares Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.Com.—from North American Co. 
52 shares Public Service of New Jersey, Com.—from United Gas 
Improvement Co. 
200 shares Torrington Co. 
50 shares Union Electric Co. of Mo. 
625 shares United Gas Improvement Co. Com. 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 


Bought: 
$5000 Wheeling Steel Co. 3%s ’66 
50 shares Central New York Power 5% Pfd. 
100 shares Crown Cork & Seal Co. Pfd. 
25 shares Engineers Public Service Co. $5 Pfd. 
50 shares William Filene & Sons Co. 434% Cum. Pfd. 
100 shares General Reinsurance Corp. 
200 shares Home Insurance Co. 
10 shares New England Power Co. 6% Pfd. 
50 shares Ohio Public Service Co. 1st 514% Cum. Pfd. 
50 shares Union Pacific Railroad Co. Pfd. 
100 shares Worcester County Trust Co. 


Acquired: 
10 shares Consolidated Natural Gas Co.—from Standard Oil Co., 


of N. J. 
3 shares Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.—Com.—from North American Co. 
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The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment from John P. 
Sexton, Trustee, of $364.72, and by payments from Bessie L. Harris of 
$300. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased $210 by sale of duplicates. 

The “Clarence W. Bowen Fund” has been increased this year by the 
sale of the “History of Woodstock” amounting to $1208.34. The dis- 
bursements amount to $20 leaving a balance outstanding of $9529.47. 

The “James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941, through gift 
from Mr. Phillips, has been increased by $100 this year. Present balance 
is now $800. 

A final distribution of $46.17 has been received from the Estate of 
Charles A. Place. Present balance is $590.52. 

The Newspaper Bibliography Fund has been established this year by 
gift of $5000 from Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. Present balance 
is $4568.95. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200 from Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr., $53.34 from the W. K. Bixby Trust, and $71.82 from the 
James L. Whitney Estate, for current expenses, a total of $325.16. 


The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Atwood, Wallace W. $25.00 
Barton, George S. i. 250.00 
Bemis, Samuel F. 10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
Booth, George F.. . 200.00 
100.00 
Bullock, Alexander H. 25.00 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler «a 25.00 
Elkins, Wiliam M. . . . 250.00 
5.00 
Frost, Donald McKay ee 500.00 
Gage, Mabel Knowles iste 450.00 
Gavit, Joseph 50.00 
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Goodspeed, Charles E. 
Graff, Everett D. 
Harper, Lathrop C. 
Heald, Richard A. 
Higgins, Aldus C. 
Higgins, John W. 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes 
Hunnewell, James M. 
Jenkins, Lawrence W. 


Lockwood, Luke V. 


Loring, Augustus P., Jr. 


Lydenberg, Harry M. . 
Mason, Henry L. . 
Mather, William G. 
Mayo, Lawrence S. 
Morgan, Paul B. . 
Morison, Samuel E. 
O’Brien, Robert L. 
Paine, Russell S. 
Phillips, James Duncan 
Rice, Albert W. 

Skiff, Frederick W. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 
Streeter, Thomas W. 
Tatman, Charles T. 
Wilmerding, Lucius 
Wolkins, George G. 
Woodward, Samuel B. 
Zabriskie, George A. 


TOTAL 


$8,119. 


Submitted by 


CHANDLER BULLOcK, 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from Investments 


Savings Bank Interest ............see00- $226.12 
627.30 


Other Income 
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$36,344.38 


10,352.90 


$731.26 
Special Gifts: 

$2,455.16 

Contributions by Members ..... 5,989.96 $8,445.12 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries 


Heat, Light and Telephone. 


Books 


1,176.52 


Miscellaneous 
Annuity Payments under Trust Agreements . .. 


$46,697.28 


$23,629.00 


2,090.39 
616.68 
2,017.20 
546.79 


7,254.93 


4,699. 38 
2,717.50 
62.10 
129.25 
1,034.96 
2,100.00 $46,697.28 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Cash and Investments, October 1, 1943..........eeeeeee: $775,544.62 
Library Building and 296,121. 43 
Principal received since October 1, 1943 
Additions to Purchasing Fund . $210.00 
Additions to Library Building 
Contributions: 
James Duncan Phillips. .... $100.00 
Charles A. Place Estate.... 46.17 
Clarence W. Bowen Fund... 1,208.34 


Newspaper Bibliography .. . 5,008.00 6,362.51 7,292.51 


Profit and Loss 
Add Profit on Securities, sold, 


called, and matured......... 2,735.44 
Deduct Loss on Securities, sold, 
called and matured.......... 1,521.94 
1,213.50 


Deduct Adjustment to Land and Building Account 720.00 493.50 


7,786.01 


$1,079,452.06 


Deduct 
Expended from Purchasing Fund ..................20+ $1,176. 52 
Expended from Newspaper Bibliography Fund ......... 439.05 
Expended from Clarence W. Bowen Fund.............. 20.00 1,635.57 
$1,077,816.49 
ASSETS 
$17,870.27 
Investments 


$1,077,816. 49 


$1,071,666.05 
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CONDITION OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


Fund Title Principal 
24-Levi Lincoln. . 9,500. 
1,000. 


ges 


™N 


$771,530. 46 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


On September 30, 1944, the close of our fiscal year, the total book value of all our 
bonds and stocks (excluding cash in banks and mortgages) was $752,231.89. The total 
market value on the same date of all the said securities in our portfolio—taking the bid 
prices on that day or the last prior sale—was $843,520. This shows an excess market 
value of said date over book value of $91,292. Because of largely unforeseeable post- 


war developments this satisfactory situation cannot be considered as lastingly enduring, 


BONDS 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity Vatue VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
ses June, 1980 3,500 $3,193.75 
6 Oct., 1946 4,000 43,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia...........5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 
3 Nov., 1968 5,000 5,006.25 
United States Treasury............... 2% Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015.63 
United States Savings Defense Series G 234 May, 1953 10,000 10,000.00 
United States Treasury............... 2% Mar., 1951 3,000 3,215.70 
United States War Savings Series G...234 Sept., 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
United States War Savings, Series G...234 Aug., 1955 10,000 10,000.00 
United States Treasury............... 2% Sept., 1964,9 5,000 5,000.00 
$60, 363 . 83 
RaILROADs: 

Allegheny Corporation............... 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co............ 4 July, 1948 3,000 1,597.50 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.........4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern.......... 4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
3% July, 1952 2,000 1,500.00 
Kansas City R.R. Co................-4 Jam., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 

(Harlem River—Port Chester)....... 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
Northern July, 2047 2,000 1,430.00 
Southern Pacific. May, 1969 10,000 5,995.00 
Pitts., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis........ 4% July, 1977 5,000 5,150.00 


$63,549.25 
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Pusuic Uriities: 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. Conv........ 3 Sept., 1956 $2,500 $2,500.00 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.............. 3% Oct., 1961 5,000 5,138.53 
Power Co... 3% Nov., 1970 5,000 5,243.75 
4 Oct., 1965 5,000 5,200.00 
Duquesne Light Co..........-.+e00+- 3% June, 1965 5,000 5,106.25 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation....5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Water Co................ 3% July, 1966 5,000 5,062.50 
Indiana Service Corporation.......... 5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 
Kentucky Utilities. 4 Jan. 1970 5,000 5,156.25 
Montana Power Co...................3@ Dee., 1966 5,000 5,375.87 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co........334 June, 1968 5,000 5,118.75 
Narragansett Electric Company....... 3% July, 1966 5,000 5,168.75 
New England Gas & Electric 
5 Sept., 1947 5,000 43,450.00 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc...... § June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
Northern Indiana Public Serv. ist Mtge. 34 Aug., 1973 5,000 5,143.75 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co............. 3% Dec., 1966 5,000 5,093.75 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co............. 3% Dec., 1961 6,000 6,331.25 
34% Mar., 1967 5,000 5,462.50 
Portland General Electric Company....434 Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 
Southern California Gas.............. 3% Oct., 1970 5,000 5,175.00 
Southwestern Bell Tel................3 July, 1968 5,000 5,275.00 
3% July, 1968 5,000 5,488.37 
Utah Light & Traction Company...... 5 Oct., 1944 5,000 4,590.00 
West Texas Utilities, Series A ......... 3% Aug., 1973 5,000 5,123.00 
Winnepeg Elec. Co., Series A........... 5 Jan., 1965 5,000 3,637.50 
———$124,092.02 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
American Tobacco Co... 3 Apr., 1962 $5,000 $5,000.00 
3 Sept., 1953 5,000 4,981.25 
Celanese Corp. of America............ 3% July, 1962 5,000 5,250.87 
31% Sept,. 1966 5,000 4,638.28 
$24,783.68 
Total Bonds $272,788.78 
STOCKS 
Banks: Boox 
Preferred VALUE 
100 Manufacturers Trust Co. of N. Y. Conv. ....... $5,500.00 
$5, 500.00 
Common 
100 First National Bank of Boston................ $3,433.00 
20 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y..............-00:- 5,760.00 
200 Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust Co............... 5,800.00 
200 National City Bank of N. Y..................- 5,500.00 


5 200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 7,835.00 
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] 
14,750.00 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston.......... 2,328.00 2 
200 Worcester County Trust Company............. 5,477-50 a 
$57,683.50 
RaILRoaps: 
Preferred 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. $4,077.13 
100 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. 9,262.02 In 
$09,595.05 
Common 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co............ $810.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company.............. 777.12 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company.............. 3,000. 00 100 
—— $7,937.12 150 
Pusuic 50 
Preferred 
50 American District Tel. 5% Preferred .......... $5,650.00 5 
50 Central New York Power 5% Preferred........ 4,925.27 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corporation.. _ 
2,137.50 5° 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 5° 
pany of Baltimore (444% Preferred B)....... 10,482.80 | 
50 Duquesne Light Company - 
(5% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 4,975.00 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 5 | 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company ($6 Preferred) . 3,300.00 too | 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company ($5 Preferred) . 3,125.00 
50 Engineers Public Service Company 
($5 Convertible Preferred). 4,171.52 Con 
50 Kansas City Power & Light 100 . 
($6 First Preferred Series 5,512.50 250 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company 100 / 
35 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred) ........ 4,967.00 125 ¢ 
100 North American Company (534% Preferred)... . 5,200.00 Too ¢ 
50 Ohio Public Service Co. 5% 1st Preferred Series 5,375.00 30 FE 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 25 E 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 5,480.00 75 F 
150 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc. 250 F 
($1 Dividend Preference Com.) ............. 3,675.00 ists G 
100 Southern California Edison Company 100 G 
(534% Cumulative Preferred, Series C)...... 2,525.00 128 G 


$79,286.59 
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Common 
250 American Tel. & Tel. Company............... 
65 Haverhill Electric 
15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company............ 
208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc.................. 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies ............ 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Preferred 
so American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative 
so American Viscose Corporation 
100 Crown Cork & Seal Co. ($2.25 Cum. Preferred) 
150 Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred) ............ 
so E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Preferred).......... 
50 William Filene’s Sons Company 
100 General Foods Corp. ($4.50 Cum. Preferred)... . 
so Household Finance Corp. Preferred ............ 
so International Harvester Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)................- 
100 Monsanto Chemical Co. 
(44% Non-assessable, Cum. Preferred Series A.) 
15 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)................. 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)................. 


Common 


100 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire). 
250 Aetna Life Insurance 
125 Continental Casualty 
100 Continental Insurance Company.............. 
30 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company....... 
25 Eastman Kodak 
75 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co................ 
250 Fundamental Investors, Inc..............+-- 
General Electric 


13,387.50 


139 


$28,721.00 
4,285 . 34 
2,225.00 
1,492.41 
3,679.52 
5,040.00 
3,000.00 


$5,843.75 


5,550.00 
4,975.15 
§,1§1.30 


5,840.62 


5,175.00 
10,928.75 
5,359.95 


6,737.50 
10,393.75 


1,700.00 


$81,043.27 


$3,000 
8,125. 
4,875. 
8,500. 
3,925. 
3,952. 
4,267. 
4,379. 
4,725. 
4,762.50 
28,509.38 
4,804.55 
6,545.07 


688888 


8 Sas 


| 
| = 
$48,443.27 
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100 General Reinsurance Corporation............ $4,650.00 
150 Great Northern Paper Co...........---++00+: 6,128.50 
200 Home Insurance 5,850.00 
50 Insurance Company of North America........ 2,331.98 
50 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B............-. 4,370.45 
300 Mass. Investors 5,010.00 
250 Radio Corporation of America.............+-- 1,000.00 
3,788.70 
103 Standard Oil of New Jersey. 3,083.92 
110 State Street Investment Corp.............+++- 3,710.55 
20 Travelers Insurance Co........cccccccccccces 7,870.00 
50 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp............-. 4,469.95 
58 United Shoe Machinery Corporation.......... 4,382.58 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company...........e+-0+: 4,598.95 $186,210.21 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
REAL ESTATE 
Library Buliding end Land. $296,841.43 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1944, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis, Certified 
Public Accountant, as appears by his certificate submitted herewith. 


(Signed) Daniet W. LincoLn 
September 30, 1944 REGINALD WASHBURN, Auditors 


Worcester, Mass., October 2, 1944 


I have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the 
American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 1944, 
and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, and that 
all the income from securities which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and I examined 
all the securities in the foregoing list and the value as shown is in 
accordance with the books of the Society as at September 30, 1944. 


(Signed) Harry W. WALLis, 
Certified Public Accountant 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910 

1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
1913-1938 
1913 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)... $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester 
William McFarland, Worcester soc 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester..... 21,545 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)...............000+: 20,000 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............eseeee0: 1,040 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000).............. 1,100 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200) ........... 500 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy).............0seeeeeeess 1,000 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)... 1,100 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............-eeee0e 5,000 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy). 1,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester. 10,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy). ............... 235,000 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy).............seeee0s 2,000 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy). 10,000 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000)......... 6,000 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000). ..... 8,000 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)... 4,840 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). 1,000 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ............. 2,000 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)........... 20,000 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy). 3,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence. ..........000cccsececess 500 
Chastes Michela, 8,125 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester... 6,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).......... 2,000 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000).............e005: 5,100 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden.........cccsccccecccees 1,000 
Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100)...... 10,00¢ 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy). 1,000 


Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)...........+.seeee0s 1,000 
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1913 Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy).. 5 bo ee $4,000 
1920-1931 Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10, ary vine 11,000 
1921 Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)... 37,000 
1921-1930 John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)... 6,000 re 
1922-1927 Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester. 1,000 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore............. 1,000 $3 
1927 Jerome R. George, Worcester... 2,500 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester. 2,500 C: 
William B. Scofield, 1,000 | 
George F. Fuller, Worcester... . 5,000 $1 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester... . 2,500 ( 
Theodore T. Bilis, Worcester... 1,000 Ste 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester. 1,000 
William T. Forbes, Worcester. 500 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester............-+-s+eeeeees 2,500 $s, 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia. 500 
Charlies H. Taylor, Boston. .. 750 
Alice C. Gage, Worcester. 2,500 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester. .... 2,500 am 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester.............--+++eee0: 2,500 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester. 5,000 
Homer Gage, Worcester. ...........00.ccceecececececees 5,625 Lev 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester. ... 5,000 | Inc: 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester... 10,000 Li 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. . 5,625 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company Woresster.. 5,000 
George Crompton, Worcester.........20seeeceeeeeeeeeces 1,500 fron 
George S. Barton, Worcester... 1,000 
Charlies M. Thayer, Worcester. 1,000 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. 5,000 A.T 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif... 30,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, 100,000 amo 
1929 George S. Eddy, New York. 500 
1929-1930 Thomas B. Lawler, New York...........---2-seeeeeeees 1,000 Alde 
1929 Frances Crocker Sloane, New York. 5,000 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, New York. 500 
Isaiah Thomas (estate). . 2,000 
James B. Wilbur, Vt. Cane? 5,000 F.H 
1932-1942 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy) ............--- 129,682 by a 
1937 Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy). 10,000 “San 
1938-1941 Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy)...........+0+++: 10,000 
1939 Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy).............. 5,000 “G 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, Ill. Geor, 
1940-1942 George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy).......... 53,566 Mrs. 
1941 Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy). 17,649 | 
1941-1944 James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass. ............++.5+ 800 ou 


1942-1944 Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy)..........-++0+++ 590 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 


“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 


“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A.Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 


“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present amount 
is $1,000. 


“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F, Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 


“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 


8s 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in r1got. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 


“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount 
is $5,000. 


“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 


“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $68,874.88. 


“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 


“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 


“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 


“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 


“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 


“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $9,529.47. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,566.17. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $800. 

“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $590.52. 

“The Newspaper Bibliography Fund” established in 1944 by the gift 
of $5,000.00 from the Worcester Telegram and the Evening Gazette. 
Present amount is $4,568.95. 
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Report of the Librarian 


LIBRARIAN'S report, during these times, is likely to 

be concerned largely with fuel shortages and similar 
inconveniences. I, however, have no such complaints to 
offer after finding this clause in our Library rules for the 
year 1823: “No fire is ever to be made in the Rooms occupied 
for the Library or Cabinet, and no fire must be made in the 
room appropriated for the Librarian.”” When, after certain 
precautions had been taken, this prohibition was relaxed, it 
was still forbidden to use either lights or fire in the Library 
after sunset. Our predecessors in the Library even in years 
of peace must have shivered and chattered through the short 
winter days with their professional processes slowed and 
numbed by semi-hibernation. 

Perhaps Christopher Columbus Baldwin was too sturdy 
aman to envy us our heating system and artificial light, but 
to him our modern bibliographical tools would have been 
even more wonderful. Of those tools which we ourselves 
have made, the most important is the imprint catalogue. 
Having much the largest collection of books and pamphlets 
printed within the present United States before 1821, it 
seemed incumbent upon us to organize this material for use. 
The number of Library of Congress cards available for these 
early imprints is not large, and those which do exist are not 
satisfactory for our purpose. So, in 1928, under Mr. Brig- 
ham’s direction, Miss Clarke began the great work of 
making an exhaustive analytical catalogue. At least six 
cards are made for every book and pamphlet: 


(1) The author card, which is the main entry, gives biblio- 
graphical data in great detail. 


| 
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(2) Subject cards, often two or three for a single book, are 
made wherever common sense dictates, but the matter 
is not carried to the impractical extreme of making a 
subject card for every tract dealing with such general 
subjects as religion. 

(3) Title and, when distinctive, half-title and running-title 
cards. These are invaluable in identifying mutilated 
tracts and laying ghosts. Author, subject, and title 
cards are run into a single alphabet in what will eventu- 
ally be the main library catalogue. In addition to this 
there are three new supplementary catalogues: 

(4) A geographical catalogue in which the cards are filed 
by the towns in which the printing took place. 

(s) A chronological catalogue in which the cards are 
arranged by date of imprint. 

(6) A catalogue of printers, booksellers, and publishers with 
cards for every title under every personal name which 
occurs in the imprint. It has been necessary to go intoa 
considerable amount of research to identify these men 
and to establish the history of each printing and pub- 
lishing house with all its shifting partnerships. Only in 
our newspaper files could these facts be established. 


During the past year we completed the cataloguing of 
much the largest and most difficult block of material—the 
pamphlets printed between 1700 and 1821—and began 
work on the much smaller number of bound books. When 
our own holdings are finished we shall obtain photostats or 
microfilms of the items we lack and shall process them in the 
same way. Already this catalogue has become a fountain of 
bibliographical information for students and institutions. 
Indeed we have even now so much information here, literally 
at our finger tips, that many bibliographical problems are 
automatically solved simply by the process of cataloguing. 
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So, more than a century after the death of our founder, we 
are carrying on precisely the kind of work to which he 
devoted himself. 

Since 1800 American college and research libraries have 
been doubling in size every twenty years. It was just twenty 
years ago that we completed what we now know as “the new 
stack.” At that time the library contained 152,000 volumes 
and 234,000 pamphlets. Today we have 259,613 volumes 
and 398,879 pamphlets. We have not grown as rapidly as 
other libraries for two reasons. First, our field of collecting 
contains a greater number of old and rare volumes and sees 
less current publication than most; and, second, it has been 
the policy of our librarians to improve the quality rather 
than increase the size of our collections. 

It is as difficult to follow such a policy as it is to keep on a 
diet. In one of my earlier reports I told of the shelf room we 
had gained by giving to another institution our large 
collections of student and undergraduate publications, but 
this year the University of Illinois has most kindly given us 
some thousands of college catalogues, largely of small mid- 
western institutions. We are delighted to obtain this material, 
for as an historical source it is greatly undervalued. But 
again the college section of the stack is crowded. 

This past year we received the final installment of the 
John W. Farwell library, which has come to us as the gift 
of Nathaniel Farwell Ayer, Mary A. Rousmaniere, Elizabeth 
A. Inches, and James B. Ayer. It was not until the trans- 
action had been closed, and I turned back to make a final 
inventory, that I fully realized the magnitude of this gift. 
The only comparable accession of rare books was the Hunne- 
well collection. By these two gifts the library has in less 
than a decade obtained more rare books than in any like 


1 Accessions for the past year were 3527 bound volumes, 5662 pamphlets, 482 engravings, 
broadsides, etc., and 1180 unbound newspapers. 
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period since the original Isaiah Thomas bequest. I shall 
mention only a few of the more important rarities which had 
never before graced our shelves. 

The great classics of the period of discovery have always 
been beyond the means of the Library, so it was with great 
satisfaction that we unpacked such sixteenth-century items 
as Nicolas Monardes, Joyfull Newes out of the New-found 
Worlde (London, 1596), an herbal containing long accounts 
of tobacco and other American plants. The work entitled 
Sir Francis Drake Revived is represented by both the 1626 
and the 1653 editions, and with the latter are bound three 
other Drake tracts of 1652: The World Encompassed, A 
Summarie and True Discourse, and A Full Relation. The 
four last items were printed for the same bookseller and so 
presumably were sold bound together in this way. There is 
also a fine copy of Ferdinando Gorges, 4 Briefe Narration of 
the Originall Undertakings of the Advancement of Plantations 
into the Parts of America (London, 1658). On the literary 
side of the period of discovery is a copy of William Vaughan, 
The Golden Fleece (London, 1626). 

Our Canadian collection has been strengthened by fine 
copies of Marc Lescarbot, Historie de la Nouvelle-France 
(Paris, 1618), Gabriel Sagard Theodat, Le Grand Voyage de 
Pays des Hurons (Paris, 1632), and Chrestien Le Clerq, 
Nouvelle Relation de la Gaspesie (Paris, 1691). 

The Farwell collection was particularly strong in another 
field in which we have never deliberately collected—the field 
of English imprints relating to America. Among the con- 
troversial tracts is a copy of John Wheelwright’s rarely 
quoted Mercurius Americanus . . . Massachusetts great 
A pologie Examined (London, 1645). The early Indian tracts 
include an important addition to our already fine collection, 
a superb copy of Thomas Shepard, The Day-Breaking if not 
the Sun-Rising of the Gospell with the Indians in New Eng- 
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land (London, 1647). From the Farwell collection we added 
many examples of English prints of the sermons of Shepard 
and the other founding fathers. Two of these were biblio- 
graphical curiosities. The copy of John Cotton, Christ the 
Fountaine of Life (London, 1651), has a list of “Bookes 
Printed for George Calvert” on the fourth unnumbered 
leaf, which is usually blank or missing. The copy of John 
Cotton’s Certain Queries lacks the words “‘fand Communion”’ 
which appear in the title of the John Carter Brown copy 
which reads, “Tending to Accomodation and Communion 
of Presbyterian and Congregational Churches.” The change, 
however, may have no theological significance, but may be 
only the accident resulting from the resetting of the title 
page to add or remove the words, “and Francis Engles- 
field,” which appear in the imprint of our copy but not in 
that of the jcs. Another John Cotton item, the Abstract 
of the Laws, bears the signature of Increase Mather. 

To add to our collection a work of one of the Mathers 
printed by the Cambridge press is the rarest of pleasures, 
but this we enjoyed when we accessioned 4 Testimony from 
the Scripture by Samuel Mather of Dublin. This volume was 
only tentatively assigned to the Cambridge Press in Mr. 
Holmes’ bibliography, but this copy settles the question, 
for it bears this inscription in the hand of Thomas Prince: 
“Printed at Cambridge, by Samuel Green about 1672.” 
Other bibliographical notes show that Prince put some care 
into the identification of this volume. Another new Mather 
is a copy of the first edition of the joint work of Increase and 
Cotton, The Duty of Parents and The Duty of Children 
(Boston, 1703). Almost as choice a prize as the Cambridge 
press Mather is the copy of Cotton Mather’s Duodecennium 
Luctuosum. The History of a Long War with Indian Savages 
(Boston, 1714).? 


*We also obtained by purchase Cotton Mather, Speedy Repentence Urged (Boston, 
1690). 
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Among other important Farwell items relating to the 
Indian wars is a copy of the London edition of William Hub- 
bard, The Present State of New-England. Being a Narrative 
of the Troubles with the Indians in New England, from . . . 1607 
to the Present Year 1677. ‘This contains the “Wine Hills” 
map and takes its place on our shelf alongside of our old copy 
of the Boston edition with the “White Hills” map. The 
French and Indian wars of the following century are repre- 
sented by a number of items new to our collection. One isa 
copy of Humphrey Bland, Abstract of Military Discipline 
(Boston, 1747), the official manual of exercises for our 
ancestors. Others are John Morton, The Redeemed Captive 
(Boston, 1748), and Benjamin Doolittle, Short Narrative of 
the Mischief done by the French and Indian Enemy (Boston, 
1750). The latter contains contemporary annotations. 
Other Indian war classics are the Memorial Containing a 
Summary View of the Facts (Philadelphia, 1750) and a fine 
copy of the first edition of the Journals of Major Robert 
Rogers (London, 1765). The latest rarity in this field is 
Archibald Loudon, 4 Selection of some of the most Interesting 
Narratives of Outrages, Committeed by the Indians (Carlisle, 
1808). 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria killed far more settlers than 
did the Indians, but the bibliographical remains of the epi- 
demics are much the rarer. Among the Farwell books was 
the third known copy of Jabez Fitch’s Account of the Numbers 
that Have Died of the Distemper in the Throat, within the 
Province of New-Hampshire (Boston, 1736). 

Although the great strength of the Farwell collection lay 
in the New England field, we obtained from it a number of 
rarities relating to the history of the other colonies. We had 
never before possessed, for example, the Catalogue of Books 
Belonging to the Library Company (Philadelphia, 1741), 
Declaration of the State of the Colony .. . of Virginia (London, 
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1620), or William Talbot’s Discoveries of John Lederer, in... 
Virginia (London, 1672). The last has the rare map. Our 
copy of Robert Beverly’s History of Virginia (London, 1722) 
had the Tooke imprint while the Farwell copy had the 
Fayram. Our Georgia collection obtained another corner- 
stone in the form of a copy of the Extract of the Journals of 
Mr. Commissary Von Reck, who Conducted the First Trans- 
port of Saltzburgers to Georgia (London, 1734). 

The minor items in the Farwell collection present a number 
of curious bibliographical problems which a busy librarian 
can only present to the specialist for solution. For example, 
bound into the copy of volume 1 of Christian History, which 
was printed by Kneeland and T. Green for Prince, there 
is a copy of 4 Hymn of St. Bernard’s to the Holy Jesus 
(Boston, 1744), which was printed by B. Green for Gookin. 
This could be passed off as a binding accident if the same 
juxtaposition did not occur in a volume at the Boston 
Athenaeum. 

We have never been in a position to develop our collection 
of maps, so the strength of the Farwell holdings in this direc- 
tion was most welcome. Among those we received were 
several valuable seventeenth-century maps of continental 
origin, but the most important are those relating to the 
northern colonies in the eighteenth century. The most inter- 
esting is a great eight-sheet Cyprian Southack chart of 
which only two other copies are known to us. The inscription, 
which differs from that on the Library of Congress copy, is 
“An Actual Survey of the Sea Coast from New York to... 
Cape Briton . .. by Capt. Cyprian Southack . . . Printed and 
Sold by Wm Herbert . . . on London Bridge... .” A further 
study of this map must await the return of the Library of 
Congress copy from its place of refuge. That Library very 
kindly pressed and mounted our copy for us. 

Boston is particularly well represented in the Farwell 
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collection which includes a manuscript plan of Boston Har- 
bor made in 1700 by Edmund Halley, a colored Page and 
Montrésor of 1775, a DesBarres with a manuscript note by 
Thomas Hutchinson, a Henry Pelham of 1777, and other, 
less famous, but valuable, cartographical records of this 
region during the Revolution. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that spectacular gifts like this 
great collection will not discourage our friends who have no 
such bibliographical treasures. The Library cannot buy 
most of the current works of American history and related 
fields, just the sort of volumes which are discarded from 
private libraries when they cease to be current. Similarly the 
old perdiodical files which crowd private libraries are useful 
sources for us. Fortunately some of our friends make a 
regular practice of sending us such recent material, out-of- 
date to them, but an historical source tomorrow. The largest 
such lot received this year came from the Misses Anne and 
Margaret Lovell of Worcester. In addition to about 100 
volumes of American history and literature it contained a 
thirty-three year file of the publications of the Worcester 
County Musical Association. 

But to return to the subject of maps: one of the best 
known of the Library’s possessions is a copy of the Timothy 
Clement map of Lake George “Engrav’d & Printed by 
Thomas Johnston Boston New-England April 1756.”” When 
Winsor wrote his Narrative and Critical History he could 
find only this copy which he used as an illustration even 
though it was stained and discolored from having been nearly 
two centuries glued to a board. Since then four other copies 
have appeared, but they, too, show the effects of having been 
mounted. It was, therefore, with much pleasure that we 
acquired by purchase a fresh and clean copy with con- 
temporary coloring, in fact the only colored copy known. 
The explanation of the condition of this copy lies in its story. 
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With it came a slip of paper signed “G. Adlam” saying that 
this map had been given to her by Mrs. Bawden, the only 
daughter of General Robert Monckton, and that the Gen- 
eral had been given the map, a proof, by Sir William John- 
son. Georgia Adlam died, about fifty years ago, in the fam- 
ily from which we obtained the map. The D.N.B. says that 
General Monckton never married; the D.4.B. more charita- 
bly states that no record of his marriage has been found. 
At any rate, he had three sons and one daughter, Elizabeth 
Susanna, who was married to William Bawden, of Chard, 
County Somerset, and outlived her brothers, who died with- 
out issue. She herself died in 1810, so that her life could 
have overlapped that of Georgia Adlam. 

The map itself owes it unique condition to the fact 
that it was an officer’s field copy, mounted on cotton twill 
and rolled around a rod. As Monckton was Johnson’s 
superior in command of the western country in 1760, 
nothing would have been more natural than for Johnson to 
have made such a gift. 

The Society’s collection of David Claypoole Johnston 
cartoons has received one interesting addition, a colored 
copper-plate print entitled “A Militia Muster.” It is 
“Drawn by Busybody, Engd by Nobody, Published by 
Somebody for Anybody & Everybody.” Although unsigned, 
there is no question but that it is D. C. Johnston’s work, 
being quite similar to his later militia prints, of which the 
Society has two varieties. Although undated, this engraving 
must have been made in September, 1819, as it portrays the 
assembling of the troops to quell the Vauxhall riots in 
Philadelphia. On September 8, 1819, a balloon ascension by 
M. Michel was scheduled to take place at the Vauxhall 
Gardens, in the late afternoon. But because of a strong wind 
the ascension did not take place, the crowd of spectators 
outside of the Gardens became impatient and a mob finally 
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tore down the fence, broke into the grounds, burned the 
Vauxhall theatre, and ripped the balloon to pieces. There is 
an excellent account of the affair in the Philadelphia Union of 
September 9, 1819. Some of the speeches of the characters 
shown in the print refer to the ‘“‘Wax-Awl Pat-Riots” and 
to the “man what hemp us to clar away de fence when de 
bloom was goang up.” Because of its ridicule of the Phila- 
delphia militia, the print was advisedly anonymous. John- 
ston, from 1815 to 1819, was associated with Francis Kearny, 
the engraver, and during that period, as he says in his rem- 
iniscences, “occasionally put forth a caricature of dandies, 
militia training, &c. In these efforts I succeeded so far, 
that sundry well-known caricatures in each department were 
readily recognized and the print met with ready sale.” 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Mary E. Donovan, John- 
ston’s granddaughter, we have also acquired fifteen small 
pencil sketches of Johnston’s drawings from his Don Quixote 
series. 

By singular good fortune we this year acquired three 
apparently unique New England Primers, printed by J. 
Bailey at Lancaster in 1790, by W. and R. Dickson at the 
same town in 1796, and by Zadok Cramer at Pittsburgh in 
1809. We also obtained an hitherto unreported schoolbook, 
Arithmetical Tables for the Use of Schools. Portland: Pub- 
lished and Sold by A. Lyman & Co... . J. M’Kown, Printer, 
1812. 

We are rarely able to add to our collection of some 140 
pre-1821 book catalogues (as distinguished from auction 
catalogues), but this year we found three new items: 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Hon. Robert R. 
Livingston, of Clermont (Poughkeepsie, 1800); Catalogue of 
Books for Sale by Simeon &§ Elihu Butler . . . in Northampton 
(Northampton, 1804): and Thomas S. Arden’s Sale Cata- 
logue of Books (New York, 1801). From Dr. Rosenbach 
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came two very handsome additions to the collection of later 
catalogues, two splendid volumes describing the Widener 
tapestries and paintings. The former is one of the classics of 
color printing and the latter volume is famous for its binding. 

The most important of our accessions in the modern news- 
paper field this year has been an apparently complete file of 
the first sixteen volumes, covering the years 1871-1887, of the 
Iapi Oaye, a Dakota Indian mission paper which was pub- 
lished at Greenwood, Dakota Territory, from 1871 to 1876, 
at the Santee Agency, Nebraska, until 1883, and at Green- 
wood again until 1887. The printing was done at Chicago. 

In the field of early American newspapers our annual lists 
of accessions get steadily smaller as our holdings grow. We 
acquired some short runs of papers, such as the Brooklyn 
Intelligencer and the Brooklyn Museum for 1807. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Swem we effected the exchange of our 
Virginia duplicates for those of the William and Mary Col- 
lege Library. By this exchange we added to our holdings 82 
numbers of Virginia newspapers of the Revolutionary period, 
including an almost complete file of Dixon & Hunter’s 
Williamsburg Virginia Gazette for 1775. 

During the past generation the social and literary history 
of New England has been sadly distorted by authors who 
read the files of the Boston News-Letter and judged con- 
temporary literary culture by that periodical. A future 
generation might as well judge our culture of today by the 
Washington news releases. In the eighteenth century the 
more literary papers show a lighter, brighter, side of life than 
the popular historians believe. The most important of these 
primarily literary newspapers was the New England Weekly 
Journal, which became the organ for the literary lights after 
the demise of Franklin’s Courant. Because of the character 
of the paper the librarians of this Society have long sought to 
better our scattering file of early issues. Mr. Brigham, in the 
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course of the preparation of his bibliography, located a 
perfect run of the first 54 numbers in the Legislative Library 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia. He offered to buy them, but the 
Legislative Library generously suggested exchanging at our 
convenience. The file arrived and we were gloating over it 
as a complete run of the first year of the first American 
literary paper when we noticed that many of the essays and 
poems were corrected in manuscript. The hand is that of the 
elder Mather Byles, a man with whom the Library has always 
been concerned. His portrait hangs on our walls, we have the 
rhyming dictionary with which he chopped out his poetry, 
and we have his annotated account of his famous and invol- 
untary visit to Maine when Governor Belcher shanghied him. 


The later editions of Byles’ poems and essays show the 
corrections which he made in the versions in the Journal. 
The fact that such editing was indulged in has escaped the 
attention of the biographers of Byles. Below are listed the 
verses and essays which show corrections in his hand. It will 
be noted that this evidence substantiates the tradition that 
his prose articles, when signed, had as a signature one of 


these letters: CELOIZA. 


Essay signed E, April 10, 1727 

Essay signed L, April 24, 1727 

Poem “‘Eternity,”’ May 15, 1727 

Essay signed A, June 19, 1727 

Essay signed O, July 10, 1727 

Essay signed C, July 31, 1727 

“Verses Written in Milton’s Paradise Lost,”’ August 31, 
1727 

“Poem on the Death of King George,”’ September 4, 1727 

Essay, ‘“‘Meditation of Cassius,” September 18, 1727 

Poem, “To a Gentleman on the Sight of Some of his 
Poems,” October 9, 1727 
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Essay signed “‘Jack Sneer,”’ October 16, 1727 
Essay signed C, October 30, 1727 

Essay signed I, November 27, 1727 

Essay signed O, December 18, 1727 

Essay signed EF, January 15, 1728 


In the later period of American literary history we 
acquired a collection of even wider interest than the Byles 
volume. When P. K. Foley was preparing his classic check- 
list of American literary first editions he sent to the authors 
then living his list of their works, asking for additions and 
corrections. The replies, which afford much information 
not available elsewhere, Foley had carefully mounted in 
heavy paper sheets. This collection we purchased and have 
bound into a volume of unique authority for the historian 
of literature. 


In all, this has been a prosperous year for the Library. 
Our accessions have been average in number and much 
above average in quality. It is our growth in strength, 
rather than size, which is impressive. A California scholar 
this year complained that our newspaper collection grew so 
rapidly that he was obliged to return repeatedly to Worcester. 
It was not unexpected to find that our holdings of early 
Rhode Island imprints (broadsides excepted) are exceeded 
only by those of the Rhode Island Historical Society, but we 
were pleased to find that we had a number of unique Dakota 
imprints. If it were possible to advertise our strength more 
widely the world of bookmen would benefit thereby. Many 
students who have come here late in their researches have 
lamented that they would have been saved many miles and 
months of travel had they known that so much of their 
source material was here gathered into one convenient 
repository. 
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During the past year we have received so many kindnesses 
from other institutions and from individuals that an itemized 
declaration of gratitude would exceed the space available for 
this report. In spite of the distractions, the inconveniences, 
and the competition of the War, the library staff has never, 
since I have known it, been more industrious and more 
harmonious. Regardless of what the future may bring, we 
have another good year safely stowed away. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cuirrorp K. Suipton, 
Librarian 
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Notes on General Ashley, the Overland 
Trail, and South Pass 


BY DONALD MCKAY FROST 


FOREWORD 


HE activities of General William H. Ashley in the fur 
trade during the years 1822 to 1826 played a part in 
the expansion of our country for he brought together and 
inspired a group of men who during that period and later, 
after his retirement, blazed the trails from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Coast and then, by leading others across 
the way, contributed to the acquisition of Oregon, California, 
and the Spanish Southwest. The details of this period of our 
history are meager—the men who made it were in the main 
illiterate—and consequently any authoritative information, 
however slight, respecting the travels of the early explorers 
in the Rocky Mountains and in the country which lies 
beyond has a peculiar value. 

The development and conduct of the fur trade in the 
United States has been fully told by Captain (later General) 
Hiram Martin Chittenden in his book entitled The History 
of the American Fur Trade of the West which was published in 
1902. This book is and will remain the standard authority 
for that phase of our national development. Not only was 
General Chittenden a scholar of ability, but in the prepara- 
tion of this work he had and used the opportunity of con- 
ferring with men who had engaged in the trade and with the 
families and close associates of other traders who had died. 
His statements, therefore, must be accorded great respect. 


| 
| 
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Since the publication of General Chittenden’s work, three 
documents of importance have been brought to light which 
detail the activities of parties of Ashley’s men. These 
documents are the letters of Daniel T. Potts, the narrative 
of James Clyman, and the journal of Jedediah Strong Smith. 

A few years ago, in looking over a file of the National 
Intelligencer, of Washington, D.C., I chanced upon a letter 
signed “D.T.P.” which had been published first in the No- 
vember 14th, 1826, issue of The Gazette and Daily Advertiser 
of Philadelphia. It gives a contemporary account of the 
travels of a party of men who served under General Ashley 
in the Rocky Mountains from 1822 to 1826. Mr. Henry R. 
Wagner and Dr. Charles S$. Camp listed it in their revised 
edition of The Plains and the Rockies as Number 33 and have 
associated it with another letter or letters which were noted 
by Mr. Wagner in his first edition of that book. This latter 
group relates the travels of a detachment of “Ashley’s Men” 
from the spring of 1826 to the spring of 1827 and were also 
published in The Gazette and Daily Advertiser in three parts, 
two of which appear in the issue of September 27th, 1827, and 
the third in the issue of October 19th of the same year. Al- 
though the initials D.T.P. appear as a signature only to the 
letter of 1826 and are not associated with those of 1827, there 
seems no reason to question the conclusion that all were 
written by the same person. Few mountain men were lit- 
erate but these letters were written by an educated man, 
their style is similar, they form a continuous narrative and 
all were first published in the same newspaper. 

Daniel T. Potts of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
was the author of these letters. The original publication of 
the letter of 1826 in the Philadelphia Gazette gave only the 
initials D.T.P., but the head note to an extract from this 
letter which was printed in the May 29th, 1827, issue of the 
Philadelphia National Gazette states that it was written by 
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“TL. T. Potts of Montgomery County.” The following 
account of Daniel T. Potts appears on page 495 of The Potts 
Family published in Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, in Igor. 


Daniel T. Potts‘, (Zebulon*, Nathan’, David'), son of Zebulon and 
Martha (Trotter) Potts, was born 7 mo. 18, 1794. Born and raised on a 
farm, he was a lad of excellent habits and sound principles. When he 
reached manhood, anxious to see life and the country, he went west. 
In 1822, he joined the Henry and Ashley expedition, bound for the 
Rocky Mountains and the Columbia River and served as a scout. 
Gen. Ashley wrote to his brother Robert of his integrity and courage. 
His letters written to friends at home were graphic and full of interest. 
After leaving this service he went to Texas, and from there wrote to his 
friends that he was buying and shipping cattle to the New Orleans 
market. His brother Robert placed several thousand dollars to his 
credit with merchants in New Orleans and wrote to him to that effect. 
The money was never drawn and he was never heard of again. About 
this time a vessel loaded with cattle encountered a storm and went 
down, and all on board were lost. Daniel Potts is supposed to have 
perished on this vessel. He is not known to have been married. 


The Potts letters are reprinted as Appendix A. 

James Clyman was a member of General Ashley’s second 
expedition which left St. Louis in the spring of 1823. His 
narrative and diaries were edited by Dr. Charles S. Camp 
and were published by the California Historical Society in 
1928. Unfortunately, we have no diary of his travels during 
the eighteen-twenties as we have for the years 1844 to 1846. 
He died, a resident of Napa, California, at the age of eighty- 
nine. During the last ten years of his life he jotted down at 
first on paper and later, as he became more feeble, on a slate 
the narrative of his travels from the spring of 1823 to the 
summer of 1824. The caption states that he intended to 
continue the narrative until the year 1829, but death inter- 
vened. Although Clyman wrote when he was seventy-nine 
to eighty-nine years of age of adventures which had taken 
place fifty years before, his statements are consistent with 
reliable information from other sources. He must have been 
possessed of an unusual memory but it is also fair to assume 
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that the high adventure of those days when “Ashley’s Men” 
broke into the upper valley of the Green River and blazed 
the ways across our continent was engraved deeply upon the 
memories of the participants. 

Jedediah Strong Smith was outstanding among Ashley’s 
men. An educated man, deeply religious, endowed with an 
imagination which urged him to solve the mystery of the 
then unknown western wilds, a capable fur trapper and 
trader and possessed of unusual astuteness in dealing with 
the Indians either in peace or war, he not only contributed 
largely to the success of General Ashley’s plans, but was a 
compendium of information respecting the Rocky Mountain 
region and the trails westward to the Pacific Coast. The so- 
called “Gallatin Map” which was published in Volume 2 of 
The Transactions of the American Antiquarian Soctety (1836) 
was based upon information furnished by him. At the time 
of its publication, this map was regarded as the most author- 
itative delineation of the western country. Smith’s untimely 
death in 1831 and the subsequent loss or destruction of his 
records, have deprived us of invaluable sources of informa- 
tion. After persistent search, Mr. Maurice S. Sullivan dis- 
covered among the papers of a distant branch of his family a 
manuscript which appears to be a copy of the first draft of 
the beginning of a journal of his travels. This manuscript 
furnishes many details of Ashley’s first expedition. It was 
published in 1934 by the Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, under the title of The Travels of Jedediah Smith. 

The finding of the Potts letters inspired a hope that an 
examination of other newspapers during the years 1822 to 
1830 might disclose articles which would increase our knowl- 
edge of the travels of General Ashley and his men. Such an 
examination has been made under the direction of Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Brigham, Director of the American Antiquarian 
Society. I have deliberately used the expression “‘under the 
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direction of” Mr. Brigham, for I can make no claim to any 
part of the investigation. My inexperience in such matters 
stood out in sharp contrast to his uncanny capacity for 
sensing at a glance papers in which articles on the West 
might or might not be found. The search more than justified 
the hope for it brought to light many hitherto unrecognized 
items which add important details to our knowledge of 
General Ashley’s expeditions. All who are interested in the 
history of the fur trade must share my feeling of obligation 
to Mr. Brigham for having exhausted the most likely news- 
paper sources of additional information. These articles are 
reprinted as Appendix B. 

It was first proposed to publish the Potts letters with 
annotations. This plan was abandoned for it soom became 
evident that the annotations would greatly exceed the 
letters. The tail would be wagging the dog. It was then 
proposed to paraphrase the letters and in the light of the 
story which they told combined with our knowledge from 
other sources to comment upon the movements of General 
Ashley’s men from 1822 to 1827. But this method of ap- 
proach was found to be misleading in that it gave undue 
prominence to Potts who was but the inadvertent historian 
of an expedition which had not only been organized by, but 
had been conducted under the direction of General Ashley. 
Because of these considerations and the additional informa- 
tion which has come to light since the publication of General 
Chittenden’s book, it was determined to retell the story of 
General Ashley’s activities in the fur trade with emphasis 
upon his adoption and use of the valley of the Platte River 
as a line of communication from St. Louis across the Con- 
tinental Divide. 

I am under great obligations to Dr. Erwin Raisz, of the 
Institute of Geographical Exploration of Harvard University, 
for the maps which accompany this paper. The routes fol- 
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lowed by the early fur trappers are not known in detail and 
must be reconstructed from the limited information which 
we possess and from a knowledge of the lay of the land. The 
large map indicates Dr. Raisz’s conclusions as to the courses 
most likely to have been followed. Because of his compre- 
hensive and yet detailed knowledge of the mountains and 
deserts of the West, the map is probably the most authorita- 
tive delineation yet made of the travels of these men. 

It has been said that all roads lead to Rome. Whether the 
statement be fact or metaphor, it is certain that all roads to 
information respecting the American fur trade lead to Mrs, 
Chilton Atkinson of St. Louis, Missouri, formerly Miss 
Stella M. Drumm of the Missouri Historical Society. I am 
indebted to her for information, advice and suggestions. To 
Mr. Edward Eberstadt of New York, I am deeply indebted 
for a careful review of this article and for many corrections. 
His suggestion that I edit the Potts letters encouraged me to 
enter a new and untried field. 


I 


SKETCH OF THE Fur TRADE AND EXPLORATIONS 
IN THE NoRTHERN Rocky To 1822 


Fur collecting, as a business, had been conducted in 
Canada for a number of years. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
was incorporatéd in 1670. Because of its long experience and 
the success which had attended its operations, the practices 
of that company were accorded respect. John Jacob Astor, 
when forming the American Fur Company in 1808, had 
recruited his partners and assistants largely from men who 
had served in Canada. The method employed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company consisted in the establishment of 
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permanent trading posts or forts, where furs were bartered 
from the Indians and which could be reached by boat through 
the numerous lakes and rivers of the Canadian plains. 

The American fur trade also had been conducted largely 
along water routes. Of the western tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi River, the Missouri River alone provided navigable 
waters to the mountain fur-bearing country. The Platte 
and the Arkansas Rivers and their tributaries drain south- 
ern Wyoming and the eastern faces of the high mountains 
of Colorado and New Mexico but in their courses across 
the prairie become little more than beds of sand offering 
for considerable distances but few inches of water. 

The early French and Spanish settlers along the Missis- 
sippi River paddled their light canoes up that stream and up 
the Missouri River to exchange trinkets for furs with the 
nearby Indian tribes. From year to year they advanced 
further up the Missouri River for the purpose of trading with 
more distant tribes so that at the time of the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark in 1804 that river was fairly well known up 
to the settlement of the sedentary Mandan Indians who were 
established near the present bridge of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. The information furnished by Lewis and Clark 
on their return in 1806 extended to its headwaters a knowl- 
edge of the stream. This was seized upon by Manuel Lisa, 
Ashley’s most prominent predecessor in the mountain fur 
trade who, in 1807, established a post on the Yellowstone 
River at its confluence with the Big Horn River for the pur- 
pose of trading with the neighboring Indian tribes. The post 
was situated in the country of the Crow Indians, who claimed 
the district south of the Missouri River, including the valley 
of the Yellowstone River. The Blackfeet Indians ranged 
north of the Missouri River. In Lisa’s employ at this post 
was John Colter who had been a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. When trapping on the upper waters of 
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the Missouri River, Colter was taken prisoner by the Black- 
feet Indians. He was stripped naked, led out on the prairie 
about three to four hundred yards in front of the tribe and 
told to save himself if he could. This he succeeded in doing, 
The story of his race for life is a dramatic incident and was 
exploited in the annals of the time. 

The hostility of the Blackfeet Indians to early American 
fur traders was unusual. Their nearest neighbors the Crows 
were generally friendly. Most Indian tribes extended a 
warm welcome to the Lewis and Clark expedition. The 
Blackfeet were the notable exception. In 1806, they attacked 
a detachment of that expedition commanded by Captain 
Lewis; probably the first white men to enter their country. 
A contemporary explanation of Lisa’s failure to establish 
friendly relations with them is given in a letter from Major 
Thomas Biddle to Colonel Henry Atkinson dated October 
19, 1819, and printed in the Report of Mr. Leake to the 
Senate dated February 16, 1820. 


He [Lisa] passed the winter of 1807-8 at the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
and Big Horn Rivers. It is an act of justice due to the memory of the 
late capt. Lewis, to state, that the Blackfeet Indians, (in whose vicinity 
Lisa now lives,) were so convinced of the propriety of his conduct in the 
rencounter which took place between him and a party of their people in 
which two of them were killed, that they did not consider it as cause of 
war, or hostility on their part: this is proved, inasmuch as the first party 
of Lisa’s men that were met by the Blackfeet, were treated civilly. This 
circumstance induced Lisa to dispatch one of his men, Coulter, to the 
forks of the Missouri, to endeavor to find the Blackfeet nation, and bring 
them to his establishment to trade. This messenger unfortunately fell in 
with a party of the Crow nation, with whom he staid several days. While 
with them, they were attacked by their enemies, the Blackfeet; Coulter, 
in self-defence, took part with the Crows. He distinguished himself very 
much in the combat, and the Blackfeet were defeated—having plainly 
observed a white man fighting in the ranks of their enemy. Coulter 
returned to the trading house. In traversing the same country a short 
time after, in company with another man, a party of Blackfeet attempted 
to stop them, without, however, evincing any hostile intentions; a 
rencounter ensued, in which the companion of Coulter and two Indians 
were killed, and Coulter made his escape. The next time the whites were 
met by Blackfeet, the latter attacked without any parley. Thus origi- 
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nated the hostility which has prevented American traders penetrating 
the fur country of the Missouri. Lisa returned in 1808 to St. Louis, and 
in 1809 the Missouri Fur Company was formed. 


American fur traders believed that the Blackfeet were 
incited against them by the British in Canada. This may 
have been true. Ethics were little considered in the Rocky 
Mountains at that time and for a number of years afterward. 
The British, however, had tact enough to trade guns, powder 
and lead for the Blackfeet furs and did not attempt to trap 
their country. 

Another trip was made by Colter from Lisa’s post prob- 
ably for the purpose of opening trade with the Crow Indians. 
In the winter of 1807-8 he traveled to the headwaters of the 
Wind River and through the adjacent region. His exact 
route is unknown, but it probably embraced Jackson Hole, 
the Idaho valleys west of the Teton Mountains and Yellow- 
stone Park. He is the first white man who is known to have 
entered this district and in view of the early date of his visit 
is probably the first to have done so. Major Andrew Henry, 
who later was to become General Ashley’s partner, served at 
Lisa’s post at that time and it is hardly possible that he 
failed to listen to Colter’s account of this trip. Colter’s 
description of hot springs and geysers caused many a jest 
and the expression “Colter’s Hell” was used to suggest a 
tall tale. 

The St. Louis Missouri Fur Company was organized by 
Lisa in 1809 and took over and carried on the business which 
he had conducted. Major Henry was a partner in that 
company and served at the post which Lisa had built in 
1807 at the confluence of the Yellowstone and Big Horn 
Rivers. In the spring of 1810, Henry made another effort to 
open trade with the Blackfeet Indians and to locate a post at 
the forks of the Missouri River. The party were driven out 
by the Blackfeet. So conclusive was his defeat that he did 
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not return to the Yellowstone Post but crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide and established his party for the summer on 
that fork of the Snake River in southeastern Idaho which 
still bears his name. Quite probably the information 
acquired from Colter suggested this course. No report exists 
of his activities or those of his men during that summer, but 
the most likely country to be prospected from a post situated 
immediately west of the Teton Mountains was Jackson Hole 
and the upper valleys of the Green and Wind Rivers. As 
Ashley’s men were to enter this country in the fall of 1823 
and as the Green River valley was to become the base from 
which he and his successors conducted their operations, it 
will not be irrelevant to give a description of this region and 
to determine, so far as possible from collateral sources, the 
range of country explored by Major Henry and his men 
during the summer of 1810. 

Except in its extreme northern section, the upper valley 
of the Green River is a mountain-girt sage brush plain, 
bounded on the east by the rugged range of the Wind River 
Mountains through which there is no pass. The valley can 
be entered from the east only through South Pass which lies 
immediately south of the range or through Union Pass at the 
north. Union Pass lies between the upper reaches of the 
Wind River and the Green River Valley. Jackson Hole, on 
the watershed of the Columbia River and to the northwest 
of the Green River Valley can be reached from that valley 
by the Hoback River, and Twogotee Pass allows passage 
from the upper waters of the Wind River to Jackson Hole. 
To the west of Jackson Hole are the Teton Mountains. 

South Pass and Union Pass at the extreme ends of the 
Wind River Range present strong contrasts. South Pass, 
which was to be used by overland travelers in crossing the 
Continental Divide, is a gently undulating plateau about 
fifteen miles wide, treeless and sparsely covered with 
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stunted desert shrubs. To the east and to the west, plain and 
horizon meet. To the south, the plateau ends against a low- 
lying green ridge, the western extension of the Antelope 
Hills, and is terminated on the north at a single point by the 
rock pinnacles of the Wind River Range which in any other 
setting would dominate the scene, but here sink into com- 
parative insignificance. The vast expanse of plain and sky 
holds the eye and gratifies the most avid appetite for space. 
The scene is bleak, drear and inhospitable—a blasted 
heath—blasted by cold and wind. In sharp contrast, Union 
Pass on a summer’s day offers a domestic scene set in a 
frame of unusual grandeur. A broad meadow stretching for 
about ten miles along the Continental Divide, lush with 
grass and dotted with herds of cattle through which the slow 
moving waters of Fish Creek wind in sinuous double S- 
curves as through an alluvial plain, is surrounded across the 
intervening valleys of the Green, the Snake and the Wind 
Rivers by the dark forbidding precipices and shining snow 
fields of the Wind River Mountains, the up-springing flame- 
shaped peaks of the Tetons which borrow the colors of the 
sky and the dusty cream-pink cliffs of the Absarokas. The 
country is a complex of high ridges and deep valleys and 
may truly be called ‘“The Crest of the Continent” for at a 
point near Union Pass there may well lie a pebble which will 
divide the water of a single raindrop between the drainage 
systems of the Mississippi, the Colorado and the Columbia 
Rivers. 

The subsequent transcontinental journeys of Wilson 
Price Hunt and Robert Stuart, partners of John Jacob 
Astor, and other authorities show that Major Henry and his 
men familiarized themselves with this country during the 
summer of 1810. 

In 1811, Wilson Price Hunt traveled west from St. Louis 
to the mouth of the Columbia River. A brief account of his 
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trip appeared in Volume 10 (1821) of Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages. Translated from the French, it has been edited in 
conjunction with Robert Stuart’s Journal by Mr. Philip 
Ashton Rollins in his book The Discovery of the Oregon Trail 
which was published in 1935. A more detailed account of the 
journey forms parts of Washington Irving’s Astoria. No 
attempt will be made here to retrace the route followed by 
Hunt, but a consideration of the difficulty or ease with 
which he overcame the obstacles in his way give evidence 
of the knowledge which his guides possessed of the country 
through which he passed. It was Hunt’s purpose to follow 
the Missouri River and cross the mountains in the trail 
of Lewis and Clark. Upon his arrival at the villages of 
the Arikara Indians on the Missouri River, he met three 
trappers, Edward Robinson, John Hoback, and Jacob 
Rizner, of whom the following description appears in Astoria: 

They had been in the service of the Missouri Company under Mr. 
Henry, and had crossed the Rocky mountains with him in the preceding 
year, when driven from his post on the Missouri by the hostilities of the 
Blackfeet. After crossing the mountains, Mr. Henry had established 
himself on one of the head branches of the Columbia river. There they 
had remained with him for some months, hunting and trapping, until, 
having satisfied their wandering propensities, they felt disposed to return 
to the families and comfortable homes which they had left in Kentucky. 
The representations of these men as to the hostility of the 
Blackfeet Indians and the existence of an easier pass through 
the mountains to the south caused Hunt to abandon his 
intended course up the Missouri River and to travel over- 
land under their guidance. Difficulties were experienced in 
circling the Black Hills and in crossing the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. At times the party suffered from hunger and thirst, 
but upon their arrival in the upper Wind River Valley it is 
evident that the guides knew their way. The following is 
taken from Astoria: 


The hunters who served as guides to the party in this part of their 
route, had assured Mr. Hunt that, by following up Wind river, and 
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crossing a single mountain ridge, he would come upon the head waters 
of the Columbia. The scarcity of game, however, which already had been 
felt to a pinching degree, and which threatened them with famine 
among the sterile heights which lay before them, admonished them to 
change their course. It was determined, therefore, to make for a stream, 
which, they were informed, passed through the neighboring mountains, 
to the south of west, on the grassy banks of which it was probable they 
would meet with buffalo. Accordingly, about three o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day, meeting with a beaten Indian road which led in the proper 
direction, they struck into it turning their backs upon Wind river. 


No clearer statement could be made today of the topography 
of that country. Instead of pursuing the Wind River to its 
source and crossing Twogotee Pass to Jackson Hole, the 
party turned away to seek the buffalo on the lush grazing 
lands of Union Pass. 

In the spring of 1811, Henry M. Brackenridge accom- 
panied Manuel Lisa up the Missouri River and met the 
Astoria party of Wilson Price Hunt, as well as Hoback and 
his companions. A description of this trip forms part of his 
book Views of Louisiana which was published in 1814. He 
writes that Henry and his hunters had discovered several 
passes through the mountains which were practicable for 
loaded horses or even wagons and considerably south of the 
source of the Jefferson River where Lewis and Clark crossed 
the Continental Divide. 

That the river canyon which gives passage through the 
Grosventres Mountains between the valleys of the Green 
and Snake Rivers has always borne the name of Hoback 
indicates that he was one of the early travelers in that 
region. 

The anomaly of the dual name of the Wind River—Big 
Horn stream also tends to confirm the fact that Major 
Henry’s party were familiar with the upper valley of that 
river. The Wind River has its source against the Continental 
Divide about Twogotee Pass in a land of evergreen trees, 
jade colored lakes and dusty cream-pink cliffs and flows 
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south of east for some one hundred and fifty miles to the 
modern city of Riverton, Wyoming. At first its course is 
through a deep, forested gorge. Later, as the mountains 
recede to the north and to the south, the valley widens, the 
trees cease, and the plains creep in until at Riverton the 
mountains no longer overshadow, but fringe the distant 
horizon. Here the river turns abruptly to the north and 
about fifty miles beyond breaks through a narrow, rocky, 
precipitous canyon in the Owl Creek Mountains which 
stretch at right angles to its course. Immediately upon its 
discharge from the canyon, it is known as the Big Horn 
River. From here, it continues its northern course down a 
broad valley between the Shoshone and Big Horn Moun- 
tains until, after passing through a second canyon, it dis- 
charges itself into the Yellowstone River about one hundred 
and fifty miles from where it received its second name. This 
double name for a single stream suggests that its source and 
mouth were discovered independently before the continuity 
of the stream was known. The confluence of the Big Horn 
and Yellowstone Rivers was known to Lewis and Clark. 
Major Henry had served at the post which Manuel Lisa and 
the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company had maintained at that 
point from 1807 to 1811. On the other hand, both John 
Colter and Major Henry’s party had entered the Wind 
River Valley from the north or west and therefore may well 
have failed to recognize the identity of two streams, one of 
which flowed to the southeast and the other of which, many 
miles away and across many mountains, flowed to the north. 

The knowledge which Hoback and his companions pos- 
sessed of Jackson Hole and the upper valleys of the Green 
and Wind Rivers shows that Major Henry and his men had 
visited that section in the summer of 1810. The diary of 
Robert Stuart raises a strong presumption that Henry’s party 
had also explored the South Pass region. 
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Robert Stuart traveled east from Astoria on the Columbia 
River to St. Louis in 1812 and 1813. When on his way and 
before reaching the Green River Valley, Stuart met Hunt’s 
guides, Edward Robinson, John Hoback, and Jacob Rizner, 
and was joined by Joseph Miller, a former partner in Astor’s 
Pacific Fur Company, who had traveled west with Wilson 
Price Hunt in the summer of 1811, but had left Hunt and 
resigned his partnership to spend the winter hunting with 
those men. Under Miller’s guidance, Stuart attempted a 
route south of that pursued by Hunt but the party became 
confused in the region of Bear River, turned north to re- 
cover the Hunt trail, and followed it to the Green River 
Valley. During the preceding summer, Hunt had entered 
that valley from the north over Union Pass. Stuart without 
hesitation turned south and writes in his diary that he 
intended to follow down the “Spanish River” (Green 
River) to “the point of a mountain we see in the East near 
which we expect to find the Missouri waters” and in the post- 
script to his journal he says that he was making his way fora 
gap discernible in the mountains to the southeast. The 
“point” referred to can be only the abrupt termination of 
the Wind River Range on the South Pass plateau and the gap 
was South Pass. Stuart was heading for that pass. Later he 
noted in his dairy that he had arrived abreast of the end of 
the Wind River Range; yet he deliberately turned from it 
and chose a course along the southern slopes of the Antelope 
Hills. To anyone who has visited this region, it is evident 
that his change of route cannot be ascribed to doubt as to 
the location of South Pass; he was in the throat of that Pass; 
the way yawned wide before him. His reasons for this 
action had best be stated in his own words. Stuart was 
following an Indian trail. 


We abandoned the Crow trace early in the day as it bore to the north 
of East, and being somewhat apprehensive of falling in with some of 
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their spies, for according to the information received from the Shoshonies 
they are on a River at no great distance to the East and we suppose our- 
selves now at the source of the Spanish river waters in this quarter. 


Stuart was headed for the southern point of the Wind River 
Range which he had located and where he expected to find a 
stream tributary to the Missouri. He was following the 
fresh trail of Indians whom he believed to be hostile and 
therefore wished to avoid. Upon arriving at the eastern 
limit of the watershed of the “Spanish” or Green River, he 
found that the Indian trail headed in the direction which he 
intended to pursue and as the hostile Indians were probably 
encamped on the stream which he was seeking, he turned 
away. 

So far as is known, Hoback and his companions were the 
only source from which Stuart or Miller could have drawn 
such definite information as to the South Pass region. Their 
knowledge of this district must have been acquired when 
serving under Major Henry in the summer of 1810 for the 
route over which they had led Hunt in the summer of 1811 
lay to the north and their wanderings during the following 
winter of 1812 when Miller accompanied them were far to 
the south and east. This conclusion ignores the possibility 
that Stuart obtained information of any value from an 
Indian who joined the party in western Idaho with offers to 
lead them across the mountains by ‘‘a shorter trace to the 
South” and decamped the following night with some of 
their horses. 

In 1811, the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company abandoned 
its post on the Yellowstone and confined its operations to the 
lower Missouri River. Major Henry returned to St. Louis. 
So far as is known, the mountain country was not again 
prospected for furs by any organized group until the Ashley 
expedition of 1822. 
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II 


AsHLEY EXPEDITION OF 1822 


General William H. Ashley, in the spring of 1822, decided 
to engage in the fur trade and chose as his associate Major 
Andrew Henry, whose activities in the Rocky Mountains 
from 1807 to 1811 have been discussed in the preceding 
chapter. To obtain men for his venture, he inserted in the 
March 2oth issue of the Missouri Republican an advertise- 
ment offering to “‘enterprizing young men” one or two years 
employment in the Rocky Mountains. The advertisement 
brought together a group which an article in the St. Louis 
Enquirer estimated to number about one hundred and 
eighty men. 

The headwaters of the Missouri River and the adjacent 
regions were believed to be rich in beaver as this country 
had not been entered since Major Henry’s defeat by the 
Blackfeet Indians in the summer of 1810. It is probable that 
Ashley intended to rely upon trapping as well as upon trade 
with the Indians, but in other respects his plans corresponded 
with the methods employed by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; that is, to establish permanent trading posts and to use 
water rather than overland routes as lines of communication. 
In so doing he was also following the established custom of 
the St. Louis fur traders. 

General Chittenden does not fix a definite day for the 
departure of the expedition from St. Louis. He states that 
it left “about April 15th.” In arriving at this conclusion he 
was evidently influenced by the fact that the licenses to 
trade with the Indians which were issued to Ashley and 
Henry were dated April 11th, 1822. Potts informs us that 
the expedition was divided into two parties, the first com- 
manded by Major Henry and the latter by General Ashley 
and that the advance party of which he was a member left 
St. Louis on April 3d. 
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Contemporary newspaper accounts confirm the state- 
ments of Potts. In the Saturday, April 13th, 1822, issue of 
the St. Louis Enquirer the following notice appeared: 


Enterprise. We neglected to notice last week the departure from 
St. Louis of the expedition for the Missouri Mountains, under the direc. 
tion of Gen. Ashley and Maj. Wm. Henry. The latter gentleman com- 
mands the party, in person, and is well known for his enterprising ad- 
ventures in the Oregon country. The object of this company is to trap 
and hunt—they are completely equipped, and number about 180 
persons. They will direct their course to the three forks of the Missouri, 
a region it is said, which contains a wealth in Furs, not surpassed by the 
mines of Peru. The party is composed entirely of young men, many of 
whom have relinquished the most respectable employments and circles 
of society, for this arduous but truly meritorious undertaking. They will 
be gone three years, during which time it is contemplated to visit the 
heads of the different rivers under the Mountains, and perhaps to go as 
far on the other side as the mouth of the Columbia. Jf the government of 
the United States, influenced by the communications derived from interested 
individuals, will not listen to the proposition of Mr. Floyd, the enterprise of 
the Missourians will, in the end, accomplish his great object. 


This item was reprinted in the Missouri Intelligencer 
which was published at Franklin, Missouri, in the issue of 
Tuesday, April 30th, 1822, with the following note: 


The above party arrived in Franklin on Thursday last, and have since 
proceeded on their destination. We wish every success to so arduous an 
undertaking, & sincerely hope it may be productive of individual gain 
as well as of public advantage. 


As April 3d, the day on which Potts stated that he left 
St. Louis, would fall on Wednesday of the week preceding 
the Saturday, April 13th, issue of the St. Louis Enquirer, we 
have reason to presume that the date given by Potts for the 
departure of Major Henry’s party from St. Louis is correct. 
It also appears that the party arrived in Franklin, Missouri, 
on Thursday, April 25th, and, according to Potts, at Council 
Bluffs on May Ist. 

When this advance party under Major Henry reached 
Cedar Fort about five hundred miles above Council Bluffs, 
Potts deserted because of the lack of provisions and en- 
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deavored to return to St. Louis; but before doing so he fell 
in with General Ashley at “the Post” and re-enlisted. Cedar 
Fort was probably a trading post established by the Missouri 
Fur Company in 1822 and is usually referred to as Fort 
Recovery. General Chittenden locates this post “at the 
lower end of American or Cedar Island a mile below the 
modern city of Chamberlain, South Dakota.” Old Cedar 
Fort, about thirty-five miles south of Fort Pierre, had prob- 
ably been abandoned by that time. The “Post” where 
Potts re-enlisted with Ashley is more difficult to locate, for 
there were many trading posts on the Missouri River. Potts 
states that he reached an Indian “Village” “ two hundred 
miles from the Post” but gives no suggestion of the name of 
the village, its location, or the distance traveled to reach it. 
Such limited information does not justify the hazard of a 
guess as to the site of “the Post” or the Indian village. He 
must, however, have wandered for some weeks for the party 
commanded by General Ashley was far behind. 

The journal of Jedediah Smith gives a detailed account of 
the second contingent which Potts joined. This party left 
St. Louis on May 8th in the boat Enterprise under the 
command of Daniel S. D. Moore. Because of the strong 
current in the Missouri River, the progress was “slow, 
laborious and dangerous” and near the mouth of Sni-a-bar 
Creek, the boat was wrecked and the cargo lost. The St. 
Louis Enquirer in its issue of June 3d and the Missouri 
Republican in its issue of June 5th report this accident as 
taking place “‘a few days ago” “‘about twenty miles below 
Fort Osage.”” Immediately after the accident, Mr. Moore 
returned to St. Louis where, according to Smith, he arrived 
“about the 4th of June.” It is not improbable that the 
St. Louis papers learned from Moore of the loss of the boat 
and if so, he must have arrived before June 3d. In eighteen 
days, that is, about June 20th to 22d, General Ashley was 
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prepared to leave with a new boat and cargo and a detach- 
ment of forty-six men. He took charge of this expedition in 
person and proceeded up the Missouri River, picking up on 
the way the party whose boat had been lost. On September 
8th, the combined parties arrived at the village of the 
Arikara Indians. Here horses were purchased and General 
Ashley, with a part of his men, traveled by land to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone where they arrived on October 
1st. The boat continued up the river to the same point. 
Potts gives the date of his arrival as the middle of October. 
The two statements are not inconsistent for Potts may have 
remained on the slower boat going while Smith rode with 
General Ashley. 

The advance party which was led by Major Henry had 
reached the Yellowstone River some time before the arrival 
of General Ashley and doubtless had been engaged in the 
erection of a post for Smith states that, immediately upon 
his arrival, he and the other members of the expedition were 
sent out in various directions for the purpose of trapping 
and hunting. They were not employed in building operations. 
Henry remained in command of the post while General 
Ashley returned to St. Louis in a large pirogue with such 
furs as had been collected. 

Upon his arrival at the mouth of the Yellowstone, Smith, 
with Mr. Chapman and a small party of men, went up that 
stream for a short distance to procure “‘a supply of meat for 
the Fort and such skins as were wanted for the use of the 
company and in the mean time to take what Beaver we 
could conveniently.””. Two other trapping parties were 
dispatched from the Fort, one up the Missouri River under 
the command of Major Henry and another up the Yellow- 
stone River. The Yellowstone party was instructed to 
ascend that river to the mouth of the Powder River and 
then up that stream so far as they found it practicable to 
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travel by boat. Upon his return from the hunting trip, 
Smith, Mr. Chapman and others ascended the Missouri 
River “traveling immediately along the bank.” On their 
way up, they met Major Henry returning from the winter 
quarters which he had established at the mouth of the 
Musselshell River and which the Smith party reached about 
the first of November. 

Smith’s statement is confirmed by the letter of Potts, 
who writes that immediately upon his arrival at the Yellow- 
stone River, he “embarked for the mouth of the Muscle 
Shell in company with twenty-one others and shortly after 
our arrival eight men returned to the former place.” Cabins 
were built and the two parties wintered together at that 
point. 

The Musselshell River flows into the Missouri from the 
south considerably above its junction with the Yellowstone 
and almost at the foot of the mountains. Its choice as a 
place for winter quarters indicates considerable knowledge of 
the country for it offered abundant food, as is stated by Smith 
and Potts, and its proximity to the mountains insured an 
early arrival on the trapping grounds the following spring. A 
location higher on the river would have been shut in by the 
mountains and probably would have furnished less game. 
A site lower on the river would have necessitated longer 
travel to the spring hunt. The advantageous location of the 
site was evidently due to Major Henry’s knowledge of the 
country. 

So far, the enterprise had been attended by success. A 
permanent trading post had been established at the junction 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers and an advance party 
had been located at a point in the land of the Blackfeet 
Indians from which an early start might be made for the 
hunting grounds. On the Yellowstone River, not far to the 
south, a rival party of the Missouri Fur Company which was 
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led by two of their traders, Michael Immel and Robert 
Jones, were spending the winter. Probably Ashley’s temerity 
had encouraged that company to try its fortune once again 
in the land of the Blackfeet Indians. 


{il 


MoveMEntTs OF GENERAL ASHLEY’S ParTIEs IN 1823 
Untit His DeFeaTt BY THE ARIKARA INDIANS 


The year 1823 was to bring disaster to Ashley’s ambitious 
project, but in his unwillingness to accept defeat, he devised 
a new plan which was to earn for him financial independence 
and, incidental to his purpose, to blaze the Overland Trail. 

Ashley and Henry acted with promptness and decision. 
In the fall of 1822, Potts had started for the Musselshell 
River “immediately” upon his arrival at the Yellowstone 
River. An early start was also made in the spring of 1823 
for Potts writes: ‘“The river did not discharge itself until the 
4th of April; on the 5th we were visited by a party of Indians, 
and on the 6th we embarked in canoes for the River Judith.” 
The Judith River is the next sizable stream entering the 
Missouri from the south above the Musselshell River and 
joins it at the foot of the mountains. Potts continues, “In 
about one days travel we discovered where a party of Indians 
had wintered who were our enemies, but fortunately had not 
discovered us.”” Potts was too optimistic. He and his 
companions had been closely watched by the Blackfeet for 
not long afterwards the party was attacked by that tribe in 
the neighborhood of the great falls of the Missouri River and 
defeated with a loss of four men. The survivors returned to 
Yellowstone Post where they arrived some time in June. 
Potts was not present at the fight. On April 11th, he was 
wounded in both knees by the accidental discharge of a 
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rifle and was conducted back to the Post. We bear him no ill 
will, but if Fate had decreed that he was to be wounded, we 
cannot but wish that the wound had been received in the 
course of the fight so that we might have learned more of an 
encounter of which we know nothing but the bare fact. 

The rival party of the Missouri Fur Company reached and 
trapped the sources of the Missouri River, but on their 
return were attacked by the Blackfeet on the 31st of May 
“below the mountains on the Yellowstone River.” The 
leaders, Immel and Jones, and five other men were killed 
and all equipment and furs were lost. 

General Ashley had returned to St. Louis in the fall of 
1822. In the spring of 1823, he collected another group of 
men, among whom was James Clyman, whose narrative, 
referred to in the “Foreword,” throws much light on the 
events of this year. This second expedition was com- 
manded by General Ashley in person. Major Henry had 
wintered at the Yellowstone Post. The exact date of its 
departure from St. Louis is uncertain for Clyman gives the 
8th and General Chittenden the roth of March while an 
item in the Missouri Intelligencer issue of March 25th, 1823, 
states that ““Two keel boats belonging to General Ashley 
left St. Louis on the ninth for Yellowstone” and the Missourt 
Republican announces in its issue of Wednesday, March 12th, 
that General Ashley’s two boats left “Monday” which would 
fall on March 1oth. As the latter paper was published in 
St. Louis, the date given by it, Monday, March roth, is 
probably correct. Also Monday is a more likely day than 
Saturday or Sunday for the party to have set out. The same 
paper in its issue of March 19th reports the presence of the 
expedition at St. Charles on March 13th and the Missouri 
Intelligencer in its issue of April Ist states that General 
Ashley’s two boats arrived at Franklin, Missouri, on 
March 25th and left the next day. We know nothing further 
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of the progress of the party until they reached the villages of 
the Arikara Indians on May 3oth. 

The details of the two encounters with the Arikara 
Indians are set out in the official report of General Gaines 
to the Secretary of War and have been so fully commented 
upon by various authors that a detailed analysis of the 
actions is unnecessary. The Arikara villages moved from 
year to year but were located at various sites on the Missouri 
River near the mouth of the Grand River and in the summer 
of 1823 were probably located about seven miles above that 
point. General Ashley arrived at these villages on May 3oth 
and, as he had done the preceding year, entered into negotia- 
tions for the purchase of horses. The transaction was com- 
pleted by the evening of June Ist. Before daybreak on 
June 2d, the Indians attacked the men who had been left on 
shore to guard the animals and in the skirmish which fol- 
lowed thirteen of Ashley’s men were killed and ten were 
wounded. The party fell back down the Missouri River and 
by June 4th had reached a point some twenty-five miles 
below the Arikara Villages. Subsequently they retreated 
to the mouth of the Cheyenne River, then to the mouth of 
the Teton River and later, by July 19th, to Fort Brazeau, 
which was situated near the present city of Chamberlain, 
South Dakota. As soon as possible after his defeat, General 
Ashley dispatched calls for assistance to Colonel Leaven- 
worth at Fort Atkinson and to Major Henry, at the Yellow- 
stone Post. Major Henry promptly dropped down the 
Missouri River with all of his party except twenty men who 
were left at the post and joined General Ashley at the mouth 
of the Cheyenne River. In due course, Colonel Leavenworth 
with 220 regular troops arrived, and the combined forces of 
the Army, the trappers of Ashley and Henry and of the 
Missouri Fur Company together with a number of Sioux 
Indians reached the Arikara villages on August gth. The 
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purposes of the three diverse elements were dissimilar. The 
Sioux were interested solely in pillage. The trappers desired 
the conclusive defeat of the Arikara, not only that a fickle 
and unreliable band of Indians should be destroyed but also 
that other tribes along the Missouri River should be im- 
pressed by the white man’s power. Colonel Leavenworth, 
on the other hand, wished to “correct” but not to “exter- 
minate” the Arikara Indians, and as he held the trump cards, 
his policy prevailed. The conciliatory tactics which he 
employed first disgusted the Sioux who left and then per- 
mitted the Arikara to retreat from their villages without 
pursuit. The result of the campaign was to close to the 
trappers the upper waters of the Missouri River. Contem- 
porary newspaper articles which appear in Appendix B 
evidence the indignation which Colonel Leavenworth’s 
pusillanimous conduct inspired. 

After the battle and the departure of Colonel Leaven- 
worth, General Ashley rallied his followers at Fort Kiowa, a 
post of the American Fur Company on the Missouri not far 
above the mouth of the White River. For him, the situation 
must have been disheartening. 


IV 


Discussion oF GENERAL ASHLEY’S CHANGE OF PLAN 


General Ashley may have intended to extend his trapping 
operations westward to the waters of the Columbia and 
southward to the Green River Valley, but he must have 
expected to use the Missouri River as a means of communi- 
cation. Travel overland as distinguished from travel by 
river had been little attempted up to that time. Yet he was 
now faced by the fact that the conciliatory policy of Colonel 
Leavenworth had closed the river as an artery of travel 
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above its confluence with the Cheyenne River. Even the 
ever-friendly Mandan Indians had become hostile, for Potts 
writes that Major Henry’s party on its return to the Yellow- 
stone Post were fired upon by a party of Mandans and that 
two of its members were killed. The following interview 
which was published in the January 22, 1824, issue of the 
Missouri Intelligencer gives a clear picture of the unsettled 
conditions prevailing along the river. The informant was 
Moses Harris, otherwise known as “Black” Harris, a fur 
trapper well known in St. Louis. 


IMPORTANT FROM THE 


For nearly a year we have been receiving accounts of Indian depreda- 
tions and hostilities in different parts of the country south and west of us. 
The Indians almost every day are assuming a more hostile attitude, and 
unless speedy measures are adopted to check their progress we fear the 
fur trade must cease, & all communication with the Indian tribes be 
interrupted. 

On the 13th ultimo, three men belonging to Maj. Henry’s trapping 
party arrived at the Council Bluffs from Powder river, on the Yellow 
Stone, who detail the following facts, which we believe are entitled to 
the fullest credit. 

About the 20th of August, Maj. Henry’s party, on their way to the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, and at a considerable distance from the 
Missouri, were discovered and fired upon by a war party of Indians. 
Two men were killed, names James Anderson and Auguste Neill—two 
others were wounded, and two horses lost. 

When the party arrived at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, they found 
that 22 horses had been stolen by the Blackfoot or Assinaboin Indians. 
Loosing seven more shortly afterwards, they determined to abandon 
that establishment, embarked their goods on board a boat, and ascended 
the Yellow Stone to the mouth of Powder river, where their farther 
ascent was prevented by the rapids. Meeting the Crow Indians, Maj. 
Henry purchased from them forty-seven horses, and sent forward a 
trapping party in a south western direction, towards the mountains. He 
intended shortly afterwards to dispatch another party when the inform- 
ant, Mr. Harris, left there. 

He gives a very unfavorable account of the situation and prospects 
of the hunting parties near the mountains—says that the Indians fre- 
quently visited Maj. Henry’s establishment at the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone in a friendly manner, & treated those civilly whom they met 
abroad, but stole horses whenever an opportunity occurred. The Crows 
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gave information that the Blackfoot Indians were determined to hunt 
constantly for the trapping parties, and destroy them whenever it was 
possible. It was also the expectation of the whole party to be attacked 
whenever the Indians could do it under favorable circumstances. 
Maj. Henry’s whole party have only collected 25 packs of fur since their 
being in the country, and two or three were purchased. 

Mr. H. farther states, that on his way down, he called at Mr. Tilton’s 
trading house at the Mandan village, and learnt that the Mandans had 
made the attack on Maj. Henry’s party. He saw an Indian who was 
wounded in that encounter, and recognized one of the horses that was 
taken at that time. 

The Aricaras have purchased a dirt village, one mile below the 
Mandans, which they inhabit. He saw four of their chiefs, who appeared 
friendly, and professed an anxiety to preserve peace with the Americans. 
Mr. Tilton, whom, & whose company they all treated well, confirmed 
this account, but he doubted their ability to restrain their warriors, on 
account of their towns having been burnt. Having learnt that the 
Aricaras had sent two war parties to the site of their old towns to fight 
the Sioux & endeavor to procure some corn, and being advised to avoid 
them, Mr. H. and his party descended the river in the night. They were 
met, however, in the day time, by one of the parties and fired upon, but 
without injury. Opposite the site of the old Aricara towns Mr. H. saw 
two bands of the Sioux Indians, who treated him well, and informed him 
that they had obtained a good supply of corn from the deserted fields of 
their enemies. He states that at the time the Mandans attacked Maj. 
Henry and his party, there were ignorant of the result of the late expedi- 
tion against the Aricaras, and that their chiefs were much alarmed about 
it. 

The Blackfoot Indians are a numerous and warlike nation, and appear 
to have been always hostile to the Americans. We recollect that when 
Maj. Henry passed here, nearly two years since, Mr. E. Williams, a 
respectable citizen of Cooper county, and who spent several years on the 
head waters of the Missouri, Arkansas and Columbia, said, with con- 
fidence, that those Indians would attack, rob and kill his hunting parties, 
whenever they had an opportunity. He spoke from experience, and his 
prediction appears to have been too true. 


It was evident that the Missouri River was closed to the 
trappers. Also the hope of finding a rich fur country on its 
headwaters had been rudely dispelled. The letter of William 
Gordon of the Missouri Fur Company which reported the 
defeat of Immel and Jones to Joshua Pilcher, the field 
manager of that company, stated that although the party 
had reached the Three Forks of the Missouri River early in 
the spring, the country was found to have been “almost 
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entirely trapt out by the Indians” and Joshua Pilcher, in his a 
report to Major Thomas Hempstead, the acting partner at Fr 
St. Louis, stated that “by great exertions” the party had | ley’s 
| collected only “20 packs of beaver.” ean 
| General Ashley was also disturbed by desertions from the dan 
ranks of his men. We do not know how many started with pret 
the expedition of 1822. Potts facetiously says that he left Jame 
with “fone hundred men” but this statement was evidentlya | Thor 
play on the wording of Ashley’s advertisement. The dacec 
St. Louis Enquirer reported “180 persons.” A letter of Gen- adie 9 
eral Atkinson to General Gaines dated August 13, 1823, both 
quotes Jedediah Smith as stating that Major Henry had left niin 
the Yellowstone to go to Ashley’s assistance “‘with all the Ge 
party under him except twenty men” who were left at the re 
Fort. The number of men who accompanied Major Henry duris 
down the river is unknown. Potts, who was at the Fort, ua 
describes the party as “a small brigade.” On the other fall. 
hand, Clyman states that only about thirteen men left Sy 
Fort Kiowa with Major Henry for the Yellowstone Post at Fc 
after the battle and that two were killed on the way by | pore 
Arikara Indians. Moses Harris is reported as saying that | 1 
seven members of Major Henry’s party were killed by the | upon 
Indians after they had reached the Yellowstone Post. As he pe 
and two others returned to St. Louis, it appears that only onl 
about twenty men of the expedition of 1822 were in Ashley’s a pr: 
employ in the fall of 1823. St. L 
Clyman was a recruiting officer of the 1823 expedition and | ™" 
consequently his statement that seventy men left St. Louis opere 
is probably correct. Ashley, in his letter to Colonel Leaven- ike 
worth of June 4, 1823, requesting assistance against the Fae 
Arikara Indians, states that most of his men had deserted soem: 
and that he was left with only thirty volunteers. The de- iol 
serters were sent down the river with the wounded. This very 


number must have been further decreased for Clyman 
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writes that only eleven men started with him in September 
from Fort Kiowa for the Wind River Valley. 

From these figures it seems probable that General Ash- 
ley’s force did not exceed thirty men in the fall of 1823. The 
loss in number, however, was more than compensated for by 
the caliber of the men who remained. Trial and danger had 
winnowed away the chaff, but had left Jedediah Smith, 
James Bridger, Thomas Fitzpatrick, the Sublette brothers, 
Thomas Eddy, and others of worth whose names and fame 
do not happen to have been recorded on the pages of history, 
but who undoubtedly bore their part. Clyman and Potts, 
both of whom proved themselves men of capacity, are known 
tous only through their writings. 

General Ashley’s financial situation must also have been 
embarrassing. Only twenty-five packs of fur had been taken 
during the fall and spring. The summer was passing; the 
time was mid-August and no furs could be trapped until the 
fall. 

Such was the situation which confronted General Ashley 
at Fort Kiowa whence he was to leave for St. Louis. As he 
could not communicate with his men until the following 
summer, it seems probable that he then and there decided 
upon the course of action which was carried out by them 
during the succeeding months. If so, his plan was to trap in 
and about the upper valley of the Green River and to find 
a practicable line of communication from that valley to 
St. Louis. 

In selecting the Green River Valley as the field of his 
operations, General Ashley was not sending his men into an 
unknown land. Major Henry had explored that section in 
the summer of 1810 and the certainty with which Ashley’s 
men moved through that country during the following year, 
as will be detailed later, indicated a clear knowledge of that 
very difficult terrain. It is possible that the exploitation of 
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this district was part of Ashley’s and Henry’s original plan, 
The country was well known to Henry, it was believed to 
be rich in beaver and not far away was the Yellowstone 
River, whose current with that of the Missouri would float 
to St. Louis the produce of their hunts. But Indian hostility 
had closed this artery of communication and consequently, 
in the absence of other navigable streams, it was necessary 
for General Ashley to find another route and to develop the 
means of overland travel between St. Louis and the Green 
River Valley. In respect to such a route, Ashley was not 
entirely without information. From the members of the 
expedition which Major Stephen H. Long had led to the 
Rocky Mountains in the years 1819-20, General Ashley 
could have obtained definite information as to the practica- 
bility of travel up the valley of the Platte to the forks of that 
river, but as that party had followed the South Fork to the 
Colorado Mountains, its members knew nothing of the four 
hundred miles which intervened along the North Fork of the 
Platte and Sweetwater Rivers. Some knowledge of this sec- 
tion might have been obtained from the men who accom- 
panied Robert Stuart, in 1812 to 1813. In its issue of 
May 13, 1813, the Missouri Gazette of St. Louis had pub- 
lished a short account of this trip in which the following 
paragraph appears: 

By information received from these gentlemen, it appears that a 
journey across the continent of North America, might be performed with 
a waggon, there being no obstruction in the wheel rout that any person 
would dare to call a mountain, in addition to its being much the most 
direct and short one to go from this place to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. Any future party who may undertake this journey, and are 
tolerably acquainted with the different places, where it would be neces- 
sary to lay up a small stock of provisions, would not be impeded, as in all 
probability they would not meet with an Indian to interrupt their 


progress; although on the other route more north, there are almost insur- 
mountable barriers. 


This statement, although subsequently proved to be true, 
was based on belief rather than knowledge for no wagons 
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could be or ever were driven over the route followed by 
Stuart, and he suffered greatly from Indian depredations. 

Another problem also must have confronted General 
Ashley when he and Major Henry were forming their plans 
at Fort Kiowa. Should a practicable route be found, the 
means of traveling it must be developed. Pack animals had 
been used in bartering furs with the neighboring Indian 
tribes and sporadic efforts had been made to trade with 
Santa Fe, but it was not until 1821-22 that the first success- 
ful effort to establish such a trade was conducted by William 
Becknell. Not only was it necessary to develop and perfect 
methods of overland transportation but the men who were 
to be employed in that service had yet to be trained. 

General Ashley left Fort Kiowa for St. Louis probably 
about the middle of August. 

And all of this was taking place because London fashions 
had decreed that gentlemen should wear hats made of 
beaver fur. 


V 


RouTeEs oF GENERAL ASHLEY’S PARTIES FROM 
Fort Kiowa To THE WIND RIVER VALLEY 


Clyman tells us that the remnants of Ashley’s two expedi- 
tions, consisting of twenty-four men, left Fort Kiowa in two 
parties; that one party returned to the fort at the mouth of 
the Yellowstone River and that the other was captained by 
Jedediah Smith and traveled west to the Wind River Valley. 
We shall first trace the route of the Yellowstone party which 
was led by Major Henry and later that of the Jedediah Smith 
party of which Clyman was a member. 

We have two statements regarding the travels of the 
Henry party. Clyman writes that: 


Here a small company of I think (13) men were furnished a few horses 
onley enough to pack their baggage they going back to the mouth of the 
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yellow Stone on their way up they were actacted in the night by a small 
party of Rees killing two of thier men and they killing one Ree. 


Potts, who was left at the Yellowstone post with his 
injured knees writes: 


We were favored by the arrival of Major Henry from the Ariccarees 
who had departed from this place with a small brigade for the relief of 
Gen. Ashley .... On his return he was fired upon by night by a party of 
Mannans wherein two was killed and as many wounded. Only two of our 
guns were fired which dispatched an Indian and they retreated. 


It is evident from Potts’ statement that the party which 
returned from Fort Kiowa was under the command of 
Major Henry. They must have started not later than the 
middle of August for Moses Harris stated in his interview 
that they were attacked by the Mandan Indians on August 
20th. That the party had only sufficient horses to pack their 
baggage is not surprising. Ashley’s expedition of 1823 had 
traveled from St. Louis to the Arikara villages in two boats. 
The animals purchased from those Indians had been lost in 
the fight. Jedediah Smith told General Atkinson that Major 
Henry in coming to Ashley’s relief had traveled down the 
Missouri River by boat and had passed the village of the 
Arikara Indians, ignoring a request to stop and trade. It 
was necessary to obtain mounts if the party under Henry 
were to travel overland. Wilson Price Hunt, in his trip 
across the continent in 1811, had left the Missouri River at 
the Arikara villages and had purchased horses from the 
Cheyenne Indians at a point east of the Black Hills of Da- 
kota. Clyman informs us that the party of which he was a 
member, and which started later, purchased horses from the 
Sioux Indians who were encamped east or south of the Black 
Hills. It is probable that Henry’s party traveled northwest 
from the Missouri until they met with a tribe of Indians 
from whom they purchased mounts and that after avoiding 
the Arikara villages they turned toward the Missouri River 
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and followed it to the Yellowstone. Potts does not say that 
Henry’s party arrived from any unusual quarter and as the 
back country was not so well known, it is likely that they 
sought and followed the river as soon as they believed that 
it was safe to do so. 

Clyman attributes to the Arikara Indians the loss of the 
two men who were killed during the trip, while Potts states 
that the party was fired upon by the Mandan Indians. 
Potts’ statement is confirmed by Moses Harris. It is possible 
that the party, in ignorance of the hostility of the Mandan 
Indians had approached the Missouri River in the neighbor- 
hood of their village. Colonel Leavenworth’s report to 
General Gaines states that an alliance between the Arikara 
and Mandan Indians was thought to exist. 

Hugh Glass was a member of Henry’s party and his 
famous encounter with the grizzly bear occurred during this 
trip. The undisputed facts are that Glass, seriously wounded 
by a grizzly bear, was deserted by his associates and sub- 
sequently found his way back to Fort Kiowa. Clyman men- 
tions the incident and does not modify the statement. With 
the publication of The Song of Hugh Glass by John G. 
Neihardt, the tale has passed into literature. It is interesting 
to note, however, that Glass alone told his story and that 
Clyman, who appears to be a decent fellow and knew Glass 
personally, did not think well of him. He refers to Glass as one 
“who could not be restrand and kept under Subordination.” 
The men whom Glass accused of inhuman behavior re- 
mained silent; they had and retained the respect of their 
associates and played a large part in western exploration. 

Moses Harris states that Henry, upon his arrival at the 
Yellowstone River, decided to abandon the post at that 
point and to move up the river. Twenty-two of his horses 
had been stolen by the Indians. He ascended the Yellow- 
stone by boat. At the mouth of the Powder River, he pur- 
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chased forty-seven horses from the Crow Indians and dis- 
patched a trapping party to the southwest. With the rest of 
his men he proceeded up the Yellowstone River and probably 
wintered at the mouth of the Big Horn River. Fur traders 
frequently supplied traps and other implements of the trade 
to the Indians and trappers and received payment in furs, 
It may have been necessary for Henry to remain in the 
country to collect payments of the advances which had been 
made during the spring and early summer. The confluence of 
the Big Horn and Yellowstone Rivers was in the country of 
the Crow Indians who had been consistently friendly with 
the whites. 

Potts was a member of the expedition which was sent to 
the southwest and gives the following account of his travels: 


Shortly after his [Henry’s] arrival we embarked for the brig Horn on 
the Yellow Stone in the Crow Indian county, here I made a small hunt 
for Beaver. From this place we crossed the first range of Rocky Moun- 
tain into a large and beautiful valley adorned with many flowers and 
interspersed with many useful herbs. At the upper end of this valley 
on the Horn is the most beautiful scene of nature I have ever seen. 
It is a large boiling spring at the foot of a small burnt mountain about 
two rods in diameter and depth not ascertained, discharging sufficient 
water for an overshot mill, and spreading itself to a considerable width 
forming a great number of basons of various shapes and sizes, of incrusta- 
tion of sediment, running in this manner for the space of 200 feet, there 
falling over a precipice of about 30 feet perpendicular into the head of the 
horn or confluence of Wind River. From thence across the 2d range of 
mountains to Wind River Valley. In crossing this mountain I un- 
fortunately froze my feet and was unable to travel from the loss of two 


toes. 

General Chittenden states that this party was probably 
led by Etienne Provost. It is unfortunate that Potts did not 
mention the name of his captain. There can be little doubt as 
to the route which they pursued. Following up the Powder 
River and then along one of its tributaries which rise in the 
Big Horn Mountains, they crossed those mountains to the 
valley of the Big Horn River probably over the same pass 
through which Wilson Price Hunt in 1811 laboriously made 
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his way and which is now traversed by the motor road from 
Buffalo to Ten Sleep. The spring which Potts describes is the 
large hot spring located at the mouth of the Wind River 
Canyon around which the town of Thermopolis has been 
built. They then crossed the Owl Creek Mountains to the 
Wind River Valley where they spent the winter and were 
probably joined by the second party of which Clyman was a 
member. As flowers were blooming in the Big Horn Valley 
at the time of their arrival, the party reached that point 
during or before the early part of October. They must have 
lingered in the valley, possibly to trap beaver, for in crossing 
the Owl Creek Mountains, Potts’ toes were frozen. These 
mountains are not high and consequently the crossing must 
have been made during the late fall or early winter. 

Clyman was a member of the second party, which was 
captained by Jedediah Smith. His narrative bristles with 
anecdotes of events and places and, upon first reading, it 
seems certain that his course from Fort Kiowa to the Wind 
River Valley could be accurately determined. The small 
stream running thick with white sediment, the waters of 
which caused extreme “costiveness,”’ the slate canyon which 
might well have provided Moses with tablets on which to 
engrave the Ten Commandments and the petrified forest 
where petrified birds on petrified trees sang petrified songs, 
would seem to describe localities which could easily be 
located. Unfortunately, however, the details whch he gives 
are inconsistent with one another and are at variance with 
the topography of the country. Clyman was interested in 
telling a good story, not in exact statement and, as the years 
passed, his stories probably improved to the detriment of 
geographical accuracy. “It is a matter of regret that Mr. 
Clyman’s account is more confusing than revealing as to the 
route followed,” is the opinion of Mr. Lawrence K. Fox, 
Secretary of the South Dakota State Historical Society. 
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The general course of the party can be followed, but not the 
details of the route. Clyman writes that the party “eleven in 
number” left Fort Kiowa “about the last of September.” 
They probably followed the White River to a point south- 
east of the Black Hills, and then turned northwest toward 
the Black Hills touching upon the western portion of the 
Bad Lands of the South Cheyenne River. The reasons for 
assuming that the party followed the White River are that 
Clyman states that he traveled along the White Clay River, 
which was the early name for the White River and the Bad 
Lands of Dakota lie between the upper reaches of that 
stream and the Black Hills. The only alternative river 
course which he could have pursued is that of the Teton or 
Bad River, but had that river been followed the party would 
not have encountered the Bad Lands unless they had gone 
well out of their way. After crossing the ridge of the Black 


Hills they probably followed down one of the many tribu- 


taries of the Belle Fourche which flow from the Black 


Hills to the northwest. They then crossed the watersheds of | 


the Powder and Tongue Rivers and arrived in the valley of 
the Big Horn River by crossing the Big Horn Mountains 
probably over the pass at the heads of the Tongue and Shell 


Rivers, which is used today by the motor road from Ran- | 


chester to Lovell. Following up the Big Horn valley, they 
crossed the Owl Creek Mountains into the Wind River 
Valley and pursued the course of the Wind River until they 
arrived “immediately north of Fremont Peak.” 

Although neither Potts nor Clyman mentions the meeting 
of the two parties, it seems probable that they met near the 
present town of Dubois. They both note the presence of an 
Indian camp near by and an abundance of timber which 


Potts states is cottonwood and willow. Clyman describes 


the valley as narrow and uneven. A short distance above 
Dubois, the Wind River flows through a small canyon which 
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may well have been the site of the buffalo hunt of which 
Clyman gives a vivid account. It is known that the neigh- 
borhood was a favorite winter resort of the Crow Indians 
and the descriptions given by Potts and Clyman correspond 
with the natural features of the locality. Then too the town 
lies immediately under Union Pass and north of the Wind 
River Mountains, of which Fremont Peak is the most 
dominating height. 


VI 


TRAVELS OF GENERAL ASHLEY’S PARTIES FROM THE 
WInpD RIVER TO THE GREEN RIVER 


Fortunately, Potts and Clyman traveled to the Green 
River Valley in separate parties and consequently have 
supplied a description of the route followed by each. Clyman 
writes 


In February we made an effort to cross the mountains north of the 
wind River [ra]nge but found the snow too deep and had to return and 
take a Southern course east of the wind river range which is here the 
main Rockey mountans and the main dividing ridge between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 


It is evident from this statement that the Clyman party 
first attempted to reach the valley of the Green River over 
Union Pass, through which Wilson Price Hunt had been 
conducted by Hoback and his companions in the fall of 1811. 
They probably reached the top. The grades are not steep— 
later the Mormons drove wagons across the Pass—and the 
forested slopes give protection against the cold, but at the 
top they were confronted with a bare plain which although 
lush in summer would in winter afford no sustenance for 
man or horse or protection against the freezing blasts which 
sweep that upland. Having failed in this attempt, they 
skirted the eastern slopes of the Wind River Mountains and 
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after surmounting a low ridge, reached the Sweetwater 
River which Clyman says was “Since ascertained to be a 
tributary of the Platte river.”” The cold winds of midwinter 
and the absence of game caused the party to move down 
stream to the protection of an aspen grove where they sub- 
sisted for two or three weeks on mountain sheep. When the 
game became scarce, they left the Sweetwater River and 
turned to the “southwest.” Little reliance can be placed on 
Clyman’s compass bearings, they are frequently inaccurate, 
but from his statement that they traveled over the “ridges 
south of Sweetwater” and from his description of the coun- 
try, it seems evident that the party passed along the south- 
ern slopes of the Antelope Hills. This route was necessitated 
by the biting winds which in winter sweep the treeless South 
Pass plateau. In due time they reached the Green River and 
proceeded to trap for beaver. 

Clyman’s narrative makes no suggestion that the party 
had any doubt as to the location of the only two passes which 
give access to the Green River Valley. Without hesitation 
his party attempted to reach that valley, first over Union 
Pass and then over South Pass. In both cases they were 
repelled by midwinter cold. As Stuart twelve years before 
had deliberately turned away from the South Pass plateau 
because of the presence of hostile Indians and sought con- 
cealment in the wooded hills to the south, so Jedediah Smith 
and his party turned to the same hills for protection against 
cold. Probably they followed the same route in different 
directions. Clyman does state that it was not then known 
that the Sweetwater River was a tributary of the Platte 
River and hence it seems probable that he would have indi- 
cated some doubt as to the location of South Pass had any 
doubt existed in the minds of the party. They were tor- 
tured with cold. That the impassable barrier of the Wind 
River Range no longer barred their travel to the west must 
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have been a welcome relief and worthy of comment if they 
had not known their way. 

The course of the party of which Potts was a member can 
be readily traced. They skirted the eastern slope of the Wind 
River Range and about the middle of July crossed the Con- 
tinental Divide to the Green River Valley over the South 
Pass Plateau. In midsummer, it was not necessary to seek 
protection in the timbered hills to the south as the Clyman 
party had done. Potts gives to the Green River its early 
name of Seet Kadu or Prairie Hen River. As the party did 
not arrive in the Green River Valley until the middle of 
July, it is probable that they traveled slowly, trapping by 
the way. The country was evidently well known to them. 
Potts does not suggest any uncertainty as to the route or 
that they regarded themselves as pioneers or discoverers. He 
volunteers the information that the Sweetwater River is a 
tributary of the Platte River but this observation made in 
his letter dated 1826 is not in conflict with Clyman’s state- 
ment that the fact was undetermined in 1824. 

The Potts letter is the first authoritative statement that a 
party of white men passed immediately around the southern 
end of the Wind River Range or in other words over the 
South Pass plateau. The so-called “discovery” of South 
Pass will be discussed in a later chapter but because of the 
many and conflicting claims which have been made for 
various trappers it is irritating that Potts did not name the 
leader of his party. Tradition ascribes its “discovery” to 
Etienne Provost, and General Chittenden accepted that 
tradition. Provost was probably with Major Henry on the 
Yellowstone River and may well have been put in charge of 
the party which was sent to the southwest from the mouth of 
the Powder River and of which Potts was a member. 
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VII 


TRAVELS OF GENERAL ASHLEY AND His MEN 
FRoM AND AFTER THE SPRING OF 1824 


The journey of Ashley’s men was over. They had reached 
the valley of the Green River which was their objective. The 
next two years were spent in exploring the adjacent country 
and in garnering the rich harvest of furs which were to be 
found in and about that region. ‘The returns exceeded 
expectations and enabled General Ashley to retire with a 
fortune in 1826. Potts, in his letter of 1826, writes to his 
brother: “Since the autumn of 1824, you have no doubt 
heard, and will hear by the public prints, of the furs brought 
in by Gen. Ashly, which were the product of our toils.” 

The beaver is a shy and astute animal and is best captured 
by units of not more than three or four men trapping differ- 
ent streams. Therefore, for the purpose of trapping, the 
parties which had traveled together during the past year 
broke up into small groups and hence it is possible only to 
relate what little is known of the activities of each man with- 
out regard to the number or names of his associates. To this 
general statement there are three exceptions: the trip to 
St. Louis which was made by Clyman, Fitzpatrick, Stone, 
and Branch during the summer of 13824, the Ashley Expedi- 
tion of 1824-25, and the western travels of Jedediah Smith. 

As was stated in the preceding chapter, Clyman wrote 
that in the spring of 1824 it was not known that the Sweet- 
water River was a tributary of the Platte River. Jedediah 
Smith’s party, on leaving their camp in the aspen grove on 
the Sweetwater River where they had remained for two or 
three weeks, cached the powder and lead and such other 
articles which would not be needed in their spring hunt and 
agreed that if they became separated they would meet there 
or at some navigable point on the stream below by June Ist. 
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Clyman and Fitzpatrick reached the aspen grove by June 
15th and satisfied themselves that the Sweetwater was not 
navigable and that their “baggage” would have to be packed 
on horses. Fitzpatrick went back for assistance while Cly- 
man walked down the stream to its confluence with the 
North Platte River to await Fitzpatrick. Here he remained 
for eleven days, but as the other members of the party 
whom he had expected to join him within two or three days 
had not turned up and as his powder and lead were running 
low and bands of Indians were about, he decided to start 
down the stream alone, not knowing whether he was follow- 
ing the Platte or the Arkansas River. In due time and after 
many adventures, he reached an army post in a condition 
bordering on physical exhaustion. Clyman errs in stating 
that this post was Fort Leavenworth. That fort was not 
established until 1827. The army was then quartered at 
Fort Atkinson near the present site of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Ten days after his arrival at Fort Atkinson, he was sur- 
prised by the arrival of Fitzpatrick, Stone, and Branch who 
were “in a more pitible state if possible than myself.” Fitz- 
patrick told Clyman that he with others returned to the 
aspen grove, opened the cache and prepared to pack when 
Jedediah Smith and the balance of the party arrived. As 
the waters of the river had risen because of a thaw in the 
mountains, they decided to build a “skin boat” in which 
Fitzpatrick, Stone, and Branch were to take the furs to 
Missouri “the best way they could.” Captain Smith was to 
remain in the mountains for the summer. Fitzpatrick had 
ridden to Clyman’s camping place and saw where he had cut 
a lodge in the willows, but not finding him, as he was away 
at the time, had concluded that he had been killed by the 
Indians. The three men managed to haul the boat as far as 
Independence Rock, but as it was “‘nearly worn out”? when 
they reached that point and as the water in the river was 
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falling, they cached the furs and continued their course 
down the stream. Later their boat was destroyed in a can- 
yon, probably by the same rapids which brought disaster to 
Colonel John C. Frémont twenty years later. The latter 
part of their journey was made on foot. 

The most reasonable explanation for this seemingly fool- 
hardy trip is that General Ashley desired authoritative 
information as to the practicability of using the Sweetwater 
and Platte Rivers as a means of transportation. The trip 
had been planned in advance, for before reaching the Green 
River Valley the party had cached in the aspen grove all 
articles which they would not need in their spring hunt and 
had agreed to meet there by June 1st. The meeting took 
place about the middle of June and although Fitzpatrick 
and Clyman had decided that the stream was not navigable 
yet because of a rise in the waters, a “skin” or “bull boat,” 
as it is usually styled, was built in which the three men made 
an unsuccessful attempt to float a package of furs down the 
river. The package was probably not large or valuable for 
as the boat was made of willow branches covered with 
buffalo skins, it could carry little weight and a valuable 
cargo would not have been entrusted in such a frail craft or 
to so small a party traveling through an unknown country. 
The expedition can be justified only as a test to determine 
the practicability of navigating these waters and may well 
have been planned by General Ashley at Fort Kiowa during 
the preceding summer. Clyman’s narrative ends with his 
description of this trip. 

General Ashley had returned to St. Louis in the early 
fall of 1823, after his defeat by the Arikara Indians. He 
could not have received reports from his men until the arrival 
of Fitzpatrick and Clyman during the summer of 1824, when 
he was informed of the safe arrival of his parties in the 
Green River Valley and of the wealth of furs which the 
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country provided. During that summer, he was conducting 
a campaign for the office of governor of the new State of 
Missouri, but was defeated by Frederick Bates. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1824, he set out from Fort Atkinson with a party of 
twenty-five men, “fifty pack horses, a wagon and teams, 
etc.” bound for the Rocky Mountains. 

To leave in the late fall for the mountains was a daring 
experiment. Overland travel in winter was seldom at- 
tempted. That a wagon formed part of his equipment is 
surprising and it would be interesting to know how far he 
found it practicable to continue its use. Ashley’s successors 
took wagons to the Wind River Valley in 1830, but the use 
of wagons across the northern plains before that time is 
unknown. 

This trip of General Ashley’s constitutes his only exploring 
adventure. He followed the valley of the Platte River 
to the confluence of the two forks and then turned up the 
South Fork “as affording more wood than the North.” 
Skirting the northern slopes of the mountains of Colorado, he 
arrived at Green River about the nineteenth of April, 1825, 
probably near its confluence with the Big Sandy River. 
Here he divided his men into four groups, one of which was 
ordered to follow the river to the north, one to travel to the 
northeast and another to the southwest. With six men, he 
embarked upon the river. All parties were to collect Ashley’s 
other men who were in the mountains and notify them that 
Ashley would descend the river to a suitable point about one 
hundred miles below, there deposit a part of his merchandise, 
and make such marks as would designate it as a place of 
general rendezvous where all of the men in his service were 
directed to assemble on or before the roth of July following. 
His trip through the canyons of the Green River was 
disastrous. In a rapid near the mouth of a stream which is 
now known as Ashley’s River, his boat was wrecked. He 
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abandoned the river, turned west, explored the country 
about the Uinta Mountains and on the first day of July met 
“tall of the men in my employ or with whom I had any con- 
cern in the country, together with twenty-nine, who had 
recently withdrawn from the Hudson Bay Company, 
making in all 120 men.” The meeting took place about 
twenty miles from the place which he had appointed as a 
general rendezvous. In July of the previous year, 1824, 
Ashley’s men had held a similar meeting at a point on the 
Green River not far from the present Union Pacific railroad 
station of Rock Springs. The rendezvous which General 
Ashley arranged for in the summer of 1825 was probably held 
in the valley of Green River in the neighborhood of its 
confluence with Henry’s Fork. 

A group of men associated with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany were present at this rendezvous and sold their furs to 
Ashley. A rumor, mentioned by General Chittenden, sug- 
gested that these furs had been improperly acquired by 
Ashley’s men. Peter Skene Ogden was the leader of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company expedition from which those men 
deserted. His report to his superior, Dr. John McLoughlin, 
has been published by The Champlain Society in The Letters 
of John McLoughlin, First Series (Toronto 1941), and 
recounts in detail the desertion of these men and the sale of 
their furs to Ashley. From Ogden’s statement, Ashley’s 
men appear to have been guilty of sharp trading, but no 
fraud or theft can be imputed to them. At that time, the 
Oregon country was occupied jointly by England and the 
United States and conflicting national claims figured prom- 
inently in the incident. 

Having collected his furs and settled his accounts, Ashley 
returned to St. Louis by way of South Pass to the Big Horn 
River. Here he transferred his baggage to boats which he 
was successful in floating to the confluence of the Missouri 
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and Yellowstone Rivers. By coincidence, or by agreement— 
for Ashley was friendly with the officers of the Army—he 
met Major Henry Atkinson and Major Benjamin O’Fallon, 
who commanded the so-called “Yellowstone Expedition” 
which had been dispatched by the Government to enter into 
treaties with the Indian tribes along the Missouri River. 
Under their protection, he reached St. Louis about October 
8th with one of the most valuable cargoes of furs which had 
ever been brought to that city. 

On March 8th, 1826, Ashley left St. Louis with a party 
of twenty-five men for his fourth and last trip to the moun- 
tains. He passed Franklin, Missouri, on the 15th of March 
and traveled along the valleys of the Platte, North Platte, 
and Sweetwater Rivers and crossed South Pass to the valley 
of the Green River. It is probable that the rendezvous for 
this year was held in Cache Valley, which is probably the 
same valley as that described by Potts as Willow Valley. 
After the rendezvous, he returned eastward over the same 
route and arrived in St. Louis about September 28th with 
one hundred and twenty-five packs of beaver valued at sixty 
thousand dollars. 

By articles of agreement signed on the 18th of July, 1826, 
“near the Grand Lake west of the Rocky mountains” which 
was probably Cache Valley, Ashley relinquished his interest 
in the business to three of his lieutenants, Jedediah S. Smith, 
David E. Jackson, and William L. Sublette and agreed to 
supply the new firm with merchandise and to market their 
furs. 

Two years earlier, in August, 1824, Major Henry had 
arrived in St. Louis having descended the Missouri River in 
boats, and brought with him a considerable quantity of 
valuable furs. An article giving this information was first 
published in the St. Louis Enquirer and is the last statement 
of Henry’s connection with the fur trade. It is strange that 
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one who had been associated with that trade for so many 
years and had played so large a part in western exploration 
should have ended his career as a fur trader with no public 
notice of the fact or of the services which he had rendered. 
Major Andrew Henry was a man of character and probity. 
It is possible that his agreement with Ashley placed upon 
him the burden of the field work, while Ashley was to furnish 
the funds and to superintend the affairs of the partnership 
in St. Louis. Henry had been peculiarly unfortunate in his 
dealings with the Indians and it is not improbable that he 
terminated his agreement with Ashley feeling that he was 
not carrying his share of the load. Under such circumstances, 
he would not welcome public notice of his retirement. 

Potts was evidently one of the four men who circum- 
navigated Great Salt Lake in the spring of 1826. The lake 
had been visited by James Bridger and by Jedediah Smith 
during the late fall of 1824 or the following winter, and Potts’ 
trip was evidently undertaken for the purpose of prospecting 
for beaver. During the summer and fall of 1826, Potts 
visited the Yellowstone Park and about the middle of 
February, 1827, started from his winter quarters for a tour 
of the country lying south of Great Salt Lake. He traveled 
along the western foothills of the Wasatch Mountains, then 
crossed those mountains to the watershed of the Colorado 
River and returned to Sweetwater Lake (Bear Lake) from 
which his letter of July 8th, 1827, was written. 

The wanderings of Potts were probably typical of most of 
Ashley’s men. They were trappers in search of furs. At first, 
they worked the nearby streams and when these were ex- 
hausted, small parties spread out in every direction seeking 
new fields and in so doing gained a knowledge of the country. 
Ashley, in his letter to General Atkinson, dated December 
Ist, 1825, stated that his men had been scattered over the 
territory west of the mountains in small detachments from 
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the 38th to the 44th degree of latitude and that the only 
injury which they had sustained by Indians’ depredations 
was the stealing of seventeen horses by the Crows and the 
loss of one man killed. It would be profitless to trace the 
route of each man, were it possible to do so. The important 
consideration is that when Ashley relinquished active par- 
ticipation in the fur trade in the summer of 1826, his men 
were familiar with the Rocky Mountain region from the 
point not far south of the Canadian border to the country 
south of the Great Salt Lake. We have no knowledge of any 
party which penetrated the Colorado Mountains, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that that section was not overlooked 
in the search for furs. 

To this general statement of the activities of Ashley’s 
men, Jedediah Smith was an exception. He was an ardent 
traveler and explorer. A member of the second detachment 
of Ashley’s first expedition of 1822, he was probably present 
at the battle with the Blackfeet Indians on the upper 
Missouri River in the spring of 1823. It is likely that he was 
dispatched by Henry to inform Ashley of the losses sustained 
in horses and men, for it is reasonably authenticated that he 
was sent by Ashley to inform Henry of the defeat by the 
Arikara Indians. He then led one of the parties from Fort 
Kiowa to the Green River Valley, arriving there in the early 
spring of 1824. His activities during that summer are un- 
known except that he dispatched Clyman, Fitzpatrick and 
others on their disastrous trip from the Sweetwater River to 
St. Louis. Probably he trapped and familiarized himself with 
the regions adjacent to the upper Green River Valley. In the 
fall of that year (1824) he crossed the Continental Divide 
from the headwaters of the Green River to the watershed of 
the Columbia River, probably passing through Hoback 
Canyon and Jackson’s Hole, and then skirted the western 
slopes of the northern Rocky Mountains. Some weeks 
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during the winter were spent at Flathead House, a trading 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Here he doubtless 
learned of the northern routes to the Pacific coast. The 
following spring of 1825, he returned to the rendezvous in 
the Green River Valley, passing Great Salt Lake on the way. 
After the rendezvous he accompanied Ashley to St. Louis 
and returned with him to the mountains in the spring of 
1826. 

Upon Ashley’s retirement, in July, 1826, Smith became 
the senior member of the new partnership. No longer an 
employee, he was able to gratify that lust for adventure and 
discovery which must have burned within him. On August 
22d, 1826, he set out from Great Salt Lake with a party of 
fifteen men and reached San Diego, California. His route 
led by Utah Lake, probably along the valleys of the Sevier 
and Virgin Rivers, to the Colorado River which he crossed 
and followed south to the settlements of the Mojave 
Indians. Guides furnished by them led him across the 
deserts of Southern California. On reaching the California 
settlements, he was received with suspicion by the Mexican 
authorities and was compelled to appear before the Governor. 
He was released on condition that he leave the country and 
return the same way that he had come. Instead of comply- 
ing with this order, he led his men up the inland valley of 
California to a point on the western slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, somewhere about the headwaters of the 
San Joaquin River. In the spring of 1827, he attempted to 
cress the mountains with his party, but failed to do so be- 
cause of the depth of snow. Starting on May 2oth, he, with 
two men, seven horses and two mules, succeeded in effecting 
a crossing in eight days with the loss of two horses and a mule. 
Twenty days’ travel from the east side of the mountains 
brought him to Great Salt Lake “‘over a country completely 
barren and destitute of game.”” He arrived with one horse 
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and one mule, the others having been eaten on the way, and 
reached the place of rendezvous for that year about the 
middle of June, 1827. 

On July 13th, 1827, Smith set out again for California with 
a party of eighteen to bring back the men whom he had left 
there in the spring. The route followed was the same as that 
of the previous year, but his difficulties were increased be- 
cause of the hostility of the Mojave Indians and the indigna- 
tion of the California authorities. He was imprisoned, but 
eventually obtained permission to depart, and traveled 
north, spending the winter of 1827-28 on the American fork 
of the Sacramento River. On the 13th of April, 1828, he 
set out in a northwest direction and after reaching the coast ~ 
followed it to the Umpqua River where his party of eighteen 
men were attacked by the Indians. He and three others 
alone escaped with their lives. The survivors met at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post of Fort Vancouver which was 
situated near the mouth of the Columbia River. Dr. 
McLoughlin, who was in charge, recovered the furs which 
had been taken by the Indians and bought them from Smith 
for about $20,000.00. Such generous treatment confirms 
Ogden’s statement that Ashley was not guilty of fraud in his 
purchase of furs from Hudson’s Bay Company men in the 
summer of 1825. Smith remained at Vancouver until March 
12th, 1829, when he followed the British fur traders’ route to 
Flathead House. He then turned south and arrived on the 
§th of August at the Tetons on Henry Fork where he met his 
associates. 

In 1830, Smith, Jackson, and Sublette sold their business 
to the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. The three partners 
embarked in the Santa Fe trade, but during the first expedi- 
tion Smith was slain in the Cimarron Desert by Comanche 
Indians. He was about twenty-eight years old. 
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GENERAL ASHLEY, THE OVERLAND TRAIL, AND 
SouTH Pass 


General Ashley was no pathfinding, wilderness adven- 
turer. His life indicates that he desired prominence in public 
affairs, and that his business activities were but a means of 
acquiring a competence sufficient to enable him to gratify 
this ambition. In 1822, when he entered the fur trade, he was 
serving as lieutenant governor of the State of Missouri and 
it may well be that he had intended to remain in St. Louis 
to attend to his public duties and to care for the financial 
demands of the business, while others collected the furs. 
His first expedition in 1822 was dispatched in two parties, 
one led by Major Henry and the other by Daniel Moore. 
The loss of the boat caused Moore to return to St. Louis. 
It was only after that disaster that Ashley took charge of 
the second party. He returned to St. Louis as soon as the 
two parties had joined forces at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River. He commanded the disastrous expedition of 
1823, but returned to St. Louis as soon as it was possible for 
him to do so. During the summer of 1824, he was conducting 
a campaign for the office of governor of the State of Missouri 
and it seems hardly probable that had he been elected he 
would or could have absented himself from his official duties 
for a period of nine months. Henry had arrived in St. Louis 
in August, 1824, and doubtless Ashley expected him to lead 
the expedition of that year. Having failed in his political 
campaign, he was free to travel to the mountains and the 
retirement of Major Henry probably made it necessary for 
him to do so. The late date of his departure, November 3d, 
indicates that his plans for that year had miscarried. Upon 
his return in the summer of 1825, Jedediah Smith accom- 
panied him to St. Louis, possibly either for the purpose of 
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leading the expedition of the following year 1826 or of 
arranging for Ashley’s retirement from active participation 
in the business. Shortly after Ashley’s retirement, he became 
a member of Congress from the State of Missouri. 

Fate plays strange pranks. Not only did Ashley have 
little taste for adventure, but he sought to conduct his 
business along water routes and made persistent efforts to 
locate navigable streams. The journey of Fitzpatrick, 
Clyman, and their associates down the valleys of the Sweet- 
water, North Platte, and Platte Rivers in the spring of 1824 
must have been made to determine the navigability of those 
waters. In the spring of 1825, he went far out of his way 
to make use of the Big Horn, Yellowstone, and Missouri 
Rivers in transporting his furs from the Green River valley 
to St. Louis. For the first time in the spring of 1826, he made 
his return trip to St. Louis down the watershed of the Platte 
River. Evidently he was then convinced that no navigable 
streams were to be found and turned reluctantly to land 
travel. Yet he is best remembered as the originator of the 
Overland Trail. 

Ashley and his men were not the first to explore the 
Rocky Mountains or to cross the continent. Alexander 
Mackenzie in 1793 had reached the Pacific Ocean through 
territory now within the Dominion of Canada. During the 
years 1804 and 1805, Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 
acting under orders from President Thomas Jefferson, had 
voyaged up the Missouri River and had found a way across 
the mountains to the waters of the Columbia which they 
had followed to the ocean. The return trip was made in 1806. 
Wilson Price Hunt and Robert Stuart, partners of John 
Jacob Astor in his Astoria enterprise, had also crossed the 
continent; Hunt traveling westward in 1811 and 1812 and 
Stuart eastward in 1812 and 1813, the latter over a route 
which was subsequently adopted by Ashley. Lieutenant 
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Zebulon Montgomery Pike and Major Stephen H. Long, 
both officers of the United States Army, had led exploring 
expeditions to the Rocky Mountains, the former during the 
years 1805, 1806, and 1807 and the latter during the years 
1819 and 1820. But these were isolated adventures. The 
times were not ripe for others to follow in their footsteps for 
the tide of western settlement had not yet crossed the Missis- 
sippi Valley. On the other hand, the men whom General 
Ashley brought together while serving under him established 
and used, for the purposes of their trade, a route from the 
Missouri River across the Rocky Mountains to the Green 
River valley and after his retirement found routes from 
those mountains to the Pacific Coast. Before the fur trade 
had become unprofitable, his men led others over the way— 
first the missionaries to Oregon, then in rapid succession the 
Oregon emigrants, the Mormon migration to Salt Lake, and 
the California gold seekers of 1849. By that time, the route 
had become a much traveled highway and was known as the 
Overland Trail. Later the stage lines and the Pony Express 
followed or paralleled his trails and today the rails of the 
Union Pacific Railroad and its connecting lines from Omaha 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland follow in large 
part the paths of ““Ashley’s Men.” 

The Overland Trail was not a road. Its travelers started 
from such points on the Missouri River as convenience dic- 
tated and set off across the prairie to follow the valleys of the 
Platte, North Platte, and Sweetwater Rivers to South Pass 
where an easy day’s journey of about twelve miles took 
them across the Continental Divide to Pacific Spring, the 
headwaters of a tributary of the Green River. Stops were 
made where the grazing was found to be best. Pasturage and 
water fit to drink, neither of which abound on the western 
plains, were supplied by the rivers and numerous herds of 
buffalo provided food. The valleys were treeless, broad and 
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flat, and the grade almost imperceptible. The wagons trav- 
eled in line or side by side—often in parallel lines so as to be 
brought together quickly in case of Indian attack. When the 
ruts became too deep, a new line of travel was broken by the 
side of the old. Experience soon proved that the few difficul- 
ties of the way, such as Devil’s Gate, a narrow canyon on the 
Sweetwater River, could be circumvented. Trial and error 
in time determined the most convenient route, which was 
marked by the ruts of the wagon wheels. Many alternatives 
or “cut offs” were tried from time to time until the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush in 1849 encouraged the publication of guide 
books which detailed those routes and stopping places 
which the various authors had found most convenient. No 
surveyor ever located the trail and the natural face of the 
prairie was its only surface. 

South Pass does not fulfill the ordinary conception of a 
mountain pass. It is no mountain cleft, but a treeless, bleak 
plateau about fifteen miles broad. Easy grades of only twelve 
miles divide the upper waters of the Sweetwater River from 
Pacific Spring, the headwaters of a tributary of the Green 
River. From the Canadian border to the abrupt termina- 
tion of the Wind River Range at the South Pass plateau, the 
Continental Divide follows a series of mountain ridges. Its 
course to the south for the next hundred miles is across 
plains. First it meanders across the South Pass plateau 
where its exact location can be determined only by instru- 
mental survey, then crosses the Antelope Hills at right 
angles to the line of the ridge and follows a subsidiary spur 
down to the Great Divide Basin where it is lost; for as the 
waters drain from all sides into this desert bowl and sink into 
the sands, no true divide exists. From this descent it rises 
again to the high peaks of the mountains of Colorado. South 
Pass is therefore the northern and most elevated portion 
of a hundred mile break in the chain of the Rocky 
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Montains. No railway or through motor road crosses it 
today, only an unsurfaced byway across the desert floor, 
Why then did transcontinental travel persist in using the 
pass until the establishment of mechanical means of com- 
munication? The answer is water. The railroad and motor, 
indifferent to this requirement, employ a route to the south 
which is more direct and where the grades are easier. The 
early traveler was dependent upon draft animals and had to 
take Nature as he found her. As she had provided a con- 
tinuous supply of water by the South Pass route, he drove his 
team that way. Elevations of but a few hundred feet and 
distances of but a few miles restrain the Sweetwater River 
from forming part of the watershed of the Green River, or, 
further on its course, from joining its waters to Beaver 
Creek, a tributary of the Wind River. Had the contin- 
uous line of water supplied by the Platte, North Platte, 
and Sweetwater Rivers been broken, South Pass would have 
been as impracticable for animal transportation as the 
Great Divide Basin which lies not far to the South. 

So many and conflicting claims have been made as to the 
discoverer of South Pass that the words “discoverer” and 
“South Pass” have come to have little meaning. The pass is 
not an obscure mountain defile, the finding of which im- 
mediately solved the problem of crossing the Continental 
Divide. It is but part of a broad midcontinent plateau and 
the use of that particular part of the plateau for transcon- 
tinental travel was conditioned upon a continuous route 
along rivers tributary to the Mississippi and an easy passage 
from that drainage basin to waters tributary to the Green 
River. No one man made this discovery. Many years of 
investigation by many men were required to establish the 
fact that the route adopted by Ashley in 1826 and subse- 
quently used by his successors was the most practicable way 
to cross the Continental Divide. 

On his trip from Astoria to St. Louis in 1812, Robert 
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Stuart knew that he would find “‘Missouri waters” at the 
abrupt southern termination of the Wind River Range. The 
only known source of such information was Hoback and his 
companions whom Stuart fell in with before he reached the 
Green River Valley. These men had served under Henry 
during the summer of 1810 and had guided Hunt in 1811 
through the complicated maze of the Wind River—Jackson 
Hole—Green River region. The intimate knowledge which 
they possessed of that country is clearly shown by Washing- 
ton Irving’s description of Hunt’s western trip and it is 
probable that some members of Henry’s party reached the 
southern point of the Wind River Range. The trip from 
Union Pass could have been made in four or five days. 
Mountain men were mountain lovers and no mountain 
lover could have faced the long line of serrated peaks of the 
Wind River Range and not sought its end. This presumption 
is confirmed by the certainty with which Ashley’s men 
traveled from the valley of the Wind River to that of the 
Green River in the spring of 1824. Major Henry, although 
probably not present, was in command of Ashley’s parties. 
Circumstantial evidence is never conclusive, but in the light 
of our present knowledge, it cannot be denied that some 
members of Henry’s party probably reached the southern 
point of the Wind River Mountains and there found a stream 
flowing to the east. Unless and until new facts are brought 
to light, the “discovery” of South Pass must therefore be 
attributed to Henry’s men in the summer of 1810. 

The next important contribution to the “discovery” of 
the South Pass route was made by Clyman, Fitzpatrick, 
Stone, and Branch in the spring of 1824. They established 
the fact that the Sweetwater was a branch of the Platte 
River. Ashley, during the winter of 1825, supplied negative 
evidence of the advantages of the South Pass route by 
traveling west along the northern slopes of the Colorado 
Mountains skirting the waterless Great Divide Basin. 
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Exception may be taken to the emphasis upon General 
Ashley’s contribution to the early development of the Over- 
land Trail. He was but the executive of a fur trading busi- 
ness. That emphasis has been intentional. Since the publica- 
tion of General Chittenden’s work in 1902, the biographies ofa 
number of Ashley’s lieutenants have been written which have 
contributed much to our knowledge of the early fur trade 
and the activities of its participants, but in each of these 
works the emphasis has of necessity been laid upon the sub- 
ject of the biography. Undoubtedly his men bore the burden 
of the day and in this age of the worship of the commonplace, 
we are much more mindful of the man who operates the 
machine than of the man who makes its operation possible. 
Excepton may also be taken to crediting Ashley with any 
share in the astonishing journeys of discovery made by 
Jedediah Smith after Ashley’s retirement in 1826. Yet it was 
Ashley who brought these men together, it was he who, after 
the disastrous battle with the Arikiara Indians in 1823, de- 
vised and carried out a new method of conducting the fur 
trade which reaped success from disaster and in so doing 
found and established the best way across the Continental 
Divide, and it was he who inspired his lieutenants with a 
spirit which caused them to be proud always of being known 
as “Ashley’s men.” His object was profits, but the sardonic 
humor of Fate has caused his name to be remembered as 
one who contributed much to the first steps in the acquisi- 
tion, settlement, and development of the country west of the 
Mississippi River. Had he failed in his endeavors, he would 
have been forgotten, but as the men whom he brought to- 
gether, working under his direction, ascertained the most 
practicable route from the Mississippi Valley across the 
Continental Divide, which route was subsequently called 
by the various names of “Overland,” “Oregon,” “Salt 
Lake,” and “California” trail, it is only meet that credit 
should be accorded to him who was their leader. 
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Appendix A 


LETTERS OF DANIEL T. Potts 


The Gazette and Daily Advertiser 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Nov. 14, 1826 


Rocky Mountains, July 16, 1826. 
AND RespecteD Brortuer, 

After I left Philadelphia I was taken with a severe spell of rheumatism 
which continued with me for about two months. I arrived in Illinois on 
the 1st July in the same year, where I remained until March following, 
when I took my departure for Missouri, from thence immediately 
entered on an expedition of Henry and Ashly, bound for the Rocky 
Mountain and Columbia River. In this enterprize I consider it un- 
necessary to give you all the particulars appertaining to my travels. I left 
St. Louis on April 3d, 1822, under command of Andrew Henry with a 
boat and one hundred men and arrived at Council Bluffs on May Ist; 
from thence we ascended the river to Cedar Fort, about five hundred 
miles. Here our provisions being exhausted, and no prospect of game 
near at hand, I concluded to make the best of my way back in company 
with eight others, and unfortunately was separated from them. By 
being too accesaary in this misfortune, I was left in the Prarie without 
arms or any means of making fire, and half starved to death. Now 
taking into consideration my situation, about three hundred and fifty 
miles from my frontier Post, this would make the most cruel heart 
sympathise for me. The same day I met with three Indians, whom I 
hailed, and on my advancing they prepared for action by presenting 
their arms, though I approached them without hesitation, and gave them 
my hand. They conducted me to their village, where I was treated with 
the greatest humanity imaginable. There I remained four days, during 
which time they had many religious ceremonies too tedious to []nsert, 
after which I met with some traders who conducted me as far down as 
the | ] Village—this being two hundred miles from the Post. I 
departed alone as before, with only about % lb suet, and in six days 
reached the Post, where I met with Gen. Ashley, on a second expedition, 
with whom I entered for the second time, and arrived at the mouth of 
Yellow Stone about the middle of October. This is one of the most 
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beautiful situations I ever saw; from this I immediately embarked for 
the mouth of Muscle Shell, in company with twenty one others and 
shortly after our arrival, eight men returned to the former place. Here 
the game being very scarce, the prospect was very discouraging, though 
after a short time the Buffaloes flocked in in great abundance; likewise 
the Mountain Goats; the like I have never seen since. Twenty six of the 
latter were slain in the compass of 100 yards square, in the space of two 
hours. During the winter the Buffaloes came into our camp, one of 
which I was induced to charge upon by our company without fire arms, 
at first with a tomahawk only. After approaching very close, the Bull 
prepared for action with the most dismal looks, and sprang at me. When 
within one leap of me, I let fly the tomahawk, which caused him to 
retreat. After returning to our cabin, I was induced to make the second 
attempt, armed with tomahawk, knife and spear, accompanied by five or 
six others armed. After traveling a short distance, we discovered the 
Beast, and in a concealed manner I approached him within fifty yards, 
when he discovered me, and made a rapid retreat, though, there being 
much falling timber, I soon overtook him—finding there was no escape 
he made battle. On the first onset, I put out one eye with the spear; the 
second failed in the other eye; on the third I pierced him to the heart, 
and immediately despatched him. The winter set in early, and the ice on 
the river froze to the immense thickness of four feet, and the snow of an 
ordinary depth. The river did not discharge itself until the 4th of April; 
on the 5th we were visited by a party of Indians, and on the 6th we 
embarked in canoes for the river Judith. 

In about one day’s travel we discovered where a party of Indians had 
wintered who were our enemies, but fortunately had not discovered us. 
On the 11th, I was severely wounded through both knees by an acci- 
dental discharge of a rifle; whereby I was obliged to be conducted to our 
establishment at the mouth of Yellow Stone; here I remained until 
September. We were favored by the arrival of Major Henry from the 
Ariccarees who had departed from this place with a small brigade for the 
relief of Gen. Ashley, who was defeated by that nation, with the loss of 
sixteen killed and fourteen wounded, out of forty men. After Major 
Henry joined them and the troops from Council Bluffs, under command 
of Col. Levengworth, they gave them battle; the loss of our enemy was 
from sixty to seventy. The number of the wounded not known, as they 
evacuated their village in the night. On our part there was only two 
wounded, but on his return he was fired upon by night by a party of 
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Mannans wherein two was killed and as many wounded. Only two of our 
guns were fired which dispatched an Indian and they retreated. Shortly 
after his arrival we embarked for the brig Horn on the Yellow Stone in 
the Crow Indian county, here I made a small hunt for Beaver. From this 
place we crossed the first range of Rocky Mountain into a large and 
beautiful valley adorned with many flowers and interspersed with many 
useful herbs. At the upper end of this valley on the Horn is the most 
beautiful scene of nature I have ever seen. It is a large boiling spring at 
the foot of a small burnt mountain about two rods in diameter and depth 
not ascertained, discharging sufficient water for an overshot mill, and 
spreading itself to a considerable width forming a great number of basons 
of various shapes and sizes, of incrustation of sediment, running in this 
manner for the space of 200 feet, there falling over a precipice of about 
30 feet perpendicular into the head of the horn or confluence of Wind 
River. From thence across the 2d range of mountains to Wind River 
Valley. In crossing this mountain I unfortunately froze my feet and was 
unable to travel from the loss of two toes. Here I am obliged to remark 
the humanity of the natives (the Indians) towards me, who conducted me 
to their village, into the lodge of their Chief, who regularly twice a day 
divested himself of all his clothing except his brech clout, and dressed my 
wounds until I left them. Wind River is a beautiful transparent stream, 
with hard gravel bottom about 70 or 80 yards wide, rising in the main 
range of Rocky Mountains, running E. N. E., finally north through a 
picteresque small mountain bearing the name of the stream: after it dis- 
charges through this mountain it loses its name. The valleys near the 
head of this river and its tributary streams are tolerably timbered with 
cotton wood, millow, &c. The grass and herbage are good and plenty, 
of all the varieties common to this country. In this valley the snow rarely 
falls more than three to four inches deep and never remains more than 
three or four days, although it is surrounded by stupendous mountains. 
Those on S. W. and N. are covered with eternal snow. The mildness of 
the winter in this valley may readily be imputed to the immense number 
of Hot Springs which rise near the head of this river. I visited but one of 
those which rise to the south of the river in a level plain of prairie, and 
occupies about two acres; this is not so hot as many others but I suppose 
to be boiling as the outer verge was nearly scalding hot. There is also an 
Oil Spring in this valley, which discharges 60 or 70 gallons of pure oil per 
day. The oil has very much the appearance, taste and smell of British 
Oil. From this valley we proceeded by S. W. direction over a tolerable 
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route to the heads of Sweet Water, a small stream which takes an eastern 
bourse and falls into the north fork of the Great Platt, ’70 or 80 miles be- 
low. This stream rises and runs on the highest ground in all this country, 
The winters are extremely, and even the summers are disagreeably cold. 

We past here about the middle of July last, the ice froze near half an 
inch in a kettle. Notwithstanding the intense cold this country is well 
covered with grass herbage and numberless Alpine plants. After crossing 
the above mentioned stream, we took a more westerly direction over high 
rolling Prairies to a small branch of a considerable river, known to us by 
the name of Seet Kadu, and to Spaniard, by Green River, and is sup- 
posed to discharge itself into the Bay of California. This river has a bold 
running current, 80 or 90 yards wide, & bears a S. E. direction. It falls 
from the Rocky Mountains in many small rivulets, on which were 
considerable beaver. This valley, like all others I have seen in this 
country, is surrounded by mountains, those to S. W. and N. are covered 
with eternal snow, near the tops. Columbia Mountain, lying N. is the 
highest I ever saw, and perhaps the highest in North America. It stands 
rather detached and majestic, beginning abruptly towards the E. and 
terminating toward N. W. Its tops are the repository of eternal winter. 
In clear weather its appearance is truly sublime and reflects the bril- 
liancy of the diamond in its various colours. This mountain gives rise 
to many streams, the principal are the Yellow Stone and Wind River. 

The southern branches of the Missouri are Seets Kadu and Lewis 
river, and others of smaller note. After passing from this valley, in a 
S. W. direction we had very good travelling over an inconsiderable ridge, 
we fell on a considerable river, called Bear River, which rises to the §. 
in the Utaw Mountains, bears N. 80 or 90 miles, when it turns short to 
the S. W. and S. and after passing two mountains, discharges itself into 
the Great Salt Lake. On this river and its tributary streams, and adjacent 
country, we have taken beaver with great success. Since the autumn of 
1824, you have no doubt heard, and will hear by the public prints, of the 
furs brought in by Gen. Ashly, which were the product of our toils. The 
first valley as you approach from the head of the river, is a small sweet 
lake, about 120 miles in circumference, with beautiful clear water, and 
when the wind blows has a splendid appearance. There is also to be 
found in this valley a considerable sour spring near the most northerly 
swing of the river. The valley is scantily supplied with timber, as is the 
case with most of the low grounds of this country. The second, or Willow 
Valley, is better supplied on this point—this valley has been our chief 
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place of rendezvous and wintering ground. Numerous streams fall in 
through this valley, which, like the others, is surrounded by stupendous 
mountains, which are unrivalled for beauty and serenity of scenery. 
You here have a view of all the varieties, plenty of ripe fruit, an abund- 
ance of grass just springing up, and buds beginning to shoot, while the 
higher parts of the mountains are covered with snow, all within 12 or 15 
miles of this valley. The river passes through a small range of mountains, 
and enters the valley that borders on the Great Salt Lake. The G. S. 
Lake lies in a circular form from N. E. to N. W. the larger circle being 
to S. it is about 400 miles in circumference, and has no discharge or 
outlet, it is generally shallow near the beach, and has several islands, 
which rise like pyramyds from its surface. The western part of the lake 
is so saturvated with salt, as not to dissolve any more when thrown into 
it. The country on S. W. and N. W. is very barren, bearing but little 
more than wild sage and short grass. The S. E. and E. are fertile, espe- 
cially near the outlet of the Utaw Lake and Weber’s river. The former is 
about 30 yards wide at its mouth, the latter from 50 to 60, and very deep. 
This river rises to the E. in the Utaw Mountains, and in its course passes 
through three mountains, to where it enters the lake. We expect to start 
in a short time to explore the country lying S. W. of the Great Lake, 
where we shall probably winter. This country has never yet been visited 
by any white person—from thence to what place I cannot say, but 
expect the next letter will be dated at the mouth of Columbia. My long 
absence has created a desire to hear from you, as well as the rest of my 
people, also my associates. I have been on the very eve of returning this 
summer, but owing to this unexplored country, which I have a great 
curiosity to see, I have concluded to remain one or two years. We cele- 
brated the 4th of July, by firing three rounds of small arms, and partook 
of a most excellent dinner, after which a number of political toasts were 
drunk. 
D.T.P. 


Sept. 27, 1827 


Sweet Lake, July 8, 1827. 
Shortly after writing to you last year I took my departure for the 
Black Foot country much against my will, but I could not make a party 
for any other route. We took a Northerly direction about fifty miles, 
where we crossed Snake river, or the South fork of Columbia, at the 
forks of Henry’s and Lewis’s; at this place we were daily harassed by the 
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Blackfeet: from thence we went up Henry’s or North fork which bears 
North of East thirty miles and crossed a large rugged mountain which 
separates the two forks; from thence East up the other fork to its source, 
which heads on the top of the great chain of Rocky Mountains which 
separates the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Pacific. At or near 
this place heads the Luchkadee or California Stinking fork, Yellow Stone 
South fork of Maswri and Henry’s fork, all those head at one angular 
point: that of the Yellow Stone has a large fresh water lake near its head 
on the very top of the mountain, which is about one hundred by forty 
miles in diameter, and as clear as crystal. On the South border of this 
Lake is a number of hot and boiling springs, some of water and others 
of most beautiful fine clay, resembling a mush pot, and throwing particles 
to the immense height of from twenty to thirty feet. The clay is of a 
white, and of a pink color, and the water appears fathomless, as it 
appears to be entirely hollow underneath. There is also a number of 
places where pure sulphur is sent forth in abundance. One of our men 
visited one of these whilst taking his recreation—there at an instant the 
earth began a tremendous trembling, and he with difficulty made his 
escape when an explosion took place resembling that of thunder. During 
our stay in that quarter I heard it every day. From this place by a 
circuitous route to the North West we returned. Two others and myself 
pushed on in advance for the purpose of accumulating a few more 
Beaver, and in the act of passing through a narrow confine in the moun- 
tain, we were met plumb in the face by a large party of Blackfeet Indians, 
who not knowing our number fled into the mountain in confusion: we 
retired to a small grove of willows; here we made every preparation for 
battle—after which finding our enemy as much alarmed as ourselves we 
mounted our horses, which were heavily loaded, and took the back 
retreat. The Indians raised a tremendous yell, showered down from the 
mountain top, and almost cut off our retreat. We here put whip to our 
horses and they pursued us in close quarters until we reached the plains, 
when we left them behind. On this trip one man was closely fired on 
by a party of Black-feet; several others were closely pursued. 

On this trip I lost one horse by accident and the last spring two by the 
Utaws, who killed three for the purpose of eating them, one of which was 
a favourite buffaloe horse. This loss cannot be computed at less than 
four hundred and fifty dollars. A few days previous to my arrival at this 
place, a party of about 120 Blackfeet approached the camp & killed a 
Snake Indian and his Squaw. The alarm was immediately given and the 
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Snakes, Utaws and whites sallied forth for battle—the enemy fled to the 
mountain to a small concavity thickly grown with small timber sur- 
rounded by open ground. In this engagement the squaws were busily 
engaged in throwing up batteries and dragging off the dead. There were 
only six whites engaged in this battle, who immediately advanced within 
pistol shot and you may be assured that almost every shot counted one. 
The loss of the Snakes was three killed and the same number wounded; 
that of the whites, one wounded and two narrowly made their escape; 
that of the Utaws was none, though they gained great applause for their 
bravery. The loss of the enemy is not known—-six were found dead on the 
ground: a great number besides were carried off on horses. To-morrow I 
depart for the west. 


Suip NEwsS FROM THE Rocky 


A letter dated “Sweet Water Lake, July 8th, 1827,” received by a 
gentleman of this city, says,— “Mr. Smith, one of our traders, arrived 
a few days since, in forty days from the Gulf of California. He has ex- 
plored the country south of this. He informs us that he was on board 
of two merchant vessels from Boston—the ship Courier, Capt. Cunning- 
ham, and a schooner the name of whose master is not recollected. 
Capt. C was taking in a cargo of hides and tallow. Mr. Smith had been 
given up for lost. His sufferings were extreme, owing to the vast sandy 
deserts lying between this place and the gulf.” 

The same letter gives a price current of various articles in the region of 
the Rocky Mountains. This together with other extracts we shall take 
advantage of an early opportunity to lay before our reader. On the first 
page of to-day’s paper they will find a letter from the same writer, giving 
a faithful picture of a Western Hunter’s life, in a Western Hunter’s un- 
adorned language. 


Oct. 19, 1827 


The following letter was communicated during “the month of poli- 
tics,” but knowing that no other journalist could anticipate us, we de- 
layed the publication to a convenient season. It comes from a native of 
Pennsylvania, who, actuated by a spirit of romantic adventure, has left 
a good mill in Montgomery county, to wander in the wilds of the west. 
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Sweet Water Lake, July 8th 1827. 

Shortly after our arrival last fall in winter quarters, we made prepara- 
tions to explore the country lying south west of the Great Salt Lake. 
Having but little or no winter weather, six of us took our departure 
about the middle of February, and proceeded by forced marches into the 
country by way of the Utaw Lake—which lies about 80 miles south of the 
Sweet Water Lake, is thirty miles long and ten broad. It is plentifully 
supplied with fish, which form the principal subsistence of the Utaw 
tribe of Indians. We passed through a large swamp of bullrushes, when 
suddenly the lake presented itself to our view. On its banks were a 
number of buildings constructed of bullrushes, and resembling muskrat 
houses. These we soon discovered to be wigwams, in which the Indians 
remained during the stay of the ice. As there is not a tree within three 
miles, their principal fuel is bullrushes. 

This is a most beautiful country. It is intersected by a number of 
transparent streams. The grass is at this time from six to twelve inches 
in height, and in full bloom. The snow that falls, seldom remains more 
than a week. It assists the grass in its growth, and appears adapted to 
the climate. 

The Utaw lake lies on the west side of a large snowy mountain, which 
divides it from the Leichadu. From thence we proceeded due south 
about thirty miles to a small river heading in said mountain, and run- 
ning from S. E. to S. W. To this I have given the name of Rabbit river, 
on account of the great number of large black tail rabbits or hares found 
in its vicinity. We descended this river about fifty miles to where it dis- 
charges into a salt lake, the size of which I was not able to ascertain, 
owing to the marshes which surround it, and which are impassable for 
man and beast. This lake is bounded on the south and west by low Cedar 
Mountains, which separate it from the plains of the Great Salt Lake. 
On the south and east also, it is bounded by great plains. The Indians 
informed us that the country lying southwest, was impassible for the 
horses owing to the earth being full of holes. As well as we could under- 
stand from their description, it is an ancient volcanic region. This river 
is inhabited by a numerous tribe of miserable Indians. Their clothing 
consists of a breech-cloth of goat or deer skin, and a robe of rabbit skins, 
cut in strips, sewed together after the manner of rag carpets, with the 
bark of milk weed twisted into twine for the chain. These wretched crea- 
tures go out barefoot in the coldest days of winter. Their diet consists of 
roots, grass seeds, and grass, so you may judge they are not gross in their 
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habit. They call themselves Pie-Utaws, and I suppose are derived from 
the same stock. 

From this place we took an east course, struck the river near its head, 
and ascended it to its source. From thence we went east across the snowy 
mountain above mentioned, to a small river which discharges into the 
Leichadu. Here the natives paid us a visit and stole one of our horses. 
Two nights afterwards they stole another, and shot their arrows into four 
horses, two of which belonged to myself. We then started on our return. 
The Indians followed us, and were in the act of approaching our horses in 
open daylight, whilst feeding, when the horses took fright and ran to the 
camp. It was this that first alarmed us. We sallied forth and fired on the 
Indians, but they made their escape across the river. 

We then paid a visit to the Utaws, who are almost as numerous as the 
Buffaloe on the prarie, and an exception to all human kind, for their 
honesty. . 

There is a poor prospect of making much here, owing to the evil 
disposition of the Indians and the exorbitant price of goods. For example, 


Lead 
Pepper .. 
Blankets (three point) 
Cotton Stripe, peryard . . . . 250 
Calico . . 
Blue Cloth (coarse) do. . . . . 800 
Brass nails, perdozen. . . . . 050 


Horses cost from 150 dollars to 300, and some as high as soo. 
To-morrow I start for the west, and shall not return under a year, 
when I expect to start for St. Louis. 
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Appendix B 


NEwsPAPER ARTICLES, 1822-1830 


1822, Wed., March 6. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


To Enterprising Young Men 
The subscriber wishes to engage ONE HUNDRED MEN, to ascend 
the river Missouri to its sources, there to be employed, for one, two, or 
three years. For particulars, enquire of Major Andrew Henry, near the 
Lead Mines, in the County of Washington, (who will ascend with, and 
command the party) or to the subscriber at St. Louis. 
Ws. H. 


The same advertisement appeared in the Missouri 
Republican issue of March 27 and in the Missouri [ntelli- 
gencer issue of March 16. 


1822, Sat., April 13. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Enterprise. We neglected to notice last week the departure from 
St. Louis of the expedition for the Missouri Mountains, under the direc- 
tion of Gen. Ashley and Maj. Wm. Henry. The latter gentleman com- 
mands the party, in person, and is well known for his enterprising 
adventures in the Origon country. The object of this company is to trap 
and hunt—they are completely equipped, and number about 180 
persons. They will direct their course to the three forks of the Missouri, 
a region it is said, which contains a wealth in Furs, not surpassed by the 
mines of Peru. The party is composed entirely of young men, many of 
whom have relinquished the most respectable employments and circles 
of society, for this arduous but truly meritorious undertaking. They will 
be gone three years, during which time it is contemplated to visit the 
heads of the different rivers under the Mountains, and perhaps to go as 
far on the other side as the mouth of the Columbia. If the government 
of the United States, influenced by the communications derived from tnter- 
ested individuals, will not listen to the proposition of Mr. Floyd, the enter- 
prise of the Missourians will, in the end, accomplish his great object. 
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1822, Tues., April 30. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 

The article which appeared in the St. Louts Enquirer on 
April 13th is reprinted with the following comment: 

The above party arrived in Franklin on Thursday last, and have 
since proceeded on their destination. We wish every success to so ar- 


duous an undertaking, & sincerely hope it may be productive of indi- 
vidual gain as well as public advantage. 


1822, Mon., June 3. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Unfortunate. We are very sorry to learn by a gentleman who has just 
arrived, that the boat sent up by Gen. Ashley containing the provisions, 
ammunition, guns, traps, &c. for the expedition to the Mountains, was 
sunk in the Missouri river about 20 miles below Fort Osage. The loss is 
severe, and at this particular time is a misfortune of no slight importance 
to the company—but we learn that preparations are making to repair 
the injury, and that every exertion will be used to prevent any delay in 
the progress of the company to their destination. 


This article was reprinted in the Missouri Intelligencer 
issue of June 18. 


1822, Wed., June 5. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


A keel boat was lost on the Missouri with property on board worth 
$10,000 belonging to Gen. Ashley, a few days ago. She sunk suddenly, 
after striking a snag, and it was with difficulty that the hands were 
saved. The boat was freighted for the hunting expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. 


1822, Tues., Sept. 17. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 
From the St. Louis Enquirer 
THE FUR TRADE 
Since the abolition of the United States’ factories, a great activity has 
prevailed in the operation of this trade. Those formerly engaged in it 
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have increased their capital and extended their enterprise; firms have 
engaged in it, and others are preparing to do so. It is computed that a 
thousand men, chiefly from this place, are now employed in this trade on 
the waters of the Missouri and half that number on the Upper Mississippi, 
The Missouri Fur Company, which alone employs upwards of 300 men, 
have reached the mountains, and will soon be on the Columbia river, 
Others have the same destination, so that the rich furs of that region will 
soon cease to be the exclusive property of the Hudson Bay Company, 
Besides Furs, the Rocky Mountains may produce something else to 
reward the enterprise of those who penetrate their recesses. They area 
continuation of the Andes, which stretch through South America & 
Mexico, and abound wherever they have been searched, with various 
minerals, precious stones and gold and silver. The Rocky Mountains 
were called the Shining Mountains by all the early travellers, from their 
glittering appearance in the sun, occasioned by the peculiar brilliancy of 
the many stones which are found upon them. A hunter pursuing his game 
found the silver mines of Potosi, and many others have been discovered 
by the like accidents, and there is no reason to suppose that other val- 
uable discoveries may not be made. 


1822, Tues., Oct. 29. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


First arrival of Furs from the Rocky Mountains. Capt. Perkins, of the 
Missouri Fur Company, arrived in town this week, with a boat load of 
furs & peltries worth $14,000, from the Rocky Mountains. Another 
parcel belonging to the same company, worth $10,000, is on the river, 
and expected to arrive in the week coming. The whole has descended the 
Yellow Stone River, & must have been transported 3000 miles, to arrive 
at this place. 

In this first adventure (since the revival of the fur trade) to the Rocky 
Mountains, it is gratifying to learn that no hostilities of any kind have 
occurred with the Indians, and that present appearances promise great 
success to the enterprising citizens who are now extending their trade to 
that remote region. 


1823, Thurs., Jan. 16. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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For the Rocky Mountains. 


THE subscribers wish to engage One Hundred MEN, to ascend the 

Missouri, to the 

Rocky Mountains, 
There to be employed as Hunters. As a compensation to each man fit 
for such business, 

$200 Per Annum, 
will be given for his services, as aforesaid. For particulars, apply to J. V. 
Garmier, or W. Ashley, at St. Louis. The expedition will set out from 
this place, on or before the first day of March next. 

Asuiey & HENRY 


The same advertisement appeared in the Missouri Re- 
publican issues of January 22 and March 5 and in the 
St. Louis Enquirer issue of February 1. 


1823, Wed., March 12. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Two keel boats belonging to General Ashley left this place on Monday 
for the Yellow Stone, having on board about 100 men. They have 
started to join the establishment commenced by that gentleman last 
year above the mouth of the Yellow Stone, for the purpose of hunting 
and trapping. If enterprise could command success, it would certainly 
await upon the exertions of the head of these expeditions. We under- 
stand a man fell over board from one of the boats on Monday morning 
and was drowned. 


1823, Wed., March 19. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


From the Enquirer. Afflicting Occurrence. On Thursday morning last, 
three men belonging to general Ashley’s expedition to the Yellow Stone, 
were conveying a quantity of powder in a cart to the boats at St. Charles, 
when fire was communicated to the powder by means of a pipe. The 
explosion was tremendous and produced a concussion similar to that of a 
slight earthquake. The men were blown into the air to the height of 
several hundred feet, and the cart shivered to pieces, and the horses 
much injured. One of the men survived a few minutes after his descent 
to the ground; the others were entirely lifeless and burnt in the most 
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shocking manner. The quantity of powder in the cart before the ex. 
plosion took place, exceeded three hundred pounds. 


1823, Tues., March 25. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


Two keel boats belonging to General Ashley left St. Louis on the ninth 
for Yellowstone, having on board one hundred men. They have started 
to join the establishment commenced by that gentleman last year above 
the Yellowstone for the purpose of hunting and trapping. 


1823, Tues., April 1. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


The Boats Rocky Mountain and Yellow Stone Packet, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Wm. H. Ashley, from St. Louis, for the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone River, arrived here on Wednesday last, on their way up, and 
departed the next day. These boats have on board about 100 men, who 
are to join a party of about the same number, which has been for some- 
time at that place, where forts have been erected, and other dispositions 
made for the security of the company and for prosecuting the fur trade 
upon an extensive scale. We have many interesting particulars on this 
subject, which we intend shortly to lay before our readers. 


This article was reprinted in the Missourt Republican 
issue of April 20. 


1823, Tues., April 8. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


Extract of a letter from the Hon. T. H. Benton, to the Editors. 

“The great subject of settling the Columbia river has received a very 
serious discussion at this session, and has gained ground rapidly on the 
public sentiment. Many of the most eminent men in Congress have 
expressed their opinion that a direct intercourse between the Valley of 
the Mississippi and the East Indies, will be opened by the way of the 
Missouri & Columbia rivers, and I have no earthly doubt of it myself. 
Such an event will be a splendid era in the history of the West. Besides 
facilitating the direct intercourse with Asia, a settlement on the Colum- 
bia is necessary to us to save the fur trade of the Rocky Mountains, and 
to keep the numerous Indians in that quarter from being against us in 
time of war.” 
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1823, Tues., July 1. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 


Missouri. 
INDIAN OUTRAGE! 

The patroon of one of Gen. Ashley’s boats passed this place, on his 
return to St. Louis, yesterday evening. We learn from one of our citizens, 
who conversed with him, that the boat, commanded by Gen. Ashley in 
person, was visited about a hundred and fifty miles above Council 
Bluffs by a large body of the Rickaree Indians, who demanded of Gen. 
Ashley some remuneration for the lives of two of their warriors who were 
killed in a skirmish with a party of men belonging to the Missouri Fur 
Company some time last winter. Gen. Ashley gave them powder and 
twenty five muskets, which appeared at first to content them; they 
became dissatisfied however in a short time, and returning to the boat 
demanded more presents, with a threat that if refused they would attack 
and kill the crew. Gen. Ashley refused to increase the presents, and told 
them, with his usual coolness, that they might attack him as soon as they 
pleased. Accordingly, next morning, as the boat was laying at shore, the 
Indians commenced the attack, which was sustained with great spirit 
and gallantry by the crew for upwards of half an hour, when, owing to the 
exposed situation of the boat, and the overwhelming number of the 
enemy, they were obliged to cut their cable and retreat. The boat reached 
Council Bluffs a day or two after the fight. Col. Leavenworth, we are 
told, immediately sent a detachment of troops against the offenders; we 
fear, however, that his force is too small to act offensively, as he cannot 
well spare from the Fort more than two hundred men. 

Gen. Ashley had 13 men killed in the conflict; his force we think was 
about 100. From the nature of the action it was impossible to learn the 
loss of the Indians, but it must have been far greater. Their force was 
about two thousand, and their barbarity carried so far, that whenever 
any one of the crew fell overboard, they immediately swam in and 
scalped him. 

We are apprehensive that this untoward circumstance will prevent 
Gen. Ashley from carrying his enterprising plans into effect this season, 
and occasion him considerable pecuniary loss. The public will sincerely 
sympathise with a man whose efforts in his own behalf seem invariably 
based on some scheme calculated to promote the general welfare. 


1823, Tues., July 8. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 


Missouri. 
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The cause of the enmity of the Rickaree Indians towards the whites, 
and the late attack made by them upon the Yellow Stone expedition, 
under the command of Gen. Wm. H. Ashley, is said to have originated in 
a skirmish which took place some time last spring between that nation 
and a company of fur traders which had received, under its protection 
two or three of the Sioux, with whom they were then at war. The Ricka- 
rees requested that they should be given up—the traders refused; in 
consequence of which they were attacked by the Rickarees, who were 
repulsed with the loss of two warriors. This defeat enraged them; they 
swore vengeance against the Americans, and the fulfilment of the oath 
was the attack upon the Yellow Stone expedition. 

We learn also from a gentleman just from Fort Atkinson, that runners 
had arrived at that post from Gen. Ashley, with information of his 
disaster, and that, in consequence, Col. Leavenworth at the head of 250 
troops had marched to his assistance three days previous to his departure. 
These troops, together with those which will meet them from the Yellow 
Stone, and the small quota which can be furnished by Gen. Ashley (whose 
number by the skirmish and desertion is said to be reduced to about 30) 
will possibly form a force of about 350. 

In addition to this, it is expected that the Sioux will furnish 500 
warriors, which number alone is but 100 short of the whole number of 
warriors of the Rickaree nation. 


Farther particulars 
Extract of a letter from Gen. W. H. ASHLEY, to a gentleman in 
this town, dated 
“On board the keel boat Rocky Mountains, opposite the 
mouth of the Shegan River, June 7, 1823. 

“As I ascended the river I was informed by some gentlemen of the 
Missouri Fur Company, that in a reccent affray which they had had with 
a war party of the Rickaree Indians, two of the Indians were killed, and 
that their conduct during the last winter, had shewn a hostile disposition 
towards the Americans. I therefore used all the precaution in my power 
for some days before I reached their towns; not one of them, however, 
did I see until my arrival there on the 30th of May, when my boats were 
anchored about the middle of the river. I took with me two men & went 
on shore, where I was met by some of the principal chiefs, who professed 
to be very friendly disposed, and requested me to land some goods for 
the purpose of trading with them. I had just received an express from 
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Maj. Henry, desiring me to purchase all the horses I could get; conse- 
quently I proposed to exchange goods for horses, intending to send a 
party of forty men by land to the Yellow Stone River. I requested that 
the principal chiefs of the two towns would first meet me on the sand 
beach, where there should be a perfect understanding relative to the 
principles of our barter. After some consultation, the chiefs made their 
appearance at the place proposed. I then stated to them what I had heard 
below relative to their conduct, and the impropriety of repeating it. 
They said they much regretted the affray between some of their nation 
and the Americans, and confessed that they had been much displeased 
with us, but that all those angry feelings had left them; that then they 
considered the Americans their friends, and intended to treat them as 
such. The next morning I commenced the purchase of horses, and on the 
evening of the Ist inst. was ready to proceed on my voyage, intending to 
set out early the next morning. Late in the afternoon an Indian came 
down with a message to me from the principal chief (the Bear) of one of 
the towns, requesting that I would come and see him. After some hesi- 
tation (as I did not wish to let them know that I apprehended the least 
danger from them) I went to the lodge of the Chief, where I was treated 
with every appearance of friendship. The next morning, about half past 
3 o'clock, I was informed that Aaron Stephens, one of my men, had been 
killed by the Indians, and that in all probability the boats would be 
attacked in a few minutes. The boats were anchored in the stream, about 
90 feet from the shore. My party consisted of ninety men, forty of whom 
had been selected to go by land, and were encamped on the sand beach, 
to whose charge the horses were entrusted. The men on the beach 
were placed as near as possible between the two boats. At sunrise 
the Indians commenced a heavy and well directed fire from a line 
extending along the picketing of one of their towns, and some broken 
land adjoining, about six hundred yards in length. Their aim was 
principally at the men on shore. The fire was returned by us, but, from 
their advantageous situation, I presume we did but little execution. Dis- 
covering the fire to be destructive to the men on shore, the steersmen 
of both boats were ordered to weigh their anchors and lay their boats to 
shore; but, notwithstanding every exertion on my part to enforce the 
execution of the order, I could not effect it—the principal part of the 
boatmen were so panic struck, that they would not expose themselves 
in the least. Two skiffs, one sufficient to carry twenty men, were taken 
ashore for the embarcation of the men, but, from a predetermination 
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on their part not to give way to the Indians as long as it was possible to 
do otherwise, the most of them refused to make use of that opportunity 
of embarking, the large skiff returned with four, two of them wounded, 
and was immediately started back, but unfortunately one of the oarsmen 
was shot down, and by some means the skiff set adrift. The other was 
taken to the opposite side of the river by two men, one mortally wounded, 
some swam to the boats, others were shot down in the edge of the water 
and immediately sunk, and others who appeared to be badly wounded 
sunk in attempting to swim. To describe my feelings at seeing these men 
destroyed, is out of my power. I feel confident that if my orders had been 
obeyed I should not have lost five men. From the time the firing com- 
menced, until the surviving part of the men were embarked, was about 
fifteen minutes, during which the Indians had extended a line at right 
angles from the one before described, to the point of the sand beach, a 
distance of about one fourth of a mile. How many of the enemy were 
killed I cannot tell, but suppose not more than six or eight. Four or five 
were seen to fall on the beach. 
The following are the names of our killed and wounded: 


KILLED 


John Mathews, 
John Collins, 
Benjamin F. Sneed, 
Thully Piper, 
James M’Daniel, 
Joseph S. Gardner, 
George Flages, 
David Howard, 
Aaron Stephens, 
James Penn, Jr. 
John Miller, 

Elliss Ogle. 


WOUNDED. 


John Larrison, 

Joseph Manse, 

Reed Gibson (since dead.) 
Joseph Thompson, 
Robert Tucker, 
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James Davis, 

Aaron Ricketts, 
Jacob Miller, 

August Dufren, 
Hugh Glass, 

Daniel M’Clain, 
Thilless, (black man.) 


“If our government do not send troops on this river, as high as the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, or above that place, the Americans must 
abandon the trade in this country— The Indians are becoming more 
formidable every year. The Rickarees are about six hundred warriors, 
three fourths of whom, I think, are armed with London fucils, which 
carry a ball with considerable accuracy and force—others have bows and 
arrows, war axes, &c. They are situated in two towns about three hun- 
dred yards apart.—Immediately in front of them is a large solid bar, 
nearly in the shape of a horse-shoe. On the opposite side of the river the 
ground is very high and commanding, and at the upper end of the bar 
they have a breastwork made of dry wood. The river there is narrow, 
and the channel near the south side. 


“From the situation of my men and boats, when the men had em- 
barked, I concluded to fall back to the first timber, and place them in a 
better state of defence, then to proceed on my voyage; but to my great 
mortification and surprise, I was informed, after my men had been made 
acquainted with my intentions, that they positively refused to make 
another attempt to pass the towns, without a considerable reinforcement. 
I had them paraded, and made known to them the manner in which I 
proposed fixing the boats and passing the Indian villages. After saying 
all that I conceived necessary to satisfy them, and having good reason 
to believe that I should be, with but very few exceptions, deserted in a 
short time by all my men, as some of them had already formed a resolu- 
tion to desert, I called on those disposed to remain with me under any 
circumstances, until I should hear from Maj. Henry, to whom I would 
send an express immediately, and request that he would descend with all 
the aid he could spare from his fort at the mouth of the Yellow Stone.— 
Thirty only have volunteered, among whom are but few boatmen; 
consequently I am compelled to send one boat back, having secured her 
cargo here. I am determined to descend no lower until I pass the Ricka- 
rees, should it be in my power so to do.” 
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1823, Wed., July 9. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


It will be seen from the following extract from a letter of Gen. Ashley 
that a very serious misfortune has befallen that gentleman in his enter- 
prising expedition up the Missouri. We have learned from other sources 
that Col. Leavenworth with two hundred men and a party of the 
Missouri Fur company, together with some of the Sioux and Sac warriors 
have set out to avenge this bold insult to the American people. 


Note. A short paragraph at bottom of page and the 
remainder of the page has been cut from the files. 


1823, Sat., July 12. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


There was a flying report in town this morning that the balance of 
Gen. Ashley’s unfortunate party was entirely cut off and massacred. We 
mention the fact merely to contradict it—it is probably a rumour grow- 
ing out of what has already occurred, and may possibly have been magni- 
fied by some person who was not perfectly acquainted with the real 
circumstances. 


FROM COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Fort Atkinson, June 15. 
Messrs. Ford 2 Orr—I have just received an express from Gen. Ashley 
informing me of an attack made upon him by the Rickaree Indians, and 
requesting immediate assistance. Col. Leavensworth is hastening to 
succour him with a force of about 300 soldiers and citizens. As this 
affair is calculated to make some noise, if you should think proper to 
publish Gen. Ashley’s letter please to do it entire I refer you to Governor 
Clark for a copy. 
Yours with respect, 
Ben. O’F ation. 


Extract of a letter from Gen. Ashley to Major Ben O’ Fallon, dated on board 
the Keel Boat Rocky Mountains, 25 miles below the Aurickaree Towns— 
June 4th, 1823. 

Dear Sir, 

On the morning of the 2d inst. I was attacked by the Aurickaree 

Indians, which terminated with great loss on my part. On my arrival 
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there the 30th of May I was met very friendly by some of the Chiefs, 
who expressed a great wish that I would stop and trade with them; 
wishing to purchase horses to take a party of men to the Yellow Stone 
River, I agreed to comply with their request, and proposed that the 
Chiefs of the two towns would meet me that afternoon on the sand 
beach, where the price of horses should be agreed upon. After a long con- 
sultation among themselves, they made their appearance at the place 
proposed. I made them a small present, and proposed to purchase forty 
or fifty horses; they appeared much pleased, but expressed much regret 
that a difference had taken place between some of their nation and the 
Americans, alluding to the affray which recently took place with a party 
of their men, and some of the Missouri Fur Company, which terminated 
in the loss of two of the Aurickarees, one of whom was the son of the 
principal Chief of one of the two towns. They however said that all the 
angry feelings occasioned by that affray had vanished, and that they 
considered the Americans as friends and would treat them as such, that 
the number of horses I wanted would be furnished me for the price 
offered; the next morning we commenced trading which continued until 
the evening of the Ist inst. when preparations were made for my depar- 
ture early the next morning. My party consisted of ninety men, forty 
of whom were selected to take charge of the horses and cross the country 
by land to the Yellow Stone; they were camped on the beach within forty 
yards of the boats; about half past 3 o’clock in the morning I was 
informed that one of my men had been killed, and in all probability the 
boats would be immediately attacked. The men were all under arms and 
so continued until sun rise, when the Indians commenced a heavy and 
well directed fire from a line extending along the picketing of their towns, 
and some broken ground adjoining about six hundred yards in length, 
their shot was principally directed at the men on the beach who were mak- 
ing use of the horses as a breast work. We returned the fire but from the 
advantageous situation of the Indians did but little execution. Finding 
their fire very destructive, I ordered the stearsmen to weigh their 
anchors and lay to shore for the purpose of embarking the men, but not- 
withstanding I used every means in my power to have the order exe- 
cuted, I could not effect it; two skiffs which would carry thirty men 
were taken ashore, but in consequence of a predetermination on the part 
of the men on land not to give way to the Indians as long as they could 
possibly do otherwise, they with the exception of seven or eight would 
not make use of the skifft when they had an opportunity of doing so. 
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In about fifteen minutes from the time the firing commenced the surviv- 
ing part of the men were embarked, nearly all the horses killed and 
wounded, one of the anchors had been weighed, the cabel of the other 
cut, and the boats dropping down the stream; the boatsmen with but 
few exceptions were so panic struck that it was impossible to get them to 
expose themselves to the least danger, indeed for some time to move from 
their seats. I ordered the boats landed at the first timber for the purpose 
of putting the men and boats in a better situation to pass the Villages in 
safety; when my intentions were made known, to my surprise and morti- 
fication, I was told by the men (with but few exceptions) that under no 
circumstances would they make a second attempt to pass without a large 
reinforcement; finding that no arguments that I could use would cause 
them to change their resolution, I commenced making arrangements for 
the security of my property; the men proposed that if I would descend 
the river to this place, and fortify the boats or make any other place for 
their security, that they would remain with me until I should receive aid 
from Major Henry, or from some other quarter—I was compelled to 
agree to the proposition. On my arrival here I found them as much 
determined to go lower—a resolution had been formed by the most of 
them to desert. I called for volunteers to remain with me under any 
circumstances until I should receive the expected aid were thirty only 
volunteered among them but few boatsmen; consequently I am com- 
pelled to send one boat back after taking a part of her cargo on board 
this boat; the balance will be stored at the first fort below. My loss in 
killed and wounded is as follows: 


KILLED, WOUNDED, 
John Mathews, Reed Gibson, since dead 
John Collins, Joseph Monso, 
Aaron Stephens, John Larrison, 
James M’Daniel, Abraham Ricketts, 
Westley Piper, Robert Tucker, 
George Flager, Joseph Thompson, 
Benjamin F. Sneed, Jacob Miller, 

James Penn, jr. David M’Clane, 
John Miller, Hugh Glass, 

John S. Gardner, Auguste Dufrain, 
Ellis Ogle, Willis (blackman) 11 


David Howard, 12 
Another of the wovnded men has since died, making in all 14 dead. 
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I do not conceive but two of the wounded in danger; how many of the 
Indians were killed I am at a loss to say, I think not more than 7 or 8— 
four or five were seen to fall on the beach. I have thought proper to com- 
municate this affair to you as early as opportunity offered, believing 
that you would feel disposed to make these people account to the govern- 
ment for the outrage committed. Should that be the case and a force 
sent for that purpose in a short time, you will oblige me much if you will 
send me an express at my expence, if one can be procurred that I may 
meet and cooperate with you. From the situation of the Indian Towns, 
it will be difficult for a small force to arrest them without a six pounder, 
the towns are newly picketed in with timber from 6 to 8 inches thick, 
twelve or fifteen feet high, dirt in the inside thrown up about eighteen 
inches high, they front the river and immediately in front of them is a 
large sand bar forming nearly two thirds of a circle at the head of which 
(when the river is very narrow) they have a breast work made of dry 
wood, the ground on the opposite side of the river is high and command- 
ing, they have about six hundred warriers. I suppose that three fourths 
of them are armed with London Fuzees, others with bows and arrows, 
war axes, &c. 

I expect to hear from Major Henry, to whom I sent an express, in 
twelve or fifteen days, during that time I shall remain between this place 
and Aurickaree towns, not remaining any length of time in one place as 
my force is small, not more than twenty three effective men. 

Your friend & ob’t. serv’t. 
Ws. H. 

On board the boat that descends are five wounded men; any assistance 
that you can afford them I will feel under obligation to you for. 

W. H. A. 


1823, Wed., July 16. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


A report was in town yesterday that a party of the Missouri Fur 
Company returning from their winter hunt near the mountains, was 
attacked about 10 miles from the Crow Village by a body of Black Feet 
Indians. They were passing a narrow defile in the mountains, a small party 
attacked them in front and rear, while the rest threw down stones from 
the mountains; the two leaders, Messrs. Robert Jones and Immell were 
shot down first, the men finding themselves without a commander took 
to flight and were cut to pieces by the Indians. The company had about 
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25 packs of beaver, horses, mules, traps &c. the loss of the company not 
mentioning Immell & Jones, two or the best traders of the Missouri is 
very great. Mr. Wm. Gordon who was also of the party, had been sent 
on before to hunt, and the Indians let him pass them, he travelled about 
600 miles alone through a trackless descent & arrived in safety at Fort 
Mandan. 

This statement depends on the assertions of a man lately arrived from 
Ashley & Henry’s expedition; and its accuracy is doubted by those best 
acquainted with the subject. 


1823, Wed., July 16. Missourt Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

By a letter received in town from one of Gen. Ashley’s expedition we 
are informed that a man by the name of Mike Fink well known in this 
quarter as a great marksman with the rifle, and is the same who some- 
time since, in this place shot off a negro’s heel to enable him, as he said, 
to “wear a genteel boot,” was engaged in his favorite amusement of 
shooting a tin cup from off the head of another man, when aiming too 
low, or from some other cause shot his companion in the forehead and 
killed him. Another man of the expedition (whose name we have not 
heard) remonstrated against Fink’s conduct, to which he, Fink replied, 
that he would kill him likewise, upon which the other drew a pistol and 
shot Fink dead upon the spot. 


1823, Tues., July 22. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 
One of the boats which started with troops, cannon, &c. from Council 


Bluff, to the assistance of Gen. Ashley, was lost on the 3d inst.—Seven 
men were drowned, and two eight pounders lost in this unfortunate 


occurrence. 
Col. Leavenworth immediately sent back to Fort Atkinson for a 


reinforcement. 


1823, Tues., July 29. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


Another Indian Outrage.—The report in circulation in the early part of 
the week, respecting a defeat of a party of the Missouri Fur Company, 
under Messrs. Immel and Jones, by the Blackfoot Indians, turns out to 
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be but too true. We have been furnished with the following letter from 
Maj. O’Fallon to Gov. Clark, which, with other important information, 
gives an account of this really unfortunate occurrence.—St. Louis 
Enquirer. 
FORT ATKINSON, 
3d July, 1823. 

Dear Sir.—How painful for me to tell, and you to hear, of the 
barbarity of the Indians. They continue to deceive, and murder the most 
enterprising of our people, and if we continue to forbear, if we do not 
soon discover a greater spirit of resentment, this river will be discoloured 
with our blood. 

The defeat of Gen. Ashley by the A’Rickarees, and departure of the 
troops to his relief, had scarcely gone to you, when an express arrived, 
announcing the defeat by the Blackfoot Indians, near the Yellow Stone 
river, of the Missouri Fur Company’s Yellow Stone or Mountain expedi- 
tion, commanded by Messrs. Jones and Immel, both of whom, with five 
of their men, are amongst the slain—All of their property to the amount 
of about $15,000 feli into the hands of the enemy. 

To add to Gen. Ashley’s catalogue of misfortunes, the Blackfoot 
Indians have recently defeated a party of eleven and killed four of 
Major Henry’s men, near his establishment, at the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone river.—The express goes on to state, “that many circumstances 
(of which I will be apprised in a few days,) have transpired to induce a 
strong belief, that the British traders, (Hudson Bay Company) are exciting 
the Indians against us, either to drive us from that quarter, or reap with the 
Indians the fruits of our labour.” 

I was in hopes that the British traders had some bounds to their 
rapacity—I was in hopes that during the late Indian War, in which they 
were so instrumental in the indiscriminate massacre of our people, they 
had become completely satiated with our blood, but it appears not to 
have been the case.—Like the greedy wolf, not yet gorged with the flesh, 
they guard over the bones—they ravage our fields, and are unwilling that 
we should glean them—although barred by the treaty of Ghent, from 
participating in our Indian trade, they presume and are not satisfied to do 
80, but, becoming alarmed at the individual enterprise of our people, they 
are exciting the Indians against them. They furnish them with the instru- 
ments of Hell, and a passport to Heaven—the instruments of death, and 
a passport to our bosoms. 

Immel had great experience of the Indian character, but poor fellow, 
with a British passport, they at last deceived him, and he fell a victim to 
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his own credulity, and his scalp, with those of his murdered comrades, is 
now bleeding on its way to some of the Hudson establishments. 

Another of Gen. Ashley’s wounded men is dead, making 15 men killed, 
by the A’Rickarees, and eleven by the Blackfoot—in all known to have 
been killed by the Indians within the last two or three months, 26 effec- 
tive men, and I estimate the amount of property actually lost in the 
several conflicts at $20,000, besides a great number of horses, &c. 

The Ottoes, Missouris, Omahas, and Panis, have been to see me al- 
ready, and as usual profess great friendship, &c. but, with the rest of the 
neighboring tribes are anxiously looking and listening to know how we, 
(the Americans) are going to get out of this scrape. 

I am still in bad health, and almost despair of recovering, during my 
stay here. 

I am at this moment interrupted by the arrival of an express from the 
Military expedition, with a letter from Mr. Pilcher, whom you know is at 
the head of the Missouri Fur Company on this river, in which he says, 
“T have but a moment to write. I met an express from the Mandans, 
bringing me very unpleasant news—the flower of my business is gone. My 
Mountainers have been defeated, and the Chiefs of the party both slain— 
the party attacked by three or four hundred Blackfoot Indians, in a 
position on the Yellow Stone river, where nothing but defeat could be 
expected. Jones and Immel, and five men were killed. The former it is 
said fought most desperately. Jones killed two Indians, and in drawing 
his pistol to kill a third, he received two spears in his breast. Immel was 
in front; he killed one Indian, and was cut to pieces. I think we lose at 
least $15,000. I will write you more fully between this and the Souix.” 

Jones was a gentleman of cleverness. He was for several years a resi- 
dent of St. Louis, where he has numerous friends to deplore his loss. 
Immel has been a long time on this river, first an officer in the United 
States Army, since an Indian trader of some distinction—in some 
respects, he was an extraordinary man—he was brave, uncommonly 
large, and of muscular strength—when timely apprised-of his danger, a 
host within himself.—The express left the Military expedition on the 
Ist. when all was well. 

With great respect, 
Your most obt. Serv’t. 
Ben. O’F ation, 
U.S. Agt. for Ind. Affairs. 
Gen. Wm. Clark, 
Supt. Ind. Affairs, St. Louis. 
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1823, Wed., August 6. Philadelphia National Gazette. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


On the 2d June, General Ashley, commanding a part of the Missouri 
Fur Company, and ascending the Missouri river with ninety men was 
attacked at the Ricaree villages by several hundred Ricaree warriors 
armed with London fusils. Twelve of his men were killed and eleven 
wounded. He had just completed a barter with the Indians, of goods for 
horses, and was treated with every appearance of friendship until, about 
sun rise, “they commenced a heavy and well directed fire” upon a band 
of forty of his men whom he had selected to accompany him to the 
Yellow Stone river by land, and who were encamped on the sand beach, 
in charge of the horses obtained by the barter.—He was obliged to fall 
back to a place where he could await in safety aid from Major Henry at 
the Yellow Stone river, to whom he sent an express. 

The Kentucky Gazette of the 24th ult. says, that Colonel Leavensworth, 
commander at the Council Bluffs, had gone against the Ricaree towns 
with 200 of the United States troops, a party of the Fur Company, and 
about 500 friendly Indians. “This force,” observes the Gazette “‘is 
sufficient to destroy the enemy, and no doubt they will be punished in the 
severest manner. . . . Last winter a difference arose between a hunting 
party and the same tribe, in which two Indians were killed. This nation 
had traded heretofore with the British North West Company, and have 
no doubt imbibed unfriendly feelings against the citizens of the United 
States.”” General Ashley, in his account of their attack upon him, says— 


“A constant fire was kept up by us, but from the advantageous situa- 
tion of the Indians but little execution by it was done. Five or six 
Indians were seen to fall on the sand-beach, I suppose they lost six or 
eight killed. The situation of their towns, numbers, arms &c. makes 
them a formidable enemy to traders ascending the river. Their two towns 
are situated immediately in front of a large sand bar around which boats 
are obliged to pass, forming nearly a quarter or two-thirds of a circle, 
with a diameter of a half mile, partly covered near the water’s edge, at 
the upper part of the bar they have a breast work made of dry timber. 
The ground on the opposite side of the river about half way round the 
sand beach is from 12 to 20 feet above the surface of the water, the 
balance of the way, high broken hills and the river very narrow. They 
are about six hundred warriors. I think about three fourths of them are 
armed with London Fuzils that carry a ball with great accuracy and 
force, and which they use with as much experience as any men I ever saw 
handle arms, those that have not guns use bows and arrows, war axes,” &c. 
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1823, Sat., August 23. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


We understand, that official information has been received at the 
Head quarters of this department, that a Mr. Jmmel and a Mr. Jones, two 
enterprising men, placed by the Missouri Fur Company, in charge of a 
party of some 35 or 40 trappers and hunters, have, with five of their men, 
been lately killed by the Black Feet Indians, on the Big Horn, a branch 
of the Yellow Stone River; and 15000 dollars worth of Beaver and many 
horses, belonging to the party captured by those Indians. A party of 
Indians of the same tribe have also cut off 11 men, belonging to a trap- 
ping company of 100 men, stationed last summer at the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone, by GEN. ASHLEY, and 5 or 6000 dollars worth of Beaver 
taken from them. 

Gen. Ashley, of whom we speak, is the same gentleman who was 
attacked and defeated in June last, by the Recare Indians. He is, 
we understand, one of the most enterprising of our citizens, & at present 
Lieut. Governor of the state of Missouri. 

These outrages of the Missouri Indians, call for exemplary punish- 
ment by the government, which will no doubt be promptly attended to. 

If the views of the Executive had not been arrested by the Congress of 
the winter of 1819-20, resolving that it was inexpedient to send troops 
higher up than the Council Bluffs, the outrages now complained of would 
have been obviated. 

To maintain our influence over the numerous and warlike tribes of 
Indians, on the head waters of the Missouri, Yellow Stone and Arkansas 
Rivers, it is necessary that we should protect our trading companies in 
those districts; so that a part from the very great advantages of a pecun- 
iary and commercial character, that the citizens of the U.S. are now 
enjoying, and which are susceptible of an increase to a very great extent, 
the security of the frontier settlements imperiously demands a force 
which shall not only be able to punish aggressions of this kind, but be 
sufficient to overawe their predatory & savage propensities. We are 
averse from the exercise of unnecessary rigor towards these our savage 
neighbors as the most rigid moralist can be; but the question is resolved 
into this, whether the United States shall enjoy the trade, and shall main- 
tain the confidence and respect of these nations, or shall these advantages 
be transferred to the people and government of another nation, always 
heretofore disposed to abuse this confidence, and to cultivate the 
treacherous, blood-thirsty and predatory habits of savage life? Com- 
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mercial policy, the rights, interests and safety of our citizens, the 
benevolent principles of our government, as displayed towards the 
Indians, and the present security and future improvements of the 
Indians themselves, alike forbid it.—Louisville Post. 


1823, Tues., August 26. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


From the Upper Missouri.—We learn by a later arrival that Gen. 
Ashley and Col. Leavensworth had formed a junction a short distance 
below the Aurickarees, and that their united forces amounted to upwards 
of four hundred men. No time was lost in pushing the expedition, and 
our informant tells us by the roth of this month a decisive blow will have 
been struck upon ’Rees. It is supposed that few or none will escape, as 
they will be surrounded on every side by the forces of the expedition. A 
large auxilliary body of Sioux is under the orders of Col. Leavensworth. 
|Enguirer. 


1823, Tues., Sept. 16. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


The following interesting information from the Upper Missouri was 
received by express on our last publication day, a few hours after the 
issuing of the paper; for the dissemination of which an extra sheet was 
immediately published. We have thought proper, however, to give it a 
place in this day’s paper, that those who have not heretofore had the 
opportunity of seeing it may now be gratified. 

The report of the death of Gen. Ashley is probably without founda- 
tion, as we have seen and conversed with several persons, since arrived 
here from Fort Atkinson, who state, that although such a rumor pre- 
vailed when they left there yet it could not be traced; and no credence 
was given to it by the officers at that post. 

It is already known to our readers that, in consequence of the defeat of 
General Ashley and his party, by the Aurickarees, Colonel Leavensworth, 
the commandant at Fort Atkinson, moved promptly with the whole 
disposable force under his command, to protect the General in his ascent 
of the river, and to chastise the Indians for their daring outrage. He 
embarked at Fort Atkinson on the 22d of June, with six companies of 
United States troops, amounting to about 250 men. At Cedar Fort, 
about 350 miles above Fort Atkinson, he was joined by 400 Sioux 
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Indians, who pretended to be friends, and about 150 miles below the 
Aurickarees village received a reinforcement of about sixty of the men 
attached to the Yellow Stone expedition. 

The Sioux being mounted proceeded by land, whilst the whites con- 
tinued to ascend by water, until within about a day’s march of the hostile 
villages. Here the troops were disembarked, with the exception of a 
sufficient number to each boat to conduct it forward. 

On the march towards the villages, the Sioux preceded our troops, 
and had frequent skirmishes with scouting parties of the Aurickarees, in 
which 15 of the latter were killed. 

When within a few miles of the enemies’ position, the troops halted to 
await the arrival of the boats, in order that they might disembark the 
artillery attached to the expedition (which consisted of two six-pounders 
and a howitzer) and also to strengthen their party by the accession of the 
boats’ crews. 

On the night of the 9th of August, our troops took up their position 
almost within sight of the enemies’ defences. On the morning of the 1oth 
they proceeded against the villages—two in number—one called the 
upper, the other the lower village. The distance between them we have 
not ascertained. 

Two companies under the command of Capt. Bennet Riley were 
assigned to the attack of the upper village. The remainder of the forces, 
commanded by Col. Leavensworth in person, directed their operations 
against the lower one. The attack was commenced at a short distance, 
and the artillery directed against the lower village did great execution. 
Against the upper village, it is understood, that the operations were less 
effective, the situation of the ground affording no advantage of position. 

The enemy, it is understood, evinced great spirit in their defence for a 
considerable time, but as defeat was inevitable they eventually hoisted 
a white flag in token of surrender. 

The firing having ceased, the Chiefs of the Aurickarees, came out with 
presents of Buffaloe robes, and other tokens of submission and sued for 
peace. They were received by Col. Leavensworth and his officers. Terms 
were agreed on with which we have not yet become acquainted, and the 
Col. prepared to withdraw the American troops. Previously to his doing 
so, the villages of the late enemy were visited, and were found to be 
totally evacuated—not an individual remaining except an old squaw. By 
order of Col. L. provisions & water were placed within her reach, to last 
until her own people might return. 
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On the 15th our troops re-embarked and commenced their descent, to 
Fort Atkinson. When they had proceeded but a few miles, they dis- 
covered that both the Aurickaree villages were on fire. This event ex- 
cited great pain in the breast of the Col. as it was against his orders and 
wishes. Little doubt is entertained that it was the act of two members of 
the Missouri fur company, the only persons known to have been left in 
the villages. 

During the conflict our auxiliaries, the Sioux, behaved ill. Instead of 
joining in the conflict and supporting our troops, they were, during the 
battle, engaged in plundering the corn fields of the enemy. Having loaded 
themselves with this species of plunder, they stole all the horses belonging 
to the U.S. troops, and ten of those belonging to Gen. Ashley’s company 
and made a precipitate movement—no one knows whither. 

We have the satisfaction to state, that on our side, none were killed, 
and only two wounded. The enemy lost about 100. 


The same express tells us, that a day or two before he left Fort Atkin- 
son, a rumor prevailed there, brought by a French trader from the upper 
country, that a few days after the descent of our troops, our worthy and 
highly respected fellow-citizen, General Ashley, was killed by the 
Indians. We most sincerely wish that this report may prove altogether 
unfounded, and in this, almost the entire population of the state will 
join with us. 


1823, Fri., Sept. 19. Detroit Gazette. Detroit, Michigan. 


The St. Louis Republican of July 25, contains a letter from Benjamin 
O’Fallon, U.S. agent for Indian affairs, dated Fort Atkinson July 3, 
which confirms the news published last week, of the murder of Immell 
and Jones and their party, by the Blackfoot Indians—Property of the 
amount of $15,000, fell into their hands. 

Mr. O’Fallon says, “to add to General Ashley’s catalogue of mis- 
fortunes, the Blackfoot Indians have recently defeated a party of eleven 
and killed four of Major Henry’s men, near his establishment at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone river.”” The express (furnishing the intelli- 
gence) goes on to state, “that many circumstances (of which I will be 
apprised) have transpired to induce a strong belief, that the British 
traders (Hudson Bay Company) are exciting the Indians against us, 
either to drive us from that quarter, or reap with the Indians the fruits of 
our labor.” 
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Immell, it is said, was much experienced in the Indian character; but 
he was deceived at last with a British passport. He was formerly an 
officer in the Army, and since an Indian trader. In the engagement he 
cut an Indian into pieces. Jones was a resident in St. Louis, and was 
much esteemed. He fought desperately, and killed two Indians, and 
drawing his pistol to kill a third, two spears pierced his breast. 

Twenty-six of General Ashley’s men have been killed by the Indians, 
within the last two or three months; and the amount of property lost in 
the different conflicts is about $20,000, besides a great number of horses, 

A letter has also been received in St. Louis from Major Foster, com- 
manding at Fort Atkinson, giving intelligence of the loss, on the 4th of 
July, of one of the transport boats, conveying Col. Leavenworth’s party 
on their expedition from Fort Atkinson against the Aurickaree Indians, 
Lieut. Wickliffe, a sergeant, and six men were drowned. Lieut. W. had 
been in the army four years; he was from Lexington, Ky. 

The recruits who left Philadelphia, some time since, destined for Fort 
Atkinson, have arrived at St. Louis. The officers accompanying them 
are Capt Fowle, Lieutenants M’Cabe, Mitchell, Rogers, Vinton, and 
Lagnell. 


1823, Wed., Sept. 24. National Intelligencer. Washington, 
D.C. 


North Western Indians—The following Letter gives an interesting 
view of the state of things in the Indian country, the more to be relied 
upon because from an official and respectable source. It is the more 
interesting at this moment, when we are in expectation of hearing of a 
battle between Col. LEAVENWORTH’S party and the Indians. The 
last accounts left the Colonel within a hundred miles of the Arickarees; 
and, if they should retire before our troops to the Mandans, as they had 
been invited to do, we hear it was the intention of Col. LEAVEN- 
WORTH, regardless of this addition to their strength, to pursue them 
even there. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. J. Pilcher, partner of the Missouri Fur Company, 
to Maj. B. O’Fallon, Indian Agent at Council Bluffs. 

Fort Recovery, Upper Missouri,) 

July 5, 1823.) 

Dear Sir: From the following extract of a letter from Mr. Gordon, a 

young gentleman in the service of the Missouri Fur Company, and 
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attached to our Mountaineers, you will see that they have been defeated, 
and the chiefs of the expedition, (Mr. Inmell and Mr. Jones,) have both 
been slain. The extract from Mr. Keemie’s letter will show the disposi- 
tion and feelings of the Mandans and Gros-ventres, produced by the 
late success of the Ricarees against Gen. Ashley; and the whole will, I 
hope, tend to show the importance of Col. Leavenworth’s expedition 
against the Ricarees. If protection to the commerce of the Missouri be 
the object of our government, this would seem to be the accepted time; 
a decisive blow is indispensable for the safety of every white man on the 
river above the Council Bluffs, and even to the troops stationed at that 
post. But I need not dwell upon this subject: you know too well the 
importance of the movement. 
The following is an extract from Mr. Gordon’s letter, dated at 


Fort Vanderburg, Mandan and) 
Gros-venters Villages, June 15, 1823.) 

Dear Sir: It becomes my unpleasant duty to inform you of the defeat 
of our party, by the Blackfoot Indians, and of the dire consequences of 
the same. 

After penetrating to the Three Forks of the Missouri in the spring, 
although we found that country almost entirely trapt out by the Indians, 
we succeeded, by the greatest perseverance, in taking about—packs of 
Beaver. On the 16th of May, having reached the upper Three Forks of 
Jefferson river, and finding no Beaver in that quarter, we commenced a 
retrograde march for the Yellow Stone. 

On the second day, we fell in with a party of thirty-eight Blackfoot 
Indians. They came up boldly and smoked and remained with us during 
that night, making every profession of friendship; and in the morning, 
after making them presents of such articles as we could spare, they parted 
with us apparently well satisfied; having first invited us to come and 
establish at the mouth of the Maria river, as they said they had been 
informed was our intention. They were in possession of every information 
in regard to the boats being at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, and of 
their determination to ascend the Missouri to the Falls. Ths information 
must have been derived from the British traders, who have, most probably, 
instigated them to commit this outrage, and by them no doubt from some 
faithful correspondent at St. Louis. We did not suffer ourselves, however, 
to be lulled into false ideas of security by their friendly professions, but 
commenced a direct and precipitate retreat from the country, keeping 
out a strict guard every night, and using every possible vigilance at all 
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times. This party of thirty eight had returned to their village, which was 
very close, and recruited to the number of between three and four 
hundred men; these had intercepted us on the Yellow Stone where they 
arrived two days before us—they lay in ambush for us on the side of a 
steep hill, the base of which was washed by the river along which we had 
to pursue the intricate windings of a Buffaloe trace among the rocks, 
trees, &c. by means of which they had secreted themselves. At this 
place the men were of course much scattered for a considerable distance, 
as two horses could not pass abreast. At this unfortunate moment, and 
under circumstances so disadvantageous, they rushed upon us with their 
whole force, pouring down from every quarter. Messrs. Immell and Jones 
fell early in the engagement. A conflict thus unequal could not long be 
maintained. ‘The result was the loss of five other men killed, four 
wounded, the entire loss of all our horses and equipage, traps, and beaver, 
and everything. The balance of the party succeeded in escaping, by 
making a [ ] crossing the Yellow Stone. This took place on the 31st 
of May, just beiow the mountains on the Yellow Stone. Not knowing 
to what extent the loss of the horses, traps, &c. might affect any future 
plan of operation, I came with all possible expedition to this place to 
acquaint you with the circumstance. I left Mr. Keemle and the party 
near the mouth of Pryor’s Fork, making skin canoes to bring down the 
fall’s hunt. Four of Mr. Henry’s men have also been killed near the falls. 
It appears from information derived from the Blackfeet themselves, that the 
British have two trading houses in their country on the American Territory, 
and from some Snake Indians we learned that they have served on the South 
Fork of the Columbia—something decisive should be done. Believe me 


to be your sincere friend. 
Wa. Gorpon 


From the foregoing letter you will perceive that the commerce of the 
Missouri, under existing circumstances, however valuable, is truly pre- 
carious. This our second adventure to the mountains, had surpassed 
my most sanguine expectations; success had been complete and my views 
fulfilled in every respect. Mr. Immell and Mr. Jones had conducted these 
expeditions with the greatest skill and ability, and proved themselves 
worthy of my confidence. The loss of property is severely felt. Yet it is 
little compared to the loss of those valuable men to whom I stand in- 
debted for the accomplishment of my views.—In consequence of their 
late departure last summer from Council Bluffs, it became necessary for 
them to confine their operations last Fall to the Yellow Stone and its 
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tributary waters, and winter at the mouth of the Big Horn. The party 
originally consisted of forty-three persons, including themselves and 
Messrs. Gordon and Keemle, two young gentlemen attached to the 
expedition, and to whom I am much indebted for their activity in bring- 
ing off the remainder of the party, and securing the property which had 
been left on the Yellow Stone. At the time the expedition moved to the 
three forks early in the Spring, the party had been reduced to thirty; a 
part of the men having deserted their wintering post at the Big Horn, 
with these they penetrated the country, as mentioned in Mr. Gordon’s 
letter. I am happy to say their defeat is not to be attributed to negli- 
gence, mistaken confidence of their own ability, or of the good will of the 
Indians. Three hours more would have taken them to the Crow nation, 
where they would have been perfectly secure, this tribe being at war with 
the Blackfoot and much attached to the whites. But the Blackfeet had 
marked their route, they knew the country and advantages of the posi- 
tion selected by them for the attack; there they intercepted them and 
awaited their arrival—nothing but defeat could be expected under such 
circumstances, and it is wonderful how any should escape from such an 
overwhelming force when attacked in such an unfavorable position— 
many circumstances justify the opinions expressed in Mr. Gordon’s letter, 
which I will hereafter relate, time will not allow me to do so at present. 


Mr. Keemle arrived at the Mandans in a short time after Mr. Gordon 
left him on the Yellow Stone, and in a letter to me under date of roth of 
the present month, he expressed himself as follows: “Permit me, sir, here 
to remark, that the present affair with the Ricarees is the subject of daily 
conversation with the Gros ventres and Mandans; and I am of opinion, 
from many remarks made by the principal men of both nations, that 
much of the future welfare and interest of persons engaged in the business 
of the Missouri depends upon the course of conduct pursued towards 
that band of savage villains.” In another letter from him of the 11th 
instant, he gives me the following information: “A council was held by 
the Mandans on the roth inst. in which they have determined to send for 
the Ricarees to enter their village, in order to protect them (as they say) 
from the whites. A similar proposition was made to the Gros-ventres by 
the former nation, but they shut their ears against it.” 


The Aricarees opened a fire upon the men who came express with those 
letters, and continued it till they had got beyond their reach, though 
they did not succeed in hurting either of them. From these circum- 
stances you may suppose that the future conduct and disposition of all 
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those upper tribes, even the Sioux, depends much on the steps taken in 
relation to the Arickarees. 

There are many opinions respecting the course the Aricarees will take; 
my own impressions are, that they will not abandon their villages, but 
will await the arrival of the expedition and give us battle: many things 
induce a belief that they will not attempt to go to the Mandans for pro- 
tection: about twelve days will decide it. The expedition left this place 
early this morning. 

I am, dear sir, &c. 

Josuua PILcHER 
Major B. O’Fallon, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 


This article was reprinted in the St. Louis Enqutrer issue 
of October 25. 


1823, Tues., Sept. 30. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


“THE MOUNTAIN FIGHT” 


The following interesting particulars respecting the late attack of the 
Black Foot Indians on a party of the Missouri Fur Company, under 
Immel and Jones, have been commucated to us for publication. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Joshua Pilcher, acting partner, Missouri Fur 
Company on the Missouri—Received by Major Thomas Hempstead, 
acting partner at St. Louts. 

It is painful to me, to inform you of the defeat of the “Mountaineers.” 
At the time they were defeated (on their return from the Three Forks of 
the Missouri,) they had in all 52 packs of beaver, their spring hunt not 
being over. You see our most sanguine hopes would have been realized— 
The party after penetrating to the three forks, found some disappoint- 
ment, as that country, which once abounded in beaver beyond any thing 
ever seen, has been trapped by the Black Feet—Yet, by great exertions 
there, they had made about 20 packs of beaver—they had made good 
their retreat from that country after meeting the first party of Black 
Feet, crossed the last range of mountains, and were within 10 miles of 
the Crow Village; four miles would have secured them, but fortune 
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frowned, and they were defeated—A party of Black Feet Indians, con- 
sisting of between three and four hundred, had concealed themselves in 
the side of some cliffs adjoining the Yellow Stone which commanded a 
narrow and difficult pass—The party were necessarily scattered in dis- 
order, as only a single man could pass thro’ at the same time. There were 
only 29 whites (of our party) thus situated against this overwhelming 
force—The Indians did not show themselves until the rear of our party 
had entered this pass, when they rushed furiously upon them from every 
rock and brush—knowing Immel and Jones, their chief aim was first to 
kill them—an Indian supposed to be one of their principals then rushed 
boldly upon Immel, covering himself with his shieid; Immel by a well dis- 
charged shot, brought him down; his gun was hardly empty, when he 
was litterally cut to pieces; about 33 Indians fired and rushed upon him 
at the same instant—but immediately after the Indians gave way. Jones 
seized the moment, and although he had received two severe wounds 
rallied and assembled his men, and collected the scattered horses, and 
was pressing forward with some prospect of success to pass the defile, 
and gain the river plain, but the Indians rushed upon them again with 
great fury, they mangled the whites with lances, battle axes—scalping 
knives—and every weapon used by Indians. Jones, lanced on every side, 
fell—Mr. Gordon being cut off from the main party, none remained but 
Mr. Keemle and the surviving men.—Nothing but defeat under such 
circumstances could be looked for, and how so many of them escaped, is 
indeed wonderful. There were five men killed besides Immel and Jones, 
four wounded, every thing lost, say at least $12,000: The surviving party 
reached the Crows the same day, Mr. Gordon & one man came by land 
tothe Mandans. Mr. Keemle made skin canoes, raised the CACHE, (the 
hidden beaver) which was their fall hunt, about 32 packs—and has 
arrived at the GROSVENTS, (Indians.) 


At last advices Mr Keemle and party had arrived safely at the 
Mandans from whence no fear is entertained of their getting to St. Louis, 
with their fur. 


1823, Tues., Sept. 30. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


The following is a copy of a summary order of Col. Leavenworth to 
the troops under his command, upon his arrival at Fort Atkinson, from 
the expedition against the Aurickaree Indians. 


of 
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[Copy.] 
Head Qrs. 6th Inft.) 
FORT ATKINSON 
August 29, 1823.) 

No. 145. Orders. 

The Col. Com’g. is happy to announce to his command that the 
objects of the late expedition against the Aurickaree Indians, have been 
effected. The blood of our countrymen has been honorably avenged, the 
Aurickarees humbled, and in such a manner as will teach them and the 
Indian tribes to respect the American name and character. In effecting 
these objects the duties which have been performed by every part of the 
Regt’ as well by those left at this post, as those who ascended the river, 
have been arduous in the extreme, but those duties have been performed 
with a zeal, cheerfulness, and efficiency which is highly honorable to 
them, and which entitles them to the approbation of their country.— 
When all have done well, and all have been zealous to contribute their 
whole and entire power to promote the public service, it is as delicate as it 
is difficult to mention individual instances, but that the combination of 
circumstances has enabled some to perform more than others cannot be 
doubted. 

The Col. Com’g. has been highly gratified with the promptness & 
alacrity manifested by Major Wooley and Brevet Maj. Ketchum, in 
joining the expedition, and equally so with their conduct subsequently. 

The efficiency of Capt. Armstrong’s company, and the energies of his 
men, have been preserved in an eminent degree. The Captain has mani- 
fested his usual skill in the management of his company, and has given 
every reason to place the greatest confidence in the phisical strength and 
force of his company—In this respect he has satisfied his Com’g. officer. 

With Capt. Riley the Colonel Com’g. has been highly pleased.—He has 
been skilfull, discreet and successful in the management of his men, and 
the boat and public property committed to his charge.—His efficiency 
and promptness in the execution of orders has been conspicuous and 
honorable to him. 

Doctor Gale has not only performed his duty to the entire satisfaction 
of the commandant but he has done more. He has frequently volunteered 
his services to perform important duties, and particularly in saving the 
property in the large boat, when she was sunk by a severe storm at night, 
he effected much, and that in a manner highly gratifying to all who knew 
the circumstances. 
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Although Lt. Wickliffe had the misfortune to loose the boat which was 
committed to his charge, it has been evident that his zeal for the good of 
the public service, has been equal to that of any other gentleman with the 
expedition. 

In every situation in which Lt. Bradley has been placed he has given 
entire satisfaction, and would no doubt had he been put to a more 
severe trial. 

To the gentlemen of the Staff generally the Commandant returns his 
thanks. 

Lieut. Cruger has performed the duties of Qr. Master, and Ass’t 
Com’s’y in the most correct and acceptable manner, and in addition 
rendered important service by volunteering his services as an extra 
adjutant to the Missouri Legion during our operations. 

Lieut. Noel in discharging the duty of adjutant has given the most 
entire satisfaction, and the fullest evidence of his ability to perform still 
more important services. 

It has fallen to the lot of Lt. Morris to perform the most important 
duties, and he has done so in a manner which cannot be too highly 
commended. 

When our boats were lost, and much of our ammunition either lost or 
damaged in a great decree, we found it replaced and well prepared by the 
activity and attention of Lt. Morris and that too without delaying the 
expedition a single hour. 

The Lieutenant’s management and direction of the artillery would 
have done honor to a “Master of the trade.” The men who were attached 
to the artillery have deserved notice, and the approbation of their coun- 
try—They have that of the Col Com’g. in a high degree particularly 
Sergeants Lathrop and Perkins, the former of whom with one of the six 
pounders made very superior shots. 

The Colonel Com’g. cannot dismiss this subject without again men- 
tioning his very great satisfaction with the gallant and honorable con- 
duct of General Ashley, and hardy little corps of Mountainers. Although 
for several days entirely destitute of subsistence, they persevered in 
noble daring without a murmer. 

The Col. Com’g. only regrets that he can offer them nothing more 
substantial than his thanks. 

{Signed] 
H. Leavenworts, 


Col. U. S. Army Com’. 
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1823, Mon., October 6. National Intelligencer. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
OFFICIAL. 


Head Quarters, Western Department, 
Louisville, Ken. Sept. 21, 1823 


S1r: I have the honor to transmit, herewith, for the information of the 
General-in-Chief, a copy of a letter from Col. H. Leavenworth, reporting 
the handsome and honorable result of the late expedition against the 
Ricaras Indians, numbered 1, with a copy of a treaty of peace with that 
nation, No. 2. 

I have directed Gen. Atkinson to take measures to ascertain the temper 
and disposition of the Sioux, and their motives for abandoning our troops 
at a time when their presence and aid were most wanted. I have also 
directed him to keep an eye upon Ricaras, as well as the Mandans; and 
to make his arrangements with a view to the chastisement of the Black- 
foot Indians, early in the next spring or summer. As this measure appears 
to be indispensably necessary, to secure our citizens in that quarter, | 
trust that the 1st regiment will be permitted to take post at Council 
Bluffs, in November next. 

Respectfully, I have the honor to be, 
E. P. Gatnes, Maj. Gen. 


To the Adjutant General, 

Head Quarters, 6th Regt. 

Fort Atkinson, Aug. 30, 1823. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the troops who lately visited 
the Ricara Towns returned to this post on the 27th last. 

We arrived before the Ricara Towns on the gth of the present month. 
The Sioux Indians, who were with us, were met by the Ricaras a short 
distance form their towns, and a skirmish took place between them. The 
Ricaras maintained their ground, or rather, drove the Sioux back, until 
the regular troops and General Ashley’s men arrived and formed their 
line. The Ricaras were then immediately driven into their towns. The 
Sioux were so much sentered in front of the troops that the latter were 
unable to deliver their fire, without killing some of the Sioux, and there- 
fore did not fire. 

Our boats arrived subsequently during the evening of the gth, and our 
artillery was disembarked. 
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On the morning of the roth, Captain Riley with a company of Rifle- 
men, and Lieut. Headley, with a company of Infantry, were ordered to 
take possession of a hill above the upper village. They immediately took 
a position there within one hundréd steps from the town and in a situa- 
tion that screened them from the fire of the enemy from the towns. At 
the same moment Lt. Morris, with one six pounder, and a five & half inch 
howitzer, commenced an attack on the lower town. Sergeant Perkins 
with one six pounder, was ordered to report to Mr. Vanderburg of the 
Missouri Fur Company. This six pounder was placed above the upper 
village. A brisk fire was continued on the towns until three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The Sioux were, in the mean time, busily engaged in 
gathering and carrying off the corn of the Ricaras. 


At 8 o’clock Maj. Ketchum was also ordered to the upper village with 
his company. 

Between 3 and 4 o’clock the six pounder and the troops opposed to the 
upper village, were withdrawn, and our whole force concentrated below 
the lower village, and the troops ordered to form for the purpose of 
collecting corn for their own use, as Gen. Ashley’s men had been destitute 
of provisions for two days. At this time, a party of Sioux, and a party of 
Ricaras, both on horseback were discovered holding a parley on the hill 
beyond the upper town. It was discovered that the Sioux were going off, 
though they had given no intimation of their intention to do so. The 
Ricaras sent out and begged for peace. They said that the first shot from 
our cannon had killed the celebrated chief, called “Grey Eyes,’ who 
caused all the mischief, and we had killed a great many of their people 
and of their horses. They were evidently very much terrified, and com- 
pletely humbled. Being convinced of this, and supposing that the govern- 
ment would be better pleased to have those Indians corrected than exter- 
minated, and as the Sioux, amounting to about 7 or 800 warriors, had left 
us in a very strange and unaccountable manner, it was thought best, 
under all the circumstances of the case, to listen to the solicitations of the 
Ricaras for peace, especially as it was understood that our round shot were 
nearly all expended, consequently a treaty was [ ] them, a copy 
of which is inclosed. 

In restoring to Gen. Ashley the property taken, it was thought that 
the Indians did not perform their engagements on that subject as well 
they were able to do; and they were threatened with an attack—Their 
principal chief, the Little Soldier, came to us and begged permission to 
withdraw his family from the village before we attacked it; and he gave 
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us the most conclusive evidence of his friendly disposition towards us, 
It was now late in the afternoon of the 12th, the roth and 11th having 
been spent in action and negociation, and interchanging visits, our men 
frequenting the town for the purpose of trading for mocasins, &c. and the 
Indians manifesting every symptom of having been thoroughly brought 
to a sense of their interest and duty. It was concluded to postpone the 
attack until morning, and the troops were dismissed from parade. 

It has been ascertained by me that the Indians were so much alarmed 
by our threatening again to attack them, that they would probably run 
away and leave their villages. This, it was thought, would have an un- 
favorable effect upon the Indians, and make them more inclined to com- 
mit depredations upon the traders; and, as the Little Soldier soon after 
sent out, for Gen. Ashley, a few more buffalo robes, with a message that 
he could not possibly do more, and begging that we would have pity on 
them, I sent him word that I would not attack them; that it was not 
their property that we wanted—to make his people feel safe, and con- 
duct themselves well and they should not be hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 18th, we found the Ricaras had left their 
towns during the night. 

Major Ketchum, with his company, and company E. commanded by 
Lieut. Bradley, and Lieut. Morris, with one six pounder, were ordered to 
take possession of the town, and to suffer not the least article to be taken 
away, or the towns to be injured. 

A messenger was sent to call back the Indians, if possible, and to 
induce them them to take possession of their villages, but they could not 
be found. It was now evident that our artillery had been served with 
very great effect. The towns had been completely riddled. We found 
13[?] new graves, and we found that several old ones had been opened, 
and the surface set thick with prickly pears to conceal the new dirt. We 
know that 10 men, who were killed by the Sioux in the skirmish on the 
gth, were buried in five graves, and we know, also, that more than one 
was buried in several of the other graves. From the best evidence which 
we could collect, it is supposed that more than fifty of their people were 
killed, and a great number wounded. Our messengers returned on the 
evening of the 14th, without having been able to find the Ricaras. 

On the morning of the 14th, we placed the mother of the late chief, 
Grey-Eyes, (an aged and infirm woman, whom they left in their flight,) 
in one of the principal lodges of the lower villages, gave her plenty of 
provisions and water, and left her in the quiet possession of the towns, and 
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the property left by the Indians, except some corn which had been taken 
for the subsistance of the men. At about 10 0’clock, on the evening of the 
15th, the troops were embarked to descend the river, and our guard with- 
drawn, and every soul removed from the villages, except the woman 
before mentioned. All the boats were got under way nearly at the same 
time. Before we were out of sight of the towns, we had the mortification 
to discover them to be on fire. There is no doubt but they have been 
consumed to ashes, nor is there any doubt, but that they were set on fire 
by one M’Donald, a partner, and one Gordon, a clerk of the Missouri 
Fur Company. Had not this been done, there is no doubt, there is no 
room to doubt, but that the Ricara Indians would in future have behaved 
as well towards our countrymen as any other Indians on the river. It is 
now my deliberate opinion, that those Indians will be excited to further 
hostilities. 

It is understood that this Company (the Missouri) have withdrawn 
their men from above the Sioux country. Not so with Messrs. Ashley 
and Henry; they have a small number of men and a large amount of 
property at the mouth of the Yellow Stone river and they were deeply 
interested in the correction and pacification of the Ricaras. Their zeal 
and efficiency in aiding to chastise those Indians were conspicuous and 
highly honorable. 

We found the Ricara Indians in two villages, the lower one containing 
71 dirt lodges, and the upper village 70 dirt lodges. Each village was 
enclosed with palisadoes, or pickets, and a ditch, and a greater part of the 
lodges had a ditch around the bottom on the inside. These works, how- 
ever, had been represented to be much stronger than what we found 
them to be. 

During our operations, we sustained no loss in men, and had two 
wounded, Hugh Johnson, of Gen. Ashley’s command, and Smith, a 
private of Major Ketchum’s company. 

Our officers and men have returned in fine health and spirits, and it is 
well, for those who left here are nearly all sick. Capt Fowle arrived 
here with 85 men, (recruits,) on the 28th inst. 


Our spring wheat has done well, and all our crops are very good. No 
material losses will be sustained by our absence. In ascending the river, 
we lost one boat, and seven men drowned, and had another boat sunk by 
astorm. We lost one swivel and some ammunition, and some provi- 
sions; a particular account of all of which shall be soon forwarded, 
together with a statement of every item of expense. 
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I have been highly gratified with the officers and men of the regiment, 
and also with Gen. Ashley and his command of 80 men, and intend to 
do myself the honor to make a more detailed and circumstantial account 
of all our proceedings, and of what was done by each, and hope that what 
has been done will meet the approbation of our superior officers, and of 
the government. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully your obedient servant. 

H. LEAVENWORTH. 
Col. commanding 6th regt, 
Brig. Gen H. Atkinson. 


1823, Fri., October 17. Detroit Gazette. Detroit, Michigan. 


““Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” 


It is generally known that our citizens for some years past have been 
trapping and hunting on the Indian lands upon the Missouri: Those who 
did not know this, must have seen that when 100 armed men ascended the 
river in the spring, it was not for the purposes of trade. Such bodies of 
armed traders never enter the Indian country. All accounts concur in 
stating that these parties were organized with a view to hunting beavers. 
The St. Louis Enquirer of August 30, says—It is pretty generally known 
that the governor and lieut. governor of Missouri are both absent from 
the state, and that consequently their offices have become vacated 
according to the constitution. Gov. M’Nair has gone to Prairie du Chien, 
in Michigan, and Lieut. Gov. Ashley is upon the Missouri with his 
hunters (not traders). 

In a letter published lately in the National Intelligencer, and said to be 
from an officer and a responsible source, written to the Indian Agent, 
Maj. O'Fallon, it is said, “After penetrating to the three forks of the 
Missouri early in the spring, although we found that country almost 
entirely trapped out by the Indians, we succeeded by the greatest per- 
serverance in taking about—packs of beaver. On the 15th of May, having 
reached the three upper forks of Jefferson river, and finding no beaver 
in that quarter, we commenced a retrograde march for the Yellow Stone.” 
This writer speaks of the success of the expedition previously. 

Before proceeding to make any remarks upon the transactions above 
alluded to, we would direct the attention of the public to the Act of 
Congress of March 30, 1802, “to regulate trade and intercourse with the 
Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers,” the 2d section of 
which is as follows: 
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“Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any citizen of, or other 
person residing in, the United States, or either of the territorial districts 
of the United States, shall cross over or go within the said boundary line, 
to hunt, or in any wise destroy the game; or shalt drive, or shall other- 
wise convey, any stock of horses or cattle, to range on any lands allotted 
or secured by treaty with the United States, to any Indian tribes, he 
shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars, and be imprisoned 
not exceeding six months.” 

Now, by what authorities do these hunters, in defiance of the law, 
enter the Indian country, put to hazard the peace of the frontiers, and 
involve the United States in a distant and expensive war? Much is said 
in the papers about the instigation of British traders—no doubt they are 
bad enough, and are restrained by no considerations but those resulting 
from their business. But we need to resort to no other motive but the 
feelings and wants of the Indians, to account for their opposition, when 
they see armed parties of 100 men enter their country, destroying more 
game in a year than they would make in any age—for in these expeditions 
the old and young of all kinds of game are destroyed. 

How does it happen that the Indians in the Peninsula of Michigan, 
and upon the head waters of the Mississippi are restrained from attack- 
ing our traders and killing and plundering them? Why do we not hear 
complaints from our traders of Indian insolence, occasioned by the 
instigation of foreigners? Because, forsooth, that the authorities of 
Michigan do not permit armed hunters to encroach upon their grounds— 
because every trader is regularly licensed and receives proper instruc- 
tions as to his demeanor when among the Indians—because, in fine, that 
the rights of the Indians as well as the traders are properly attended 
to—and if the authorities of Missouri feel any desire to prevent strife 
and bloodshed in the Indian country beyond the frontier of their growing 
state, we would recommend to them the policy pursued by the worthy 
Chief Magistrate of Michigan. 


Aurickaree War, 


We have been politely furnished with the following extract of a letter 
from St. Louis, dated Sept. 19. It contains the latest intelligence 
respecting the Indian war on the Missouri. 

“Col. Leavensworth reached the Aurickaree towns on the roth ult. 
cannonaded them and made a peace. The stipulations of the treaty 
were not, however, complied with by the Indians as he thought, and he 
prepared to attack them the next morning, but it was found in the 
morning that they had all decamped.” 
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1823, Sat., October 18. St. Louts Enquirer. St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
Letters relating to the Auricaree war. 
Fort Recovery, Aug. 26, 1823. 
Sir. 

It was my intention to have written you this communication on the 
16th or 17th inst. while descending the River from the Riccaras towns; 
but fearing that some remarks which might escape me, would give rise 
to the conclusion, that I had written it under the influence of passion, 
growing out of the General orders which you were pleased to issue on the 
15th, after our departure from the Towns, I determined to wait until the 
first impressions subsided, and address you in moments of cool delibera- 
tion. But, Sir, in addressing myself to you it is impossible for me to hold 
such language as a man of honor, consistency and courage would havea 
right to expect, and which I should feel bound to use, could I for a mo- 
ment suppose that either of those principles had ever found a place in 
your bosom. Your conduct, on the expedition against the Riccaras, but 
more particularly while before the villages, has been so pusillanimous, so 
rediculous and contemptible in many ways, that really Sir, I am at a loss 
to decide, where I should properly begin, or at what point I shall end; 
and but for the wanton attack upon me and the company for which I 
act, in your order of the 15th, after our departure from the Riccaras 
towns, I can assure you, that I should be the last man in your expedition, 
to touch the subject; it belongs to others more interested than myself; 
but as you have descended to vent your spleen and personal dislike for 
me, under pretence of discharging an official duty, you shall not escape 
me: the whole company is denounced, and an attempt is made to brand 
it with infamy, because you entertained a deep rooted and deadly ani- 
mosity against me—and for what? because I had the independence to 
speak publicly of your shameful conduct before the villages, and because 
I refused to associate myself with you in a treaty which I then thought, 
and now think, both impolitic & disgraceful. 

Head Quarters, 6th Regiment, on board the Keel Boat Nol 1, below the 

Riccaras towns, 15th August, 1823. 

Orders. 

The Col. commanding, will not further co-operate or receive the 
services of any of the Missouri Fur Company; they were pledged by 
their Agent & acting partner to obey orders. The Colonel commanding, 
is extremely mortified to say, that he has too much reason to believe, 
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that the Riccaras towns, have been set on fire by that company, con- 
trary to the most positive orders, and in violation of their word of honor 
to obey orders; with such men he will have no further intercourse. 

The balance of this order, consists principally in acknowledgments to, 
and praises upon, General Ashley & his command. The justice of that 
part of the order cannot be denied. It contains also, your acknowledg- 
ments to Major Henry as special sub-agent. I was not surprised at this; 
you were acting in full character when you wrote it; but I must confess, 
I was a little amused;—for, after my having declined any participation 
in your proposed treaty with the Riccaras, you seemed determined on 
support from some one, and called on Major Henry, in my presence, 
who most positively refused even his opinion or advice upon the subject, 
and I have no reason to believe, that he changed his determination, your 
order concludes, by exempting Mr. Carson and Mr. Vanderburgh, of our 
company, from the general censure, and an expression of your high satis- 
faction at their good conduct, but more particularly in relation to Mr. 
Vanderburgh, for his conduct in the management of one of your six 
pounders during the action. The following note, addressed to me, from 
these gentlemen, the day after this paper made its appearance, will show 
you the estimation in which it is held by them. 

Sir. 

In Colonel Leavenworth’s order issued yesterday, after our departure 
from the Riccaras towns, in which he has slandered and calumniated our 
company, he has been pleased to excempt us from any censure, and 
expresses the highest satisfaction at our conduct; we feel extremely morti- 
fied at having been selected as the object of his approbation and praise; 
we should have felt honored, exactly in proportion to the degree of cen- 
sure he might have thought fit to cast upon us, sincerely believing as we 
do, that shame and dishonor should ever rest upon him, for his conduct 
before the Riccaras towns, which we verily believe, could not have 
originated in any thing, but the total absence of every thing like courage, 
which we have always thought, should be the leading characteristic of a 
soldier. 

W. H. VANDERBURGH. 
Moses B. Carson. 
Mr. Joshua Pilcher, 
Acting P.M.F. Co. 


We had halted a little above the Grand river, six miles below the 
towns, by your orders; a few minutes after our halt, the order above 
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quoted was handed to me, I had been laying down in my cabin from the 
time we left the villages, until we landed. Your order gave the first 
intimation of those abominable sinks of iniquity having been set on fire. 
I knew in an instant the feelings which produced this calumny; they 
were deposited in your bosom on the day you commenced your ridiculous 
negociations with the Riccaras; I knew it was levelled at me. The public 
and bold manner in which I spoke of you, (which you had neither the 
independence to punish in a military way or the spirit to resent,) had 
created feelings to which you sough an opportunity to give vent from the 
moment the declaration escaped me, with a degree of skill and vigilance 
which could have been equalled by no other man; but even with your 
thousand tongues, and your face for every tongue, you were foiled; 
disobedience of orders was what you anxiously looked for; my word of 
honor was the only obligation you had upon us, and I was determined to 
use as much vigilence in the execution of your orders, however, useless 
and inconsistent as you manifested in seeking an opportunity to censure, 
and I defy you to point to the written orders of the expedition, & say in 
truth, wherein I have disobeyed them. I defy every verbal order de- 
livered me by your Adjutant; even, Sir, at the moment of departure 
from the villages, your adjutant called on and informed me, that you 
ordered or requested, that our company of voyagers, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Vanderburgh, should be marched up to the villages, 
and take the position which had been occupied by some of your troops 
for the purpose of guarding those abominable smokey huts from pillage 
or outrage. Mr. Vanderburgh remarked to me, “it cannot be Col. 
Leavenworth’s intention or wish that I execute that order, all hands are 
now preparing to start.” “Go sir, & report for duty to the Chief of the 
Legion,” said I, his eyes are fixed upon us; he seeks an opportunity to 
censure us.” Mr. V. did so, the order was dispensed with, as I had anti- 
cipated, and in a few minutes the boats were ordered to move. I was 
requested to halt near the Grand river, where Gen. Ashly’s boat was then 
lying; the object was, to discharge all persons who had attached them- 
selves to your expedition, if I rightly understood it. The salutation I 
met with in this order was not very pleasant, though it did not excite 
much astonishment. Your refusal further, to co-operate with us, after 
co-operation ceased to be necessary, as will be seen by your order of the 
14th, from which you seemed to think, that the objects of the expedition 
had been accomplished, “in the most ample and efficient manner,” 
appeared, I think, a little ridiculous, and manifested a degree of whim and 
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ill-nature with which you are abundantly supplied—but in the exercise 
of those feelings, you rarely do much harm. Chagrined at the circum- 
stance of having failed in all your efforts to acquire some grounds on 
which to censure me, you eagerly seized upon the circumstance of a 
smoke having been seen at the villages, and made this the ground of 
hostilities against the company. Four days previous, you had declared 
“war against the Missouri Fur Company,” in presence of one of its mem- 
bers.—I knew the declaration originated in your feelings towards me, 
I vigilantly guarded against hostilities, and was at a loss to know when 
and how they could commence. I remarked immediately after the re- 
ceipt of your order, “the Chief of the legion declared war against us 
three or four days ago, and this is the commencement of hostilities.” I 
might despise you something less, had you not had the unblushing 
insolence to send a verbal message by your Adjutant, a few minutes after 
the order came out, to say to me, that you believed you had been mis- 
taken in regard to me; that you had become satisfied that I had no 
knowledge of the thing, and that the order was improperly applied so 
far as related to myself, but that you had conclusive evidence, that 
Mr Gordon, a young gentleman in the service of our company, had fired 
the villages, and requested that I would deliver him up to you. How 
shallow are all your intrigues;—you little knew, that I had so minutely 
and so closely examined and studied your character and your disposition. 
Did you suppose that I was so weak as to consider my feelings repaired 
by such a message, and by that means induce me to give strength and 
consistency to your foul slander, by delivering Mr. G. to you, which 
would have been a tacit acknowledgment that you had grounds for your 
charge, and that too, when you must have known that I could have seen 
in an instant, that I was the accepted object, & that it originated solely 
in your antipathy for me? If not so, why not take the trouble to call to 
me from your boat, to call on me at mine, or send for me or make the 
simple enquiry “thas this business been done by your knowledge, or with 
your consent?” but no, you well knew that such an inquiry would de- 
prive you of the opportunity of giving vent to the feelings which you had 
long and diligently sought. Your war was determined on, but your 
attack is equalled by nothing in point of weakness, but your operations 
against the Riccaras. Your suspicions so far as they apply to me or the 
Missouri Fur Company, are wholly groundless; I had not then, nor have 
I now, any knowledge of the affair; nor do I believe, or will I believe 
that you thought I had, at the time this masterpiece escaped your pen. 
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The guarding of a few miserable smoky cells of iniquity, inhabited by 
one old squaw, one chicken cock, about 40 or 50 Indian dogs, and con- 
taining a few willow baskets and some corn caches, are objects well 
worthy of your genius & admirably adapted to your ambition; but be 
assured sir, that my ambition soars far above any thing like the destruc- 
tion of such trash. I have never condesended to question Mr. Gordon 
upon the subject, nor shall I do so. I showed him the order, mentioned 
the demand your adjutant had made, and directed him to make it his 
business to visit your Boats. He did so; why did you not take him, if 
you had evidence to justify your suspicions? I turn from that part of the 
subject, with all the disgust and contempt it merits. 

A few minutes after this paper made its appearance, 6 miles below the 
villages, I received from you the following note. 


Arricca Towns, Aug. 15, 1823 
Sir, 

The Sioux Indians, for whom you are sub-agent, have taken six mules 
belonging to the United States. I have to request that you will be pleased 
to take measures to have them returned. 

Respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
H. LEAVENSWORTH. 


I believe, sir, that this note was written after the delivery of your 
order, six miles below the villages—whether or not, I understand the 
object well; persons a thousand miles off, will of course suppose, that the 
Indians were within my reach, though in truth, no one knew where 
they were, nor had they been seen for five days. I will remark first, that I 
am not sub-agent for the Siouxs, and that all duties enjoined upon me, 
ceased so soon as the objects of your expedition were fulfilled—these 
duties were only conferred by a verbal request of the United States 
Agent Maj. O’Fallon. If I am not able to satisfy him, that they have been 
fulfilled even beyond his expectations, I shall be willing to acknowledge 
the justice of his censure to any extent. Second. Amongst all Indians, 
an attempt to take property from another, is considered a declaration of 
war. Third. The taking is considered a commencement of hostilities. 
Fourth. your arms were in your hands, and if the enemy had made war 
upon you, and were in my reach, they were likewise in yours; why did 
you not enforce the restoration of the property? as you more than once 
declared, that while in a state of war, the Indians were subject solely 
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to your superintendence, management and control; & that all the powers 
and duties of the agency, ceased until peace was restored. I will drop this 
note, until I hear from it again, assuring you at the same time, that as 
an individual, I will do all in my power to obtain the mules. I will now 
pass over a period of considerable length, that is, the whole of your 
conduct from the time the expedition left this place ascending the river, 
until our arrival at or near the Riccaras. I am here passing without 
notice, a sufficient number of events, to fill a small volume, many of 
which would tend to show the littleness of your soul, & your disposition 
to interfere with matters, which policy at least, should have induced 
you to let alone, and of the little contemptible jealousies which sway 
that bosom, wherein a noble and generous feeling, has never yet found a 
place. 

When we reached the hills below Grand river, about seven miles from 
the Ricaras villages, on the day we made the attack, it seemed to me, 
that wild derangement had seized upon all your faculties. “I will throw 
myself at the head of these Indians” said you, “and be around that 
village in a few minutes, and I wish to have you go along Major Pilcher.” 
No one understood your plan, indeed you had none, madman like, away 
you flew with my interpreter, I followed you until the Grand river was 
passed, overtook my command, and without the aid of an interpreter, 
halted the main body of the Sioux Indians. Casting my eyes to the hills 
from whence this wild career was commenced, I saw your troops occupy- 
ing the position in which you had left them. A half an hour brought up 
your Adjutant; where is the Colonel, said he?—I cannot inform you, 
was my reply of course. A short time after, brought me an express from 
Maj. Ketchum, inquiring for the Colonel—no intelligence yet. I ad- 
dressed the Maj. a note, requesting him to advance, unless his orders 
forbid it; I believe he was on the march when my note reached him. At 
length, your Adjutant returned from a search of at least half an hour, and 
reported that he had found you. The whites came up; the Legion 
advanced until you were found with my interpreter & a few Indians. I 
verily believe, you were ashamed of this wild movement; the object of 
which, no man ever understood. The Legion halted; here something like 
a plan, appeared accidently to strike you; it was ordered, that the 
Indians should attack the villages, and maintain the ground, if possible, 
until the troops could get up, they rushed forward in all the wild con- 
fusion and impetuosity of their nature. The Ricaras met them half mile 
from the villages. The action was sharp; the Sioux fought under all the 
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disadvantages of fatigue, but nobly maintained the ground for at least an 
hour, when the approach of your troops induced the Ricaras to retreat to 
their villages. To have attacked the towns without your artillery, would 
have been impolitic; it was necessary to wait until morning, owing to the 
late arrival of the boats. The next morning was looked for with the 
greatest anxiety, by every individual attached to your Legion. The time 
arrived, your artillery was opened on each village; a short time con- 
vinced every man that it would not have the anticipated effect, that of 
driving the Indians from their lodges or rather from their fortified towns, 
such fortifications as school boys make and call them play houses. It was 
clear that the villages must be carried by storm; you selected your point; 
a company of infantry was ordered up, with which Captain Riley’s 
company and the voyagers under Capt. Vanderburgh were to act. I was 
directed to apprise the Indians of your intention and endeavour to get 
them to co-operate; they were then scattered from the Ricaras corn 
fields to their own encampment, a distance of 3 or 4 miles; I warned you 
against depending on the Indians in the charge, it never was, nor never 
should have been expected of them; on the contrary, it was always 
promised, that the whites would storm the villages, drive the inhabitants 
out; and then their operations would commence, so many as were in 
reach, were apprised of the intended movement; all things were ready; 
but in a few minutes afterwards, I was informed that the charge was 
abandoned; why, I never have been able to learn. It has been suggested 
to me, that it arose from what I said respecting the Indians; never, I beg 
you, sir, for the credit of those gallant officers, those choice spirits, who 
had the misfortune to be commanded by you, let such a thing go before 
the public. Your operations thus continued, until towards mid-day. 
I will pass over all your school boy rambles during the day; I feel but little 
interest in exposing them. 

It became your pleasure, to withdraw your troops from their different 
positions, as you said for refreshment; but previous to so doing, pity 
seized upon your tender heart, you got a treaty into your head, & in the 
most degrading and humiliating manner, spoke to the Riccaras and asked 
them for peace; declaring, that you came for peace, and did not wish to 
fight them and this too, without knowing that even so much as a dog ora 
horse of the village had been injured by your operations. This, sir, is 
true as holy writ, and should it be denied, I have the proof in my hands. 
some time after this transaction, you retired to your cabin; previously, as 
I suppose, having given orders, that the troops should retire from their 
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positions and rendezvous at the boats. The position which had been 
occupied by Capt. Riley, was about a half a mile distant from your boats, 
while standing on the bank of the river, I saw a number of Indians on the 
hill, which he had occupied; but which, it seems he had abandoned, when 
some person remarked to me, Riley is attacked. I saw no officer present, 
and stept quickly to your cabin, where, sir, I found you asleep, or at 
least you so appeared to be. Yes sir,! you slept, or pretended to sleep, in 
the hour of battle and of danger, while the brightest gems of your Legion 
were exposed to the enemy! I was ordered to assemble the Indians and 
go to his relief, and while in the performance of this duty, met Riley 
whose approach had been concealed by the hill. The Sioux saw the 
troops withdrawn, without doing any thing, they knew not what effect 
your artillery had, nor did they heard your proposed treaty: the with- 
drawing of the troops destroyed all confidence on the part of the Indians, 
particularly after having seen them lying on their arms for four or five 
hours, completely out of reach of danger and without doing anything 
which was perceptible to them, your proposition to treat, convinced 
them, that the objects for which they went, and the promises which had 
been made them, would not be fulfilled; they gradually retired from the 
plain, displeased and disappointed; and to these causes, & these alone, 
must be attributed their precipitate departure that night. Towards the 
evening you informed me, that there was a parley between a Riccaras & 
a Sioux, and ordered me to attend to it. I proceeded to the place; you 
followed me, so soon as you approached, the same language was held 
forth to this Indian, that you had previously used to the village. I re- 
turned displeased I confess. This interview drew from the villages a 
short time afterwards, some three or four others; you again requested 
me to accompany you and meet them; here for the first time, you met the 
Little Soldier, the affectionate manner in which you embraced him, done 
credit to the goodness of your heart; but did not in my humble opinion, 
comport with the dignity of the Legion’s Chief. This interview, brought 
out six or seven others with this Little Soldier, who spread down some 
robes at a proper distance in front of your Legion, when you again invited 
me to attend the council; I listened to you with pain, and if your language 
did not amount to a solicitation for peace, it amounted, I think to some- 
thing very much like it. Here commenced your deadly hatred for me. 
After your requiring, that some of them should go and remain at your 
camp, I retired from the spot with all the gentlemen who had accom- 
panied you, leaving you in conversation with these children of iniquity. 
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After walking about one hundred paces, one of your officers observed to 
me, “those fellows will not come;” “No,” said I, “I should not be 
astonished if they attempt to drag the colonel off;” he replied, “dam 
them, let’s fire on them,” and discharged a pistol at them. At the same 
instant, the Indians from the villages discharged a number of guns; 
Mr. Vanderburgh was in the act of firing also, when I ordered my inter- 
preter to fire on them, which he done; and for which, you took special 
care to confine him, notwithstanding he had the example from one of your 
officers, one of his employers, and acted under my positive order. Why 
not strike at the root if there was any evil:—the true cause of his confine- 
ment originated in your suspicious and jealous disposition; because, a 
Sioux told a Ricaras, & a Ricaras told old Simoneau, and Simoneau told 
you, that Campbell told the Sioux that, “I was the Big Chief, and my 
heart was very mad;” the same jealousy and suspicion arose in your 
bosom, in my council with the Siouns; you detected the best Sioux inter- 
preter on the continent, of telling the Sioux, “that I was the Big Chief of 
the expedition; and this too by your own knowledge of the Sioux 
language, you, who do not speak or understand one word more than my- 
self; and I, do not know how to ask for a drink of water. 

To persons unacquainted with me, there may appear some mystery 
in all this nonsence, but, to persons knowing our relative situations and 
objects in the expedition, these things cannot fail to render you a sub- 
ject of ridicule. But to return to the negotiations; they of course, were 
broken off that evening. My feelings carried me to lengths at that 
moment, which rendered me an obnoxious member of the council. The 
negociations were opened again the next morning; they were diligently 
persevered in for two days—they appeared to be carried on principally, 
through a celebrated outlaw, who left this country in chains some ten 
years since, by the name of Rose, & the Little Soldier. At an early stage 
of your negociations, however, you called on me for my advice & co- 
operation, notwithstanding you asserted at the time, “that it was your 
duty and your right to direct and control the whole of this affair in your 
own way, independent of agent, sub-agent or special sub-agent;” and 
declared your determination to do so. I had no interest in contesting the 
point and less disposition to do so; yet, you feel it the weakness of your 
cause; and you most vigilently saught the sanction of the agency to give 
it strength. You solicited me to draw up the treaty; I declined any 
participation. I hope I shall be able to render a satisfactory account 
of my conduct on this occasion, to my God, my country and my superior, 
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when required so to do. After two days labor, a treaty was signed and a 
copy immediately transmitted to me by your adjutant—I lost no time, 
but immediately informed you that neither of the principal chief’s of the 
nation had it. It was said, and I believe, correctly that one of them had 
been killed; you did not condescend to notice the information I gave you, 
I was not mortified at the neglect. The leading article of the treaty, was 
as it should be, the restoration of General Ashley’s property. It was, I 
think, about 2 o’clock the following day, that the Legion was ordered to 
parade for the purpose of storming the Riccaras towns, the terms of the 
treaty not having been complied with. All things were in readiness, and 
the Legion on tiptoe, when to my astonishment, you called me to a coun- 
cil; me, whom you surely hatred from the bottom of your heart. Maj. 
Woolley and Gen. Ashley were also called upon; we met, and you sug- 
gested the propriety of postponing the charge until morning for the pur- 
pose of giving the Little Soldier an opportunity of getting his family out 
of the village; and also the probability of having many wounded in the 
charge; and if so, that it would be difficulty to dress their wounds after 
night. It was my object, and my aim, to make my decision equivolent 
and evasive; this I acknowledge with candor; I always shape my conduct 
to suit the character with whom I deal; it was my aim to leave it to your 
discretion, without deciding positively either way; I think I done so; 
Maj. Woolley informed me that night, that he understood me to be in 
favor of postponing the charge until morning; perhaps, that construction 
may be laid upon it; but I think not; I penned my decision from mem- 
ory that night, from that memory which never yet failed to lead to 
truth; and at the powers of which, you have had occasion to express your 
astonishment; but be it as it may, admit that a postponement was the 
decision in this council, the charge was not abandoned. Now I close the 
subject; who were your counsellors when you determined to abandon 
the charge altogether, and to dispense with the very essence of the 
treaty? About sun set, you called your officers together, and com- 
menced a minute detail of the various incidents of the siege; every ear 
was open, anxiously listening for the point, expecting to hear an eloquent 
address upon the awful but necessary consequences which were to flow 
from a non-compliance with the treaty, on the part of the Indians, when 
to the inexpressible astonishment of all, you abruptly concluded, as well 
as I can recollect, with these remarks; “the Little Soldier has used every 
effort to induce his people to comply with the treaty, but all he has done, 
will avail nothing; he says he is unable to make good the property him- 
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self and I have therefore determined to abandoned the charge, & dis- 
pense with that article of the treat,” these Colonel, are truths, who were 
your councellors? At the moment you concluded, I turned my eyes to 
the villages, and saw your faithful minister Rose, I think, approaching the 
towns with a white flag. The Indians left their villages that night; 
whether by soliciation, or not, will ever remain doubtful with me. 

I had intended offering some remarks, relative to the movements 
against the villages, after the inhabitants had left them; but have already 
spent too much time upon a subject which I sincerely wish, could be 
obliterated from my recollections. 

In this letter, sir, I have borne hard upon you; you have drawn it 
upon yourself by striking most unjustly, a deadly blow at my feelings 
and honor. I have confined myself to truth, and more than half remains 
yet to be told, should it become necessary. What ambition had I to 
gratify in your expedition; but to aid in revenging the death of my slaugh- 
tered countrymen, in restoring peace to this troubled land, and heal the 
bleeding wounds of a commerce, which bids destruction to the most 
enterprising men of the west, for want of an example which would strike 
terror to the hearts of those remorseless monsters of the wilds, who know 
no law and will preserve no peace, to this and a desire to promote the 
glory of our arms, our company have scarificed many thousands; and 
rest assured sir, that you have left things in a state ten times worse 
than you found them. I am well aware, that humanity and philanthrophy 
are mighty shields for you, against those who are entirely ignorant of the 
disposition and character of Indians, but with those who have experi- 
enced the fatal and ruinous consequences of their treachery and barbari- 
ty, those considerations will avail nothing. You came to restore peace 
and tranquility to the country, & leave an impression which would insure 
its continuance, your operations have been such as to produce the con- 
trary effect, and to impress the different Indian tribes, with the greatest 
possible contempt for the American character. You came (to use your 
own language) to “open and make good this great road; instead of which, 
you have by the imbecility of your conduct and operations, created and 
left impassable barriers. 

I am sir, not as I once was, and ever wished to be your friend and 
humble servant, but quite the reverse 

Josnua PILcHER. 
Act. Pr. Mo. Fur Co. 


Col. Henry Leavensworth. 
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This article was reprinted in the Missouri Republican 
issue of October 26. 


The reader will find on the opposite page the accompanying docu- 
ments to Mr. Pilcher’s report to Maj. O’Fallon, which we promised in 
our last paper. The eagerness manifested by the public for these papers, 
will operate we hope as a sufficient excuse in our favor, for devoting so 
many of our columns to their publication. These letters & the report of 
Mr. Pilcher were evidently written under a state of peculiar feeling, 
produced from some causes growing out of the Aurickaree War; which, 
however, the public are not in possession of. A development of these 
causes should be made, to enable the public to judge correctly of the 
matter—in the mean time we must await either for a statement from 
Col. Leavensworth or an investigation in Congress to produce it. 


1823, Sat., November 8. St. Louts Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


We are requested by several respectable citizens of St. Louis “to ask 
the Editors of the National Intelligencer to publish the letters of Maj. 
Pilcher to Maj. O’Fallon and Col. Leavensworth, on the subject of the 
Arickara Expedition—in order that all the circumstances may be known 
relating to said affair.” 


1823, Tues., November 11. Missouri Intelligencer. 
Franklin, Missouri. 


Aurickaree expedition.—It is to be regretted that any unpleasant 
reflections, or circumstances, should have arisen out of the late expedi- 
tion against the Aurickaree Indians. The object of that expedition in- 
cluded considerations of great value to the nation, and which were un- 
speakably important to that portion of the union which participates in 
the fur trade of the west and north west. The fur trade is one of great 
concern to the general interest, and demands, as loudly as any other 
branch of trade, the national protection. The attack of the Aurickarees 
upon the liberal enterprize of Gen. Ashley, aimed a blow at this branch 
of our commerce which threatened its destruction. Nothing could have 
saved it from utter annihilation, save a prompt movement of the troops 
of the general government against the offenders; and even this force, 
reduced as it was at the time, would have been probably inefficient for 
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maintaining the national rights, and inflicting the chastisement which 
such audacity required, but for the auxiliary aid of the remainder of 
General Ashley’s force, and of the disposable members of the Missouri 
Fur Company. The Aurickarees, as far as we can judge from official 
accounts, appear to have been chastised until they became sensible of the 
temerity of their attack, and the upper Missouri to have been left free to 
the navigation of the adventurers who seek wealth in that remote region. 


It appears, however, from various publications in the St. Louis papers, 
that Mr. Pilcher, the principal agent of the Missouri fur company, is 
excessively dissatisfied with the conduct of Col. Leavenworth, who 
commanded in chief on that occasion. The Colonel is accused of great 
want of sound judgment, and also of want of personal firmness. Now of 
the capacity of Col. L. for conducting such an expedition, requiring a 
species of knowledge locked up to many even of the most intelligent, we 
know nothing; but his bravery we should think, at this day, could hardly 
be questioned. He whose personal courage enabled him daringly and 
gallantly to lead successive charges of his countrymen against the em- 
battled hosts of some of the best troops that ever England sent against 
this nation, ought, it is believed, now to be thought above the suspicion 
of cowardice. Whether he did all that a chief exercising for the moment 
the whole executive authority of the United States is another matter. 
To judge ill, and to feel timid are two things of a very different nature. 
The Colonel may have judged ill; we can hardly believe he felt timid. 

Of Mr. Pilcher, the main accuser of Col. Leavenworth, we have always 
been taught to think with the highest respect. It has ever been under- 
stood by us that he is a man of unquestioned and unquestionable 
veracity. But his letters are evidently written under a high state of 
excitement. The whole language indicates that his feelings were strongly 
aroused on the occasion. Honorable minds are always ardent, and in 
the warmth of his feelings, Mr. Pilcher may have been betrayed into a 
severity & harshness of expression which he would not, in the moments of 
coolness, resort to. On the other hand, the efforts, of Col. L. may have 
fallen short of the expectations of those immediately interested in the 
trade, and whose interests were so violently assailed. 

On the whole, until the facts are better known, we have determined to 
abstain from any publication of the various charges in the St. Louis 
papers. Whenever the whole of the facts shall have been developed, 
either by a Congressional, or other enquiry, we shall lose no time in laying 
the result before our readers. 
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1823, Mon., November 17. St. Louts Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

To the Editors of the Enquirer. 

GENTLEMEN—The late outrages committed by the Aricara and 
Blackfoot Indians have caused much public excitement, and some ex- 
pression of opinion relative to the steps best to be taken to prevent 
repetitions of the like unhappy events—I am pleased to find public 
feeling in favour of our government’s adopting the most prompt and 
decisive measures to effect that object, to ensure peace & safety to our 
citizens engaged in the fur trade, and to destroy British influence and 
illicit trade in our Western Territory—The course to be pursued to 
effect these objects must be obvious to every man, who bestows a single 
thought upon the subject. 

Our citizens have long been exposed to the hostile disposition of the 
Indians inhabiting that country—Those hostilities are increasing and 
(without measures are taken for their prevention) will continue to 
increase—No time should be lost—what now requires but few troops a 
few months to accomplish, (and perhaps without the loss of a single 
man) may in two or three years (under existing circumstances) require as 
many years; five times as many troops and means of every description— 
Five or six hundred troops should ascend the Missouri next spring, as 
high as the falls, or mouth of Maria’s river—There they will have it in 
their power to cut off all communication between the British traders, and 
the Indians, residing within the limits of the United States, in that 
region—Those traders have but little or no direct communication with 
the Indians on the Missouri, below that point—The Blackfeet, the most 
formidable, and hostile tribe that we have to contend against, have no 
fixed place of residence; they rove over the country from the heads of 
Maria’s river to the three forks of the Missouri, a section of country sup- 
posed to contain the greatest abundance and most valuable furs. The 
location of that number of troops at one of the places proposed would 
prevent those Indians so long as they continue unfriendly towards the 
United States from the benefits they now enjoy from that country—That 
circumstance, together with seeing a force of United States soldiers 
sufficient to contend against any number of Indian warriors that could 
be brought against them would in all probability bring them to immedi- 
ate terms of peace and friendship with us—This number of troops there 
located, would also be sufficient to make all other Indians residing on the 
head waters of the Missouri, observe a respectful and friendly course of 
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conduct towards our citizens—Should the services of these troops be 
necessary at any place below the one mentioned for their establishment, 
they could descend the river with great facility, when to the contrary 
should they be located at the mouth of the Yellow Stone river, (one of 
the places proposed in 1819,) and their services should be necessary, two, 
three or five hundred miles above that place, it would require much time 
and labour to reach their place of destination, which in all probability 
would render it impossible to effect the desired object of such a move- 
ment. The Indians of the West, travel (when necessary) with great 
rapidity, and are as much at home at one place as another, where they 
consider themselves in safety, and find sufficient game for their sub- 
sistence—therefore two or three hundred of the troops to perform this 
service should be mounted and armed as cavalry, so, that in the event of 
depredations being committed by the Indians, followed by a precipitate 
retreat, our troops would have it in their power to overtake and punish 
them—I am of opinion that two hundred and fifty cavalry would render 
more service and be more feared by the natives of that country, than one 
thousand infantry. I cannot with any certainty form an opinion relative 
to the effect produced on the minds of the Indians generally, by the late 
expedition under the command of Colonel Leavenworth against the 
Aricaras. The Blackfoot Indians will in all probability continue to do us 
all the injury in their power; the Aricaras, the Chians, and a part of the 
Souix, may unite in hostilities against us, or they may pause a while to 
ascertain what further steps will be taken by our government, for the 
protection of our citizens. The Mandans, Minitaras, Crows and a part 
of the Souix, will probably continue to meet us as friends and treat us 
accordingly. 

When subjects of importance are taken up by Editors of public news- 
papers, we expect from that source, correct and useful information. 
It is therefore necessary that they should possess that information, before 
they venture to advance their opinions, in as much as they are well cal- 
culated, (if erroneous) to lead astray the public mind. The Editors of the 
New York American in their paper of the gth October, speaking of the 
Arickara War, makes the following statement which they are pleased to 
call facts: 


“General Ashley, with a party armed and equipped for war and not in 
the guise of mere traders, invades, (that is the true expression) the 
territories of independent Indian nations, for so by making from time to 
time treaties with them we acknowledge them to be, for the purpose of 
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trapping beaver and taking generally other wild animals.—No permission 
is asked of the Indians; on the contrary they are known to be opposed to 
and alarmed at these forcible intrusions of the whites upon their hunting 
grounds, and it was because they were known to be thus hostile that all 
the precautions of war were taken by gen. Ashley and his party against 
surprise or open hostility. The Indians were therefore authorized to repel 
the approaches of such a party.” 

More errors I have never seen comprised in as few words. The arms, 
equipments, &c, of the party above alluded to, were the same in all 
respects, and no more, than those used by all other Indian traders in that 
country, who having to subsist entirely on wild game, must of course be 
armed with guns, an exhibition of which is no new thing to the Indians. I 
visited the Aricara towns in the summer of 1822, when I was invited by 
the chiefs of that nation to return the next spring, and to take with me 
certain articles of merchandize of which they said they were much in 
want. I promised them to do so, and did comply. On my return there on 
the 30th of May last, I was met by those chiefs with pretensions of 
friendship. I thought them sincere, and did everything in my power to 
cultivate that disposition. In passing thro’ the hunting grounds of any 
of the western tribes of Indians, it is customary to ask and obtain per- 
mission of them to do so. This request I made of the Aricaras, which 
they appeared to consent to cheerfully, and for which they received con- 
siderable presents. These Indians well knew, that it was not my intention 
to trap beaver within five hundred miles of their hunting grounds, or to 
take more game of any description, than would be sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of my party, while passing hastily through their country. This 
is a real statement of facts, and how do they correspond with those 
offered to the public by the New York American? 


Attempts are made to impress the public mind with the belief, that 
the Indians object to white hunters, hunting on their lands. The idea is 
erroneous; the Indians make no such objections, but rather invite the 
whites to hunt with them. In waging war upon us, they are not instigated 
from considerations of that nature; they delight in war, because their 
other pursuits afford not sufficient employment for their vigorous minds, 
and because they are (like all other men) fond of fame, and war is the only 
means by which they can acquire it. If we properly exercise the supreme 
authority which we justly claim over that country and the Indians who 
inhabit it, the horrors of war would in a great degree disappear; the condi- 
tion of the Indians be much better, they will respect us, and our citizens 
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whose lawful pursuits call them to that country, will meet with that pro- 
tection which they have a right to expect from their government. The 
difference of opinion relative to the state of things in the Indian country 
of which I have some knowledge, has caused me thus to address you. I 
regret that it is not in my power to take, at this time, a more extensive 
view of the subject and do it more justice. 


Respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t, 
H. AsH.ey. 


1823, Tues., December 2. Missouri Intelligencer. Frank- 
lin, Missouri. 

CoMMUNICATION. 
Messrs. Editors, 

I have observed in the St. Louis Enquirer, of Oct. 11, a communica- 
tion from Mr. Pitcuer, to Major B. O’Fatton, in which it is affirmed 
that Colonel LEAVENWorRTH, during the late engagement with the Aricara 
Indians, approached them within speaking distance, and asked them to 
make peace. 

My knowledge of the circumstances alluded to, induces me, in justice 
to Col. Leavenworth, to correct Mr. Pilcher’s statement. It appears that 
the Colonel, during the action, directed his interpreter to ask the Aric- 
ara’s why they did not come out and speak to the Americans, and to say 
to them that white men were merciful. The interpreter hailed them twice, 
and informed Col. Leavenworth that the wind blew so strong that he was 
unable to make them hear. The troops at this moment were closely 
investing the enemy, and kept up a spirited fire; two field pieces and a 
howitzer were also constantly playing upon the towns. If Col. Leaven- 
worth had desired to ask the Aricara’s to make peace, he certainly would 
have caused a cessation of arms until he had spoken to them. 

Shortly after this occurrence, the troops were withdrawn from the 
villages for refreshment; immediately two naked Aricara’s approached, 
and in the most supplicating manner implored us to have compassion on 
their women and children; they stated that their villages were covered 
with the dead & dying, and that if we commenced again to fire on them, 
we should effectually destroy them. We learned also from them that one 
of their principal men, in attempting to supplicate the whites, during the 
action, was shot dead from the top of his lodge, and that two more shared 
the same fate, from the north gate, while endeavoring to speak to us. 

From this it appears, that had Col. Leavenworth thought it policy to 
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have asked these people to have made peace with him, they certainly 
would have gratified him, and the action would have ceased early in the 
day. I am prepared, however, to say, positively, that no such proposition 
was made to them. 

One OF THE ExpEDITION. 


Fort Atkinson, Nov. 13, 1823. 


1823, Tues., Dec. 2d and goth. Missouri Intelligencer. 
Franklin, Missouri. 

The report of Colonel Leavenworth to General Atkinson 
giving an account of his expedition against the Aricara 
Indians is printed in full. The report can be found in Senate 
Executive Document 1, 18th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 55— 
108. 


1823, Tues., December 9. Missouri Intelligencer. Frank- 
lin, Missouri. 
From the Louisville Public Advertiser. 
Tue YELLow STonE, &c. 


This country is a vast and fertile one, which has been acquired by the 
United States by purchase and treaty, lying south of the 48th parallel 
of north latitude, and between the Mississippi river and the Rocky 
Mountains. It abounds with furs and skins of great value, and is in- 
habited by various and numerous tribes of Indians, who have been and 
now are, generally, under the influence, and control of the British traders 
and government. To prevent this power over those Indians, and to secure 
to our own citizens, their just rights and due protection, military posts 
were projected on the Mississippi, and at the Council Bluffs, Mandan 
Villages and at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, on the Missouri. The 
wisdom and policy of this plan, will be acknowledged by every citizen of 
candor—yet the measure was defeated, and the post at the Council 
Bluffs only, was established. 

No part of the Union was, or is, more vitally interested than the 
present infant and rising state of Missouri, in the establishment of mili- 
tary posts at the Mandan Villages and the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
and a road from that post to a point on the Missouri, near the Council 
Bluffs. Missouri wants population and cultivation, so that from her 
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product of agriculture, she can derive resources. At present, however, 
she is not in a condition to avail herself of this source of comfort and in- 
dependence. Time is necessary, and population and improvement re- 
quired to attain that end.—The furs and skins capable of immediate 
conversion into money, which can be taken east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and her just share of the national expenditure, for public and private 
safety, are the right of Missouri, and on which her present prosperity 
and growth depend. 

Missouri is peculiarly situated. The Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
and their tributary streams are long and rapid, and those two grand 
streams unite near the commercial depot of the state. All those streams 
are inhabited by roving and hostile savages, who can by those facilities 
suddenly descend upon her infant and frontier settlements and murder 
and plunder, and escape without being overtaken. Hence the real neces- 
sity of military posts in the country east of the Rocky Mountains, which 
will, 

1st Secure to the citizens of Missouri the furs and skins of that region 
of country. 

2d The protection of the frontier settlements and limits of Missouri, 
and, 

3d Her share of the national expenditures applied and directed to such 
legitimate objects. 


1823, Sat., December 20. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
To Cor. H. LEAvENworTH. 
St. Louis, 8 o’clock P.M.) 
Dec 14, 1823) 


Sir—I have this moment perused a part of your “circumstantial 
account” of the expedition against the Ricaras. Intending to leave 
this place in the morning, it is not my present purpose to enter into a 
lengthy notice of it; nor are there more than one or two points (so far as I 
have seen it) upon which I shall say any thing. Your manner of intro- 
ducing and managing some circumstances, induces me to remind you, 
that you have been a little unfaithful in the general detail. The cir- 
cumstance of leaving your command at Fort Recovery, or Fort Kiowa, 
with my interpreter and one or two soldiers, and remaining absent two 
or three days and nights, amusing yourself with a band of Indians and 
their lodges, properly belongs to this “circumstantial account.” Your 
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movement at Grand River is handled with your wonted ingenuity. My 
letter of the 26th August, with all its bitterness, has been useful to you in 
making this long report; but I think I have come nearer to a correct 
representation of that movement. From a remark made to you (as I 
understood) by Mr —, when you were found in those hills after half an 
hour’s search, that “your command could not find you,” and that you 
“had lost it,” or something amounting to that, and from expressions used 
by several others before your troops reached you, I then thought, and 
still think, the object was not generally understood. The circumstance 
of my taking an Indian prisoner, supposing him to be a Ricara, but who 
turned out to be a Sioux, is used by you as I might have expected; even 
facts used in a particular way serve to redicule. The bitterness of my 
letter justifies you in omitting nothing which will have that tendency. 
Your orders to me previous to our arrival at Grand river, to be vigilant 
in saving and protecting any Ricaras that should come to meet the Indi- 
ans, guided me in this affair. A Ricara, or half Sioux, who lived with the 
Ricaras, came out with his family, was taken, and delivered to you—this 
thing occurred during the absence of my interpreter, but when he 
arrived, his explanations put a different face on the affair, and were then 
very satisfactory to you. But it is proper for you to withhold any thing 
which may explain occurrences of this nature. 

The grand object of this minute detail is perfectly comprehended by 
me, altho I have not seen the whole of it—I did not go to the Ricaras for 
the purpose of acquiring fame; therefore the impressions produced by 
your manner of using some trifling occurrences, is a matter of little conse- 
quence to me. A communication published in the same paper which con- 
tains a part of your report, signed “One of the Expedition,” affords me 
an opportunity of offering some proof respecting your proposition to 
make peace with the Ricaras, and is the immediate cause of my saying 
any thing upon the subject at this time. I allude to the following publica- 
tion: 

From the Boon’s Lick Intelligencer 
Messrs. Editors, 

I have observed in the St. Louis Enquirer, of October 11, a communica- 
tion from Mr. PitcHer, to Maj. B. O’Fatton, in which it is affirmed 
that Col. LEavENwortu, during the late engagement with the Aricara 
Indians, approached them within speaking distance, and asked them to 
make peace. 

My knowledge of the circumstances alluded to, induces me, in justice 
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to Col. Leavenworth, to correct Mr. Pilcher’s statement. It appears that 
the Colonel, during the action, directed his interpreter to ask the Aric- 
ara’s why they did not come out and speak to the Americans, and to say 
to them that white men were merciful. The interpreter hailed them twice, 
and informed Col. Leavenworth that the wind blew so strong that he was 
unable to make them hear. The troops at this moment were closely 
investing the enemy, and kept up a spirited fire; two field pieces and a 
howitzer were also constantly playing upon the towns. If Col. Leaven- 
worth had desired to ask the Aricara’s to make peace, he certainly would 
have caused a cessation of arms until he had spoken to them. 


Shortly after this occurrence, the troops were withdrawn from the 
villages for refreshment; immediately two naked Aricara’s approached, 
and in the most supplicating manner implored us to have compassion on 
their women and children; they stated that their villages were covered 
with the dead and dying, and that if we commenced again to fire on 
them, we should effectually destroy them. We learned also from them 
that one of their principal men, in attempting to supplicate the whites, 
during the action, was shot dead from the top of his lodge, and that two 
more shared the same fate, from the north gate, while endeavoring to 
speak to us. 


From this it appears, that had Colonel Leavenworth thought it policy 
to have asked these people to have made peace with him, they certainly 
would have gratified him, and the action would have ceased early in the 
day. I am prepared, however, to say, positively, that no such proposi- 
tion was made to them. 

ONE OF THE EXPEDITION 


Fort Atkinson, Nov. 13, 1823. 


When reading this very mild communication, I thought I saw in it the 
language of an old and intimate acquaintance at the Council Bluffs— 
until I reached that part where he speaks of the north gate, which con- 
vinced me of my error. A gate to the Riccara Village!!! I confess I am 
at a loss to know who has been so bold as to represent a gate about these 
huts, fortified with pieces of drift wood, poles of different sizes, willows, 
brush, &c &c. The writer is prepared to say positively that no proposi- 
tion for peace was made to the Riccaras—I have charged you with mak- 
ing this proposal, both before and after you withdrew your troops. The 
following statement, I think, will satisfy some portion of the world that 
such application was made by you: 
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Mr. Carson’s STATEMENT. 


Fort Recovery, 24th Aug. 1823. 

At the request of Mr. J. Pilcher, the following statement is made, for 
the correctness of which I pledge my word of honor. 

On the day the Ricara Towns were beseiged by the Missouri Legion, 
under the command of Col. Leavenworth, the immediate command of 
the company of Voyageurs and Hunters furnished by Mr. Pilcher, on the 
part of the Missouri Fur Company, devolved upon me, in consequence of 
Mr. Vanderburgh (to whom the command of this company was originally 
assigned,) having taken charge of one of the six pounders, by request of 
Col. Leavenworth. The position which I occupied, was one from which 
little could be effected—about 12 or 1 o’clock, Mr. Pilcher came up and 
asked me if I had received orders to remain where I then was, with our 
company; I informed him that I did not so understand them; then said 
he “as your men can do nothing here, I will take it upon myself to change 
your position; we will march them down to the ravine, now occupied by 
General Ashley and his men, and endeavor to get a position there, from 
which your men will probably be able to effect something.”” My men 
were necessarily a good deal scattered; I assembled them and was sitting 
down a little over the hill which concealed the men from the view of the 
Indians, as Mr. Pilcher observed he would wait a few minutes until the 
Col. passed, as it might not meet his approbation. The Col. very soon 
came up, when Mr. P. informed him what he was about to do—the Col. 
observed “the position is a very good one, you could not get a better, 
and I wish Mr. Carson and his men to continue in the occupation of it.” 
Mr. Pilcher then said to me, “you must continue where you were; let 
your men take their station again.” Some conversation took place be- 
tween Mr. P. and the Col. the whole of which I do not recollect, finally, 
the Col said, “I wish to speak to these Ricaras,” and asked Mr. P. if he 
had any man who could speak both French and English, saying that he 
wished to give some instructions to Simoneau, the Ricara interpreter 
(who did not understand the English language) and the Col. could not 
speak French. Mr. P. pointed out one of our men who spoke both French 
and English well & directed him to interpret for the Col. and the follow- 
ing, I am satisfied, were his exact words,—tell Simoneau to go with me 
[ ] and we will get as near the village [?] as we can, and I wish to 
have him speak to the Ricaras, and tell them they are fools; ask them 
why they do not come out with a white flag and make peace with me; tell 
them we do not come here to fight them; we came to make peace; white 
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men’s hearts are good; they wish to make peace, and have come for that 
purpose.” The Col. made several other remarks which I do not distinctly 
recollect; but finally observed, as he was about leaving the place, “] 
should like to have you go along, Mr. Pilcher;” I do not recollect that 
Mr. P. made any reply; tho he did not accompany the Col. but left the 
place, at the same time apparently displeased. A few minutes after, the 
Col. returned to where I was, accompanied by the interpreter who went 
with him; I asked him if the interpreter had made the Indians under- 
stand what he wished to tell them; he replied that he had spoken to 
them, but he was a little fearful the Indians did not rightly understand, 
in consequence of in the wind. The interpreters spoke French to one of 
my men at the same time, and said he had delivered the Col.’s message, 
and the Indians answered with their fusces. 
(Signed,) M. B. Carson. 

That these were your instructions to the Interpreter, is certain—that 
the message was delivered, is proved by your own acknowledgments. 
This paper serves also to explain other things in relation to our company, 
which I am correctly informed you have made good use of in the subse- 
quent part of your detail. The first Indian that I saw (others might have 
appeared previously) came out of the villages after you withdrew your 
troops for refreshment. You directed me to go and see him; you went with 
me yourself, & you delivered to him the same speech—for it appeared to 
have been studied for the occasion, & well suited the subject. He then 
returned to the villages with that message; surely no one will contradict 
this. Simoneau is your only dependance; therefore this must rest be- 
tween you and myself—unless you should venture to bring out Simoneau 
in your support. If I would use such proof as his, I might easily counter- 
act any thing he would say, but should you risque him before the public, 
I shall prefer shewing the world who he is. Your message to the village 
brought out your Little Soldier & here commenced your negotiations. The 


propositions to make peace unquestionably came from you. 
Josnua PILcHeER. 


1824, Tues., January 13. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

A letter from Col. Leavenworth, at Council Bluffs, dated 13th Dec. 
to Gen. Atkinson, who commands this frontier, states, that three men, 


lately arrived at that place from Cedar Fort, bring information that six 
or seven men of Maj Henry’s party had been attacked, near the Mandan 
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Villages, by either the Mandans or Aurickarees, and that three of the 
whites were killed. They also state that the Aurickarees were building 
two Towns, one on each side of the Missouri, near the mouth of the 


Cannon Ball River. 


1824, Tues., January 20. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


For publication in the St. Louis Enquirer: 
Fort Atkinson, Dec. 13, 1823 
We the undersigned, officers of the late expedition against the Auricka- 
ree Indians, having seen a publication signed by Mr. Pilcher, in the 
St. Louis papers, charging Col. Leavenworth with cowardice, feel it our 
duty in justice to him, ourselves, and the army to contradict the 
assertion. Nothing appeared in his conduct during the engagement, to 
authorize so base a calumny. 
A. R. Wootey, Major 6th Inf. 
Joun Gate, Surgeon U. S. Army 
W. N. Wicxurrr, Lt. U. S. Army 
N. I. Crucer, Lt. U. S. 6th Inf. 
W. V. Morris, Lt. 6th Inf. 
D. Ketcuum, Brig-Maj., U. S. Army 
B. Ritey, Capt. 6th Inf. 


1824, Thurs., January 22. Missouri Intelligencer. Frank- 
lin, Missouri. 


IMPORTANT FROM THE Upper Missouri 


For nearly a year we have been receiving accounts of Indian depreda- 
tions and hostilities in different parts of the country south and west of us. 
The Indians almost every day are assuming a more hostile attitude, and 
unless speedy measures are adopted to check their progress we fear the 
fur trade must cease, & all communication with the Indian tribes be 
interrupted. 

On the 13th ultimo, three men belonging to Maj. Henry’s trapping 
party arrived at the Council Bluffs from Powder river, on the Yellow 
Stone, who detail the following facts, which we believe are entitled to the 
fullest credit. 

About the 2oth of August, Maj. Henry’s party, on their way to the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, and at a considerable distance from the 
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Missouri, were discovered and fired upon by a war party of Indians. Two 
men were killed, named James Anderson and Auguste Neill—two others 
were wounded, and two horses lost. 

When the party arrived at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, they found 
that 22 horses had been stolen by the Blackfoot or Assiniboin Indians, 
Loosing seven more shortly afterwards, they determined to abandon 
that establishment, embarked their goods on board of a boat, and as- 
cended the Yellow Stone to the mouth of Powder river, where their 
farther ascent was prevented by the rapids. Meeting the Crow Indians, 
Maj. Henry purchased from them forty-seven horses, and sent forward 
a trapping party in a south western direction, towards the mountains, 
He intended shortly afterwards to dispatch another party when the in- 
formant, Mr. Harris, left there. 

He gives a very unfavorable account of the situation and prospects of 
the hunting parties near the mountains—says that the Indians frequently 
visited Maj. Henry’s establishment at the mouth of the Yellow Stone in 
a friendly manner, & treated those civilly whom they met aboad, but 
stole horses whenever an opportunity occurred. The Crows gave informa- 
tion that the Blackfoot indians were determined to hunt constantly for 
the trapping parties, and destroy them whenever it was possible. It was 
also the expectation of the whole party to be attacked whenever the 
Indians could do it under favorable circumstances. Maj. Henry’s whole 
party have only collected 25 packs of fur since their being in the country, 
and two or three were purchased. 

Mr. H. farther states, that on his way down, he called at Mr. Tilton’s 
trading house at the Mandan village, and learnt that the Mandans had 
made the attack on Maj. Henry’s party. He saw an Indian who was 
wounded in that encounter, and recognized one of the horses that was 
taken at that time. 

The Aricaras have purchased a dirt village, one mile below the 
Mandans, which they inhabit. He saw four of their chiefs, who appeared 
friendly, and professed an anxiety to preserve peace with the Americans. 
Mr. Tilton, whom, & whose company they all treated well, confirmed this 
account, but he doubted their ability to restrain their warriors, on ac- 
count of their towns having been burnt. Having learnt that the Aricaras 
had sent two war parties to the site of their old towns to fight the Sioux 
& endeavor to procure some corn, and being advised to avoid them, 
Mr. H. and his party descended the river in the night. They were met, 
however, in the day time, by one of the parties and fired upon, but with- 
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out injury. Opposite the site of the old Aricara towns Mr. H. saw two 
bands of the Sioux Indians, who treated him well, and informed him 
that they had obtained a good supply of corn from the deserted fields 
of their enemies. He states that at the time the Mandans attacked 
Maj. Henry and his party, they were ignorant of the result of the late 
expedition against the Aricaras, and that their chiefs were much alarmed 
about it. 

The Blackfoot Indians are a numerous and warlike nation, and appear 
to have been always hostile to the Americans. We recollect that when 
Maj. Henry passed here, nearly two years since, Mr. E. Williams, a 
respectable citizen of Cooper county, and who spent several years on the 
head waters of the Missouri, Arkansas and Columbia, said, with con- 
fidence, that those Indians would attack, rob and kill his hunting parties, 
whenever they had an opportunity. He spoke from experience, and his 
prediction appears to have been too true. 


1824, Tues., January 27. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

A communication from B. Riley, Capt. 6th Inf., who wishes it to be 
distinctly understood that there is no impugnation of Mr. Pilcher’s 


character or conduct in the communication published Jan. 20. It was 
only to certify that Col. Leavenworth is not a coward. 


1824, Mon., February 9. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
We are authorised to announce Gen. WILLIAM H. ASHLEY, Lieu- 


tenant Governor of this state, as a candidate for GOVERNOR. 
It is understood that Mr. FREDERICK BATES is also a candidate. 


1824, Mon., February 16. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


After announcing Gen Ashley as a candidate for Governor, the 
Missouri Gazette says—“We have no hesitation in saying that there is 
combined in Gen. Ashley all that talent and experience which eminently 
qualify him to advise us in peace and command us in war.” 

The General, in consequence of the absence of Governor M’Nair, is 
now discharging the executive functions at St. Charles. It may be 
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deemed a necessary noviciate to the honors and duties of a higher and 
more positive character which awaits him. 


1824, Sat., March 27. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


More Indian News—With pleasure we render our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the gentlemen of the army at Fort Atkinson, for their polite 
attentions and promptitude in transmitting information to events which 
transpire in that quarter. The following adds another instance to the 
list of obligations which their favours have created. 

Five or six men belonging to Mr. Brazeau’s trading establishment, 
were lately killed near the Aricara Village while ascending the Missouri 
river. They were finally conveyed in a batteau, and were going up for the 
purpose of trading with the Mandans and Aricaras,—Within one day’s 
voyage of the Aricara village, the patroon, apprehensive of danger, left 
his company and proceeded by land. He promised to rejoin them at the 
Mandans, whose town, one mile above the Aricara’s, he entered under 
cover of the night. The day after his arrival, he received news that his 
men were all murdered, his cargo captured, and his boat sunk. The 
amount of goods taken, was at cost, $15,000. 

Mr. Tilton, a trader at the Mandans, sent one of his men to the river 
for water, who was also met and killed by an Aricara Indian. 


We are no advocates of the trapping and hunting on Indian lands. We 
doubt the right, and deny the expediency of exercising it. The effect of 
it is to deprive the Indians of the necessities of life—cut off their scanty 
means of commerce, and create irreconcileable quarrels between them 
and ourselves. We have driven the aborigines from their forests and 
fisheries on the seaboard; taken possessions of their homes and lands, and 
forced the wretched remnant of their tribes, which the havoc of war, the 
incongenial habits of civilization, have spared, to retire beyond the moun- 
tains, and seek out another home, far from their ancestral inheritage. 
The fertile valley of the Ohio and the Mississippi received them bounti- 
fully, supplied their wants and blunted the sting of their former mis- 
fortunes; but the extending wave of civilized emigration still rolling 
westward, occupied their country, and forced them to flee to the moun- 
tains and deserts for safety. The places which they now inhabit are 
destitute of those advantages which render them desirable for the 
residence of the white man. He cannot live there; and necessity, and not 
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his humanity, protects the Indians from extermination or farther flight 
to the shores of the Pacific. Under such circumstances, we do not justify 
that spirit of cupidity, which, for a little private gain would take away 
from a numerous race of human beings their precarious means of sub- 
sistence. Their intercourse with civilized nations have caused them to 
discontinue the use of bows and arrows to procure food, and no longer to 
depend on skins to guard them from cold and storms. Guns, blankets, 
lead, powder and tobacco, have become artificial wants, and are classed 
among the necessaries of life, by this intercourse. 

If, therefore, we traverse their country, kill their deer for skins, and 
their buffalo for robes, their means of living will shortly be exhausted— 
their animals will be scattered—and how can they exist?—if we follow 
their streams, and ascend their mountains to supply ourselves with furs, 
what articles of commerce do we leave them to exchange for our goods, 
and for things above enumerated, without which they could not well live? 
Is it not illiberal and uncharitable thus to reduce them to want; to starve 
and distress them to add to the wealth of a few individuals? We negoci- 
ate with the British for the right of taking and curing fish on the banks 
of Newfoundland. We pay the South Americans for their hides—the 
East Indians for their aromatic productions, and several nations for their 
salt, without arrogating to ourselves the privilege of procuring those 
things by our own labour. We acknowledge that they belong to the 
inhabitants in whose country they grow. But the Indians have no juris- 
diction over their territory; no rights, no privileges, and like Cain, they 
are marked out to be persecuted by the rest of the human family, with 
impunity. 


This article was reprinted in the Philadelphia National 
Gazette issue of May 3, 1824. 


1824, Mon., March 29. Missourt Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Lieut Morris, who arrived on Saturday evening last, from the Council 
Bluffs, brings news of the murder of 5 men (belonging to the trading 
establishment of Messrs. B. Pratte & Co.) by the Yanktons, and one of 
the Columbian Fur Company, by the Auricaree Indians. We have not 
learned the particulars but shall endeavor to obtain them for publication 
in our next. 
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1824, Sat., May 8. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 

These articles contain extracts from Mr. Pilcher’s answers 
to questions put to him by the Committee of the United 
States Senate on Indian Affairs which are fully reported in 
Senate Document 56, First Session, 18th Congress. 


1824, Mon., June 7. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
More Inpran News 


Mr. Vasques, just from the Upper Missouri, states that five men of 
Major Henry’s party in descending the Platte, were attacked by a party 
of Aurickaree Indians—and that three, More, Chapman and Glass, were 
killed; that the others, Dutton and Marsh, made their escape, and ar- 
rived at the Council Bluffs. 

They state that Major Henry, has built a Fort at the mouth of the Big 
Horn—that a Mr. Wheeler was killed by a white bear. Captain Smith, 
with some of the party, had crossed the Mountains. 


This article was reprinted in the Missouri: Intelligencer 
issue of June Ig. 


1824, Mon., June 14. St. Louis Enquirer. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Tue AurIcKAREES & OSAGES 


Late accounts from the Upper Missouri, confirm the reports hereto- 
fore received of the Indian murders in that quarter. 

It now appears, that after they fled from their Villages, the Aurick- 
arees sought the protection of the Mandans and obtained it on condition 
of future friendly deportment towards the whites—that this was prom- 
ised by all, except a small band who breathe nothing but vengeance, 
and separated themselves from the main body; that the latter built a 
Village in the timber just below Tilton’s Fort, and induced him to trade 
with them. They have robbed three men of Henry’s, and killed one of 
Tilton’s, and four of the French Company. They at length manifested 
such hostility as to make it prudent for Tilton to abandon his Fort, and 
remove within the Mandan Villages, the Chiefs of which withdrew their 
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protection from the Aurickarees; who then formed a treaty with the 
Gros Ventres, who stipulated that in case our troops should ascend the 
river to punish their outrages, their allies should be left to meet their 
own fate. It is said that the Aurickarees are now much alarmed, expecting 
such a result, and have sent a deputation to Colonel Leavenworth, with a 
tale of repentance and sorrow, and promises of future good conduct, upon 
condition of forgiveness for the past. And to make it more palatable to 
the Colonel, their outrages are charged upon our traders who burnt their 
Villages. 

That the Colonel’s vindication against the charges of Mr. Pilcher has 
reached their head men, or their ambassadors, is not to be doubted, & un- 
der circumstances it requires but little knowledge of human nature, and 
much less of the Indian character to know the reasons why this charge 
was introduced into their correspondence. We do not approve of the 
attack on Col. Leavenworth, much less the acrimony in which it was 
made, and foresaw no effort on his part to attack in turn, not anticipating 
however that he would ever feel bound to array himself on the side of the 
Indians against the traders, to protect whom he was sent into that 
country. 


1824, Mon., August 17. National Intelligencer. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

St. Louis, July 19—We have seen Messrs. Gordon and Keemly, just 
from the Upper Missouri, who confirm most that we have heard from 
that quarter, and in addition state that a part of the Aurickarees have 
descended the river near to their old villages, and that a party of several 
hundred warriors came upon Fort Recovery and carried off several 
horses belonging to General Ashley and the United States, which had 
been stolen last fall by the Sioux, and reclaimed by the Missouri Fur 
Company. These gentlemen also state, that about thirty lodges of the 
Auricarees had gone across to the river Platte, and associated themselves 
with the Arapahoes & Chyans, who frequently range across the country 
in the route taken by our traders to Santa Fe, and have heretofore been 
friendly—that the Chief of the Arapahoes advised Mr. Keemly of the 
approach of the Aurickarees, and called them dogs, saying that he would 
not be answerable for their conduct.— Enquirer. 


1824, Tues., September 21. The Arkansas Gazette. 
Arkansas Post, Arkansas Territory. 
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St. Louis, August 30. 

An arrival from the Mountains.—After an absence of nearly three 
years, we are happy to announce the safe return of Maj. Henry, (of the 
firm of Ashley and Henry,) with a part of his company, from the Rocky 
Mountains. He descended the Missouri in boats to St. Louis, with a 
considerable quantity of valuable furs, &c. In passing the old Arickara 
Village, the Ress (who it appears have returned, and are now in peaceable 
possession,) invited them to stop, with many professions of friendship, 
which however were disregarded. No reliance can yet be placed in their 
promises, as it is believed they are far from being friendly. . . . [Enquirer] 


This article was reprinted in the National Intelligencer 
issue of September 25, 1824. 


1824, Tues., November 16. The Arkansas Gazette. Arkan- 
sas Post, Arkansas Territory. 


By the arrival of Major Henry from the Rocky Mountains, we learn 
that his party have discovered a passage by which loaded waggons can at 
this time reach the navigable waters of the Columbia River. This route 
lies South of the one explored by Lewis and Clarke, and is inhabited by 
Indians friendly to us.—Doctor Floyd, a persevering and intelligent 
member of Congress from Virginia, has urged with much effect the 
propriety of forming a colony at the mouth of the Columbia; and in this 
age of experiment and improvement, we may expect to see the prejudices 
of our Eastern Brethren giving place to more enlightened views of general 
policy; and may look forward to the accomplishment, in a short time, of 
a project, which a few years past was ridiculed, as visionary. 

[St. Louis Enquirer] 


1825, Tues., April 5. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 

Gen. ATKINSON and Maj. O’FALLON are now in this town, on their 
way to the Council Bluffs. They are agents on the part of our govern- 
ment to conclude treaties of peace with the Indian nations residing on the 
Upper Missouri. The horses and all the other preparations for the 
expedition, have passed this place, except the Antelope, a boat built for 
the accommodation of the Commissioners, which is expected in a few 
days. We understand that a respectable military force will accompany 
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the expedition, which will impress upon the minds of the Indians an 
idea of our power and ability to punish them. The treaties of peace will 
place them in a new relation to us, the extent and obligations of which 
will no doubt be fully explained to them, and they will also be ad- 
monished of the consequences which a violation of the treaty will bring 
upon them. Our fur trade is of importance, and these arrangements are 
designed to protect it from the general spirit of hostility which the Indians 
in that quarter have manifested towards it for more than two years past. 


1825, Fri., May 27. Missouri Advocate, and St. Louts 
Enqutrer. St. Louis, Missouri. 


Missouri ExpepIrTIoNn. 


We are highly gratified to learn, that the Commissioners, Gen. Atkin- 
son and Maj. B. O’Fallon, appointed to treat with the Indians on the 
Upper Missouri, with the military escort selected for that purpose, 
departed on the 14th May, under the command of Gen. Atkinson. 

This expedition is intended to enforce what we hold to be the true 
policy of our Government on the Western frontier, and being associated 
with our immediate interests, we feel the greatest solicitude for their 
safety and success. We entertain no fears, however, for either, knowing 
the gentlemen entrusted with a mission so important, to be eminently 
qualified in every respect for the duties assigned them. 

The expedition, comprising two battalions of infantry, & one mounted 
company, 475 strong, (with the exception of the mounted company) 
embarked on board of the keel boats Buffalo, Elk, White Bear, Beaver, 
Otter, Muskrat, Racoon, & Mink. 

We learn that the Indians are apprized of the approach and object of 
the expedition; and the Chiefs of each nation will probably repair to 
some designated point to meet the Commissioners, which will very much 
facilitate the movements of the expedition, and enable it to return in 
good season for winter quarters. 


1825, Tues., August 16. Alexandria Gazette. Alexandria, 
Virginia. 
Missouri ExpPeDITION 
St. Louis, July 15.—By a letter received at this office, we learn that 
the Military Expedition, accompanying the Commissioners appointed 
to treat with the Indians on the Upper Missouri, had arrived on the 9th of 
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June, all well, at the Poncas Village, a distance of about 400 miles from 
the Point of departure. The facility and great security with which the 
expedition appears to be moving on, is the strongest evidence of the most 
favorable result.—The Commissioners, it is expected, will reach the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone about the 15th of August; a point beyond 
which, we apprehend, they will not be able to go far enough the present 
season to collect the Black Feet Indians, who live upwards of 700 miles 
beyond this point, on the waters of Miara’s River, and about 50 miles 
north of the great falls of the Missouri.—This circumstance, connected 
with the limited time of the Commissioners, and the fears those Indians 
entertain of punishment for the late murder of part of the Missouri Fur 
Company, will probably defeat one object of the expedition. If this 
should be the case, we are confident it will be owing to circumstances 
beyond the control of the Commissioners; as, in our opinion, they are 
eminently qualified to accomplish every object of the mission, which 
could be reached by officers devoted to their duty, and the happiness and 
prosperity of their country. 

The following letter, received on the 8th inst. will be highly gratifying 
to those of our readers who feel an interest in the expedition: 

Extract of a letter from Gen. H. Atkinson, dated Fort Kiawa, (at the foot of 

the Great Bend,) June 23d, 1825. 

Dear Sir: We reached this place on the morning of the 17th inst. 
after a quick voyage from the Poncas village. We have been detained 
here some time, in consequence of the trouble we have had in collecting 
the Indians, who are compelled to keep the prairies to obtain a subsis- 
tence. Yesterday we concluded treaties with the Teton, Yankton, and 
Yanktonas tribes of the Sioux Nation—they all appear to be well dis- 
posed. At 10 o’clock this morning, we shall move forward, with a view, 
in some five days, to meet the Saone and Ogalallas tribes of Sioux, at the 
mouth of the Little Missouri river, 100 miles above this place.—Thence, 
we shall proceed to the Aricaras Village, where, together with the 
Aricaras, we calculate on meeting the Chyennes, whom we have sent an 
express to, with an invitation to that effect. The Mandans will be the 
next point of halting. 

I think we shall be able to accomplish all the objects of our mission, 
except that of meeting the Blackfeet Indians, which I consider rather 


doubtful. With great respect, sir, &c. 
H. ATxinson. 


Col. Foreman, St. Louis. 
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We lay before our readers the late intelligence from the Missouri 
expedition. [St. Louis Enquirer. 

By a letter from Gen. Atkinson to the editor, dated Fork of the Great 
Bend, Fort Kiawa, June 29, we learn that the expedition arrived at that 
place on the 19th, having made a quick voyage from Council Bluffs, 
stopping two days on the way to treat with the Poncas. The Commis- 
sioners were detained several days at Fort Kiawa, on account of the 
absence of the Indians, who are in the prairies to obtain Buffalo to 
subsist on. 

They have concluded treaties with the Teton, Yancton Yanctonas, 
and proceeded on the 23d to the Little Missouri, (100 miles farther) 
expecting to meet at that place the Sionese and Orillalas. 

The expedition had progressed thus far without the loss of a man and 
without any accident of consequence. 


1825, Wed., September 21. Philadelphia National Gazette. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Fur Trade and Frontier Posts.—By the following correspondence, 
which we copy from the St. Louis Enquirer, it will be seen that the 
government contemplates extending the military posts higher up the 
Missouri. The highest post on that river at present, is at the Council 
Bluffs, about 600 miles above its mouth. If the new post be placed at the 
point suggested by General Brown, it will be above the Mandan villages, 
somewhere near the mouth of White Earth River, and if so, about 800 
miles above the Council Bluffs. The Missouri Republican states that 
General Atkinson and Major O’Fallon are now on an expedition to the 
upper Missouri, treating with the Indian tribes in that quarter; and that 
Gen. Brown’s letter to Gen. A. was sent after him by a special messenger. 


St. Louis, April 30th, 1825. 

Dear Sir: The expedition for the Upper Missouri is expected to leave 
Council Bluffs about this time. The treaties which will be formed with 
the Indians, and the imposing appearance of 500 well appointed men, will 
doubtless have a good effect upon the state of our fur trade; but nothing 
short of the complete execution of the plan of the late administration can 
give to that important interest the protection which it demands. A 
permanent post at, or beyond the Mandan villages, to serve as a pointe 
d@’appui to our traders, can alone enable our citizens to expel the British 
from the Upper Missouri, to recover the rich fur trade of the Rocky 


| 
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Mountains, and to maintain their own position in that remote region. It 
is my intention to renew my exertions, at the next session of Congress, to 
obtain the establishment of this post, and, I flatter myself, with better 
success than heretofore, inasmuch as that stumbling block, yclept 
“expense,” which was got out of the old Yellow Stone expedition, can no 
longer be thrown into my path. The present expedition has removed it 
forever. The cost of the whole movement, including the purchase of ten 
or a dozen boats, which can be sold hereafter and reimburse a part of the 
expense, will not exceed the extra appropriation of 10,000 dollars, being 
3000 dollars less than the estimate of the Quarter Master General Jesup, 
which itself was so low that several gentlemen thought it was a take in. 


Even if the expenditure of that sum has to be repeated, the amount 
will be too inconsiderable to furnish a reasonable objection to national 
enterprise: still, it would be of some avail in the argument to say, “We 
want no money—the troops are there;” and to be able to say this, a part 
of General Atkinson’s command must be left above during the ensuing 
winter. I have to propose to you, therefore, to obtain the President’s 
consent to this arrangement (for your wishes are well known to me,) 
dependent of course upon the General’s opinion of his own capability to 
provide for the subsistence and the safety of his men; points upon which 
I have no doubt, but of which the officer commanding on the spot can 
be the only proper judge. Even if Congress should refuse to make the 
post permanent, we should still derive some advantage from the stay of 
the troops during the winter, as the longer the visit, the more imposing 
and durable will be its effects upon the minds of the savages. 


The able and cordial support which you have given in the Senate to 
all our measures for the protection of the fur trade, assures me of your 
ready co-operation, in your new situation, in any feasible plan for its 
further security. It has a fair claim upon the national protection both as 
an object of commerce, and as a means of governing the Indians. The 
British avail themselves of it, for both purposes. Their commerce in furs 
has been worth about a million and a quarter of dollars per annum for 
forty years; ours has been nearly extinct, but is reviving, and will yield 
300,000 dollars this spring at this place. Last year we imported 320,000 
dollars worth, and the year before 270,000 dollars worth; nearly one half 
in each year from Canada, that is to say, from our own territory on the 
upper Missouri, by the way of Canada. This state of things I have en- 
deavored to alter, but Sisyphian is the labour of effecting any change in 
the policy of a great nation. 
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With great respect, your obedient and faithful ser’t. 
Tuos. H. Benton. 
Hon Mr. Barbour, Secretary of War. 


1825, Fri., September 23. Missouri Intelligencer. Frank- 
lin, Missouri. 


The Yellow Stone expedition was at the Mandan Villages on the 29th 
July—remained there eight days—proceeded on the 7th of August for 
the Yellow Stone. The Arickarees and all the Indians of the Missouri 
were peaceably disposed, except the Black Feet, who will not come in. 
The Sioux of the Mississippi has killed two of Gen. Ashley’s men on the 
Missouri, before the expedition passed up. The officers and men were in 
good health—no loss had been sustained except in provisions. A few 
barrels of pork had been condemned, and some of the pilot bread baked 
at Fort Atkinson, had moulded. This information is received by letter 
from Maj. Ketchum, and from a discharged soldier who has reached 
here from the Mandan Villages. 


1825, Mon., October 3. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


We are informed by a letter received in town from a gentleman at 
Franklin, that our enterprising citizen Gen. Wm. H. Ashley, passed that 
place on his way down, with a very valuable cargo of Beaver. It is stated, 
that he has from 80 to 100 packs, worth from 40 to $50,000. He may be 
daily expected. From the same source we learn that the Missouri 
Expedition had returned to the Bluffs, and that the commissioners will 
be here in a few days. 


1825, Fri., October 7. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 


We learn, by the arrival here of an officer attached to the Yellow Stone 
Expedition, that the Commissioners, General Atkinson and Maj. 
O’Fallon, accompanied by the troops, ascended the Missouri as far as 
Two Thousand Mile Creek. After making treaties with various tribes of 
Missouri Indians, the expedition returned to Fort Atkinson, (Council 
Bluffs) on the 19th Ult. without the loss of a single man. The extraordi- 
nary value of the wheel boats was confirmed in descending the river, at a 
low stage of water. 
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As no previous arrangements had been made, the General did not deem 
it practicable to subsist any portion of the troops at the Mandan Villages 
during the winter, without hazarding lives in the enterprize. Vegetable 
food is deemed indispensable to the health of the troops, & this could not 
be had at the Mandans. 

Our enterprizing fellow-citizen, Gen. Ashley, met the expedition at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, with a rich cargo of beaver, and profited by 
the convoy of the flotilla downward. 

Gen. Ashley confirms the accounts we have had of the wealth of the fur 
regions beyond the Mountains, and we understand he intends to con- 
tinue the trade. The freight with which he passed this place a few days 
since, is supposed to be worth $50,000. 

We learn that the General had one or two skirmishes with the Black- 
feet and Crow Indians; and that he met with one or two British trapping 
parties. The particulars in regard to his engagement with the Indians, or 
his intercourse with the British, we are not informed of, owing to the very 
short stay he made with us. We hope, however, to have it in our power 
to lay before our readers, very shortly, full, and we have no doubt very 
interesting information on the subject. 


1825, Sat., October 8. Missouri Advocate, and St. Louts 
Enquirer. St. Louis, Missouri. 


From THE Rocxy Mountains. 

Our fellow-citizen, Genl. Ashley, has just returned from his adven- 
turous enterprize to the Rocky Mountains, bringing with him one of the 
richest cargoes of furs that ever arrived at St. Louis. He spent the past 
winter in the bosom of the mountains, and made excursions in the spring 
down several of the rivers which go to the Pacific ocean. The furs ob- 
tained by him were brought on horses to the waters of the Big Horn, 
where they were embarked about the middle of Aug. and after a voyage 
of three thousand miles arrived at St. Louis on the 4th inst. It is thus, by 
heroic enterprize, Genl. Ashley has indemnified himself for all the losses 
occasioned by the murderous attack of the Arikara’s in the summer of the 
year 1823. 

In the course of his expedition, Genl. Ashley fell in with a party in the 
service of the Hudson Bay Company, who are believed to have 1000 men 
in their employment west of the Rocky Mountains. The riches which this 
company are carrying out of the United States are immense, and beyond 
all calculation. The single party met with, had taken beaver to the 
amount of $200,000. 
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1825, Mon., October 10. Missour: Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


It gives us pleasure to state, that the reported success of Gen. Ashley, 
noticed in our last, is not exaggerated. The quantity of beaver, brought 
down by the General, exceeds, in fact, the amount stated, and is a just 
reward to his enterprize. 


1825, Sat., October 22. Missouri Advocate, and St. Louts 
Enquirer. St. Louis, Missouri. 


RETURN OF THE Missouri Expepition.—Genl. Atkinson and Major 
O’Fallon, Commissioners, accompanied by Lieutenant M’Ree, Aid to 
the General, Capt. B. Riley and Lieut. Rogers, arrived at this place in 
the Barge Antelope, on the evening of the 2oth inst. all in fine health. 

The expedition left Fort Atkinson on the 16th May, and after the 
necessary delay in treating with the intermediate tribes of Indians, 
arrived at the Mandan villages, where the Commissioners waited for the 
arrival of the Crow Indians, who came in on the 3rd August; and on the 
4th, having concluded a treaty with the Commissioners, the expedition 
embarked on the 6th for the Yellow-stone, and arrived there on the 17th 
of August. At this point, Genl. Ashley, who had spent the previous 
winter in the Mountains, with a detachment of his party arrived in two 
large skin canoes, with one hundred packs of beaver. Genl. Ashley’s 
party remaining at the mouth of the river, and Capt. Riley, with two of 
the largest transports & 150 men, being left in command, the Commis- 
sioners proceeded up the Missouri on the 2oth, and reached the mouth 
of 2000 mile creek, 120 miles above the Yellow-stone, on the 24th, and 
passing that point 8 miles, on the morning of the 25th of August, the 
expedition commenced its descent of the river, having accomplished 
everything that was practicable or of consequence, & arrived at the 
mouth of the Yellow-stone, again, on the 26th. 

Here, Gen. Atkinson, to afford that protection to our Fur trade, which 
he has always manifested the strongest disposition to do, and to relieve 
Gen. Ashley at once, from all further apprehensions, received our enter- 
prizing and worthy fellow-citizen, his party and rich cargo of furs on 
board of the transports, and on the 27th continued descending the river. 
The Commissioners, as they were descending, halted at the villages of 
the Mandans on the 31st; on the 4th of Sept. at the Arricaras; at Fort 
Kiawa, Great Bend, on the 9th; at the Poncar village on the 12th, and 
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arrived at the Council Bluffs on the 19th of Sept.—Here, the Commis- 
sioners remained until the 7th of October, for the purpose of having an 
interview with the three bands of Pawnees, the O Mahas and the Otoes, 
who all came in and concluded treaties; making in all, the number of 
nations treated with, seventeen, to wit: Otoes, Mahas, three bands of 
Pawnees, Poncars, Yanktons, Tetons, Yanktonas, Siones, Hunkpapas, 
Ogalallas, Cheyennes, Arricaras, Mandans, Groventres, and Crows. 
When we take into consideration, the great distance which the expedi- 
tion moved up the river, in perfect good order; the short time in which it 
reached the point of its destination, after the numerous delays to treat 
with the Indians, we cannot withhold from all, instrumental in the execu- 
tion of this duty, the praise which is justly due. The duty of the Com- 
missioners, Genl. Atkinson and Major O’Fallon, must have been arduous 
indeed; and never was an important public trust, more promptly and 
satisfactorily discharged. Such a discharge of public duty is highly cred- 
itable to the Commissioners, and must be duly appreciated by the general 
government. To Genl. Atkinson, who acted in the two-fold capacity of 
Commander of the expedition, and Commissioner of the government, we 
are under particular obligations, and the people of Missouri will not be 
unmindful of his service and devotion to their best interests. 


1825, Mon., October 24. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Commissioners of the Missouri Expedition (Gen. Atkinson and 
Maj. O’Fallon) returned to St. Louis on the 20th inst. having proceeded 
up the Missouri as far as 2000 Mile Creek, about 120 miles above the 
Yellow Stone. They have formed treaties with seventeen different tribes 
of Indians. 


1825, Sat., October 29. Missouri Advocate, and St. Louis 
Enquirer. St. Louis, Missouri. 


Tue Fur Trape.—Our readers will remember, that on the 4th 
inst. Genl. Ashley returned from the mountains with the most valu- 
able collection of Furs, ever before brought to this place; and unlike 
many others, led from their object by prosperity, his whole time has 
been indefatigably devoted to the outfit of another expedition. In the 
short space of twenty-five days from the time of his return, he has col- 
lected together, and organized a most extensive party, consisting of 70 
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men, 160 mules and horses, with an outfit of merchandize, estimated in 
all, at $20,000, which is now ready to depart, and will leave this place 
to-day or tomorrow, destined West of the Rocky Mountains, for two 
years. 

The amount of capital vested in this single party, will give some idea 
of the great importance of the Fur Trade to this State. The money 
circulated by Genl. Ashley, for men, mules, horses, traps &c among our 
fellow-citizens, will be of the most essential service to them, and their 
best wishes must follow him for his success and prosperity in this 
hazardous enterprize. 

The Fur Trade is of a great local as well as general importance; and it 
is surely a serious reflection on the policy of our government, that our 
own citizens are not permitted to trap upon their own territory, while 
British subjects are permitted to do so, and carry away immense wealth, 
which would, under proper regulations, fall into our own hands. The 
ensuing Congress, we hope, will take up this subject, and adopt such 
measures as will effectually secure the advantage of this interesting 
trade to our own people. 


1825, Mon., October 31. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

We understand that a party of men in the employ of Gen. Ashley, 
started from this place for the Rocky Mountains on yesterday. The party 
consists of about 70 men. They go by land, and are furnished with mules 
and horses to transport the goods and articles necessary for the expedi- 
tion. 


1825, Fri., November 11. Missouri Intelligencer. Frank- 
lin, Missouri. 

Marriep—At St. Louis, on the 26th ult. Gen WILLIAM H. ASH- 
LEY, to Miss ELIZA, daughter of Maj. William Christy. 


1825, Mon., December 5. Philadelphia National Gazette. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


General Ashley, who returned on the 4th Oct, from his trading expedi- 
tion, departed from St. Louis on the 30th of the same month on a new 
expedition, having collected 70 persons, 160 mules and horses, with an 
outfit of merchandize estimated, altogether, at the value of 20,000. The 
party will go west of the Rocky Mountains, and be absent two years. 
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1826, Sat., March 11. Missouri Advocate, and St. Louts 
Enquirer. St. Louis, Missouri. 


NEW ROUTE to the Pacific Ocean, discovered by GENL. WILLIAM 
H. ASHLEY, during his late Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 

The General Government having under consideration, the propriety 
of establishing a military post at some point within our Territorial limits, 
on the coast of the Pacific, the present is, perhaps, the most appropriate 
time to communicate any information, which may in the least, tend to 
facilitate the consummation of a measure, in our opinion, of so much 
national importance. 

Heretofore, those great barriers of nature, the Rocky Mountains, 
have been called up in judgment against the practicability of establishing 
a communication between this point and the Pacific Ocean. But the 
Great Author of nature in His wisdom has prepared, and individual 
enterprize discovered, that so “broad and easy is the way” that thou- 
sands may travel it in safety, without meeting with any obstruction 
deserving the name of a MOUNTAIN. 

The route proposed, after leaving St. Louis and passing generally on the 
north side of the Missouri river, strikes the river Platte a short distance 
above its junction with the Missouri; then pursues the waters of the 
Platte to their sources, and in continuation, crosses the head waters, of 
what Genl. Ashley believes to be, the Rio Colorado of the West, and 
strikes for the first time, a ridge, or single connecting chain of moun- 
tains running from north to south. This, however, presents no difficulty, 
as a wide gap is found, apparently prepared for the purpose of a passage. 
After passing this gap, the route proposed, falls directly on a river, called 
by Genl. Ashley, the Buenaventura, and runs with that river to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The face of the country, in the general, is a continuation of high, rugged, 
and barren mountains; the summits of which, are either timbered with 
pine, quaking-asp, or cedar; or, in fact, almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation. Other parts are hilly and undulating; and the valleys and 
table lands, (except on the borders of water courses, which are more or 
less timbered with cotton wood and willows,) are destitute of wood; but 
this indispensible article is substituted by an herb, called by the hunters, 
wild sage: which grows from one to five feet high, and is found in great 
abundance, in most parts of the country. 

Soil. The sterility of the country, generally, is almost incredible. That 
part of it, however, bounded by the three principle ranges of mountains, 
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and watered by the supposed Buenaventura is less sterile; yet the pro- 
portion of arrable land even within those limits, is comparatively small; 
and no district of the country visited by Genl. Ashley, or of which he 
obtained satisfactory information, offers inducements to civilized people, 
sufficient to justify an expectation of permanent settlements. 

Rivers. The river visited by Genl. Ashley, and which he believes to be 
the Rio Colorado of the West, is, at about fifty miles from its most 
northern source, eighty yards wide. At this point, Genl. A. embarked and 
descended the river, which gradually increased in width to one hundred 
and eighty yards. In passing through the mountains, the channel is 
contracted to 50 or 60 yards, and so much obstructed by rocks, as to 
make its descent extremely dangerous, and its ascent impracticable. 
After descending this river about 400 miles, Genl. A. shaped his course 
northwardly, and fell upon what he supposed to be, the sources of the 
Buenaventura; and represents those branches, as bold streams, from 
twenty to fifty yards wide, forming a junction a few miles below where he 
crossed them, and then empties into a large lake, (called Grand Lake,) 
represented by the Indians as being 40 or 50 miles wide, and sixty or 
seventy miles long. This information is strengthened by that of the white 
hunters, who have explored parts of the Lake. The Indians represent, that 
at the extreme west end of this Lake, a large river flows out, and runs in 
a westwardly direction. Genl. A when on those waters, at first thought 
it probable they were the source of the Multnomah; but the account 
given by the Indians, supported by the opinion of some men belonging to 
the Hudson Bay Company, confirms him in the belief, that they are the 
head waters of the river represented as the Buenaventura. To the north 
and north-west from Grand Lake, the country is represented as abound- 
ing in SALT. 

The Indians, west of the mountains, are remarkably well disposed 
towards the citizens of the United States; the Eutaws and Flat-heads are 
particularly so, and express a great wish that the Americans should visit 
them frequently. 


Tue Fur Trape.—Genl. Ashley, with a party of twenty five men, 
left this place on Wednesday last [March 8, 1826], intending to fall in 
with the different companies beyond the Rocky Mountains.—Such 
enterprize richly merits, and we hope will meet with, ample success. 


1826, Fri., March 24. Missouri Intelligencer. Franklin, 
Missouri. 
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General Ashley with a company of about twenty five men arrived 
here on Wednesday evening the 15th on their way to the Rocky Moun- 
tains on a trading and hunting expedition. 


1826, Mon., April 10. Philadelphia National Gazette. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Fur Trade—Gen. Ashley, with a party of twenty-five men, 
left St. Louis on the 8th ult. intending to fall in with the different com- 
panies beyond the Rocky Mountains. This enterprise merits, and we 
hope will meet with, ample success. A late Missouri Advocate contains a 
notice of a new route to the Pacific Ocean, discovered by General Ashley. 
By this route it appears that a journey across can be accomplished with 
comparative ease, and without encountering any serious obstacle, by the 
way of the Platte, and another river, believed by Gen. Ashley to be the 
Buenaventura. 


1826, Thurs., September 21. Missouri Republican. St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


GraTIFYING INTELLIGENCE.—Fears were entertained, not long 
since, for the safety of General Ashley and his party, but by a letter, 
which we have seen, direct from the General himself, it appears, that he 
is on his way home, and may be daily expected, having arrived within the 
settlements on the gth inst. We are happy to learn, that his enterprize 
has again been crowned with success; he will bring with him, we are told, 
one hundred and twenty-three packs of Beaver. Gen. Ashley left here 
on the 8th of March last, and has crossed the Rocky Mountains, where 
he fell in with his men. He travelled the whole way by land, with pack- 
horses, going and coming, and has performed the trip in a shorter time, 
(including several weeks spent there)than was ever known before. 


1826, Thurs., September 28. Missouri Intelligencer. 
Fayette, Missouri. 

General Ashley and his party have arrived at St. Louis from the Rocky 
Mountains with 125 packs of beaver valued at $60,000. We sincerely 


rejoice that the efforts of this worthy and enterprising individual have 
been crowned with success. 
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1826, Thurs., October 12. Missouri Advocate and St. Louts 
Enquirer. St. Louis, Missouri. 


Tue Fur TRADE 


This valuable trade is still prosperous to a degree heretofore unknown. 
Genl. Ashley’s party, it will be rememberd, left here last spring; and the 
Genl. himself, sometime subsequently to their departure, left here also 
for the Rocky Mountains. The General and part of his men have re- 
turned with 125 packs of beaver; performing the whole route, we think, in 
something less than six months. 


1826, Thurs., December 28. Alexandria Gazette. Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 


GENERAL ASHLEY’S EXPEDITION 


The recent expedition of General Ashley to the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains has been productive of information on subjects of no 
small interest to the people of the union.—It has proved that the over 
land expeditions, in large bodies, may be made to that remote region, 
without the necessity of transporting provisions for men or beast. Gen. 
Ashley left St. Louis in March last and returned in September. His 
return caravan consisted of upwards of one hundred horses and mules, 
and more than half that number of men. He went to the station of the 
party he had left beyond the mountains, when he came in a year ago, 
and thence descended a river, believed to be the Buenaventura, about one 
hundred and fifty miles to the Great Lake. 

His return march to St. Louis occupied about 70 days, each mule and 
horse carrying nearly two hundred pounds of beaver fur—the animals 
keeping their strength and flesh on the grass which they found, and with- 
out losing any time on this long journey. The men also found an abund- 
ance of food: they say there was no day in which they could not have sub- 
sisted a thousand men, and often ten thousand. Buffaloe furnished the 
principal food—water of the best quality was met with every day. The 
whole route lay through a level and open country, better for carriages 
than any turnpike road in the United States. Wagons and carriages 
could go with ease as far as General Ashley went, crossing the Rocky 
Mountains at the source of the north fork of the Platte, and descending 
the valley of the Buenaventura towards the Pacific ocean. The lake 
which terminated the expedition westward, is a most remarkable body of 
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water, and heretofore unknown, unless from vague accounts. It is 
estimated to be one hundred miles long and sixty or eighty wide. It was 
crossed last spring by a party of Gen. Ashley’s men in canoes, who were 
occupied four and twenty days in making its circuit. They did not exactly 
ascertain its outlet, but passed a place where they supposed it must have 
been. The water of this lake is much salter than that of the sea. Some of 
the salt obtained from this water by boiling, has been brought in by 
Gen. Ashley—he has also brought some specimens of rock salt, found in 
a strata several feet thick at the surface of the ground, with streams of 
water running through it in numerous little channels.—The people in the 
mountains plentifully supply themselves with salt at this spot, and carry 
it home in bags. 

In the whole expedition, Gen. Ashley did not lose a man, nor had any 
one of those died whom he left behind last year, many of whom have been 
out four or five years, and are too happy in the freedom of those wild 
regions to think of returning to the comparative thraldom of civilized 
life. It would seem that no attempt has been made to ascertain the pre- 
cise latitude and longitude of the point at which Gen. Ashley crossed the 
mountains. It is to be hoped that this will not be neglected on the next 
expedition. From all that we can learn, the elevation is exceedingly small 
where the passage of the mountain was effected—so small as hardly to 
affect the rate of going of the caravan, and forming at the most, an angle 
of three degrees, being two degrees less than the-steepest ascent on the 
Cumberland road. 


[Missouri Herald. 


Also published in the National Intelligencer, Washington, 
D. C., which copied the article from a Zanesville paper. 


1827, Thurs., March 15. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


For THE Rocxy Mountains. W. H. ASHLEY’S expedition for the 
Rocky Mountains, will leave St. Louis in a few days. FIFTY competent 
men may meet with employ in that service, if application be immediately 
made. March 6, 1827. Advertisement. 


1827, Thurs., May 31. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Boston, May 1. InTerestinc Arrivat—Three men, Gregory, 
Nichols and another, whose name we have not learned, former residents 
of this city, arrived in town last week, after a fifteen years’ captivity 
among the Indians. Early in the late war William Gregory, then at the 
age of only eleven years, enlisted in the U.S. service, under Capt. Wat- 
son, of this city; and the others entering the army about the same time, 
they were all ordered to the western or Canada lines together. . . .After 
changing masters several times [having been captured by Indians] they 
at last found themselves in the power of the tribe called Flat Heads, by 
whom they were taken to the Rocky Mountains, and taught the Red 
Man’s art of hunting and fishing. . . . 


1827, Thurs., June 7. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Letter written by Wm. H. Ashley, questioning the truth 
of above, and defending the character of Flat Head Indians. 
Among other things he said: 


Since the spring of 1824, I have constantly had a number of men em- 
ployed in the Fur trade west of the Rocky Mountains, and since that 
time have been twice in that country myself. We have had a constant, 
free and friendly intercourse with the Flat Head Indians, who have used 
every opportunity offered to prove the sincerity of their professions of 
friendship for us. Mr. Smith, with eight men, (employed by me) passed 
the winter of 1824 and 1825 in the Flat Head country. The party were 
treated with every mark of respect and friendship by those people, who 
expressed a great desire that the Americans would go more among 
them, There are now with my hunting party in that region several in- 
telligent men, who were formerly attached to the Britisth trading com- 
panies, and who have resided many years with the Flat Heads.... 


1827, Thurs., October 11. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


We have been politely favored by Gen. Clark, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, with the persual of a letter, written by JEDEDIAH S. 
SMITH, who has been for several years engaged in hunting and trapping 
in the Upper Missouri, and who has visited that extensive barren coun- 
try on the West, not heretofore explored. From this letter, written in a 
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plain style, we extract the following, which, we trust, will be found 
interesting: 

This letter is printed in full on pages 186 to 194 of The 
Ashley-Smith Explorations, by Harrison Clifford Dale. 


1827, Thurs., October 25. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
AMERICAN ENTERPRIZE. 
Extract of a letter from Capt. Cunningham, dated St. Diego, Dec. 1826. 

“There has arrived at this place, Capt. Jedediah S. Smith, with a 
company of Hunters, from St. Louis, on the Missouri. These hardy 
adventurers have been 13 months travelling their route, and have 
suffered numerous hardships. They have often had death staring them 
in the face—sometimes, owing to want of sustenance; at others, to the 
numerous Savages which they have been obliged to contend with. Out of 
50 horses which they started with, they brought only 18 in with them; the 
others having died on the road for want of food and water. 

Does it not seem incredible that a party of fourteen men, depending 
entirely upon their rifles and traps for subsistence, will explore this vast 
continent, and call themselves happy when they can obtain the tail of a 
Beaver to dine upon? Capt. Smith is now on board the Courier, and is 
going with me to St. Pedro to meet his men; from thence he intends to 
proceed northward in quest of Beaver, and return afterwards to his 
deposit in the Rocky Mountains.” 

[St. Diego and St. Pedro, are ports in California, W. Coast of America, 
near 3000 miles from Boston.]}—Boston Palladium. 


1829, Wednesday, April 29. Philadelphia Gazette. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tue Fur TRADE 

Captain Ashley expresses a confident opinion that there are no other 
white hunters than his own employed west of the Rocky Mountains, 
excepting only the British. His men have never passed the 49th degree of 
north latitude, the supposed boundary of the British possessions, on 
account of the hostile character of several hostile Indian tribes, and the 
British themselves do not pass it. The latter have a very good reason for 
confining themselves within the country south of it—the treaty of 1818 
allows them to hunt and trap on the lands claimed by the United States 
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They have gone as far south as the Mexican territory, and appearances 
make it probable that they have been in those extensive regions for ten 
or fifteen years. About 100 Americans had been employed for three years 
previously to November, 1827, west of the Rocky Mountains; and their 
profits averaged about $600 annually a piece—that is, $180,000 for the 
whole period; although most of the streams had been visited by the 
British, who must at first have derived twice as many furs from them in a 
given time. Mr. Ogden, who commanded a British post at the mouth of 
Flat head River, (a branch of the Columbia,) said that he had got about 
$600,000 worth of skins, with only 60 men, in the Snake Indian Terri- 
tory.—N. Y. Daily Ado. 

“A considerable portion of our Territory West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, being as yet unexplored; the extent of our fur region is uncertain; 
it, however, would not be an extravagant estimate, to include an half of 
our Territory of the 30th degree of longitude, (counting from Washing- 
ton City,) under that denomination; and such is the peculiar situation of 
the country, that, under suitable regulations, it would probably afford a 
great quantity of furs for centuries to come. I have been brought to this 
conclusion from the opinions of the most experienced hunters, and, in 
some degree, from my own observation, that after trapping beaver, 
where they were considered plenty, until they became so deminished in 
numbers, as not to justify the hunter’s continuing his operations at the 
same place, leaving the streams undisturbed for five or six years, they 
will, at the expiration of that time, be found as numerous as when first 
trapped. The beaver is a shy, sagacious animal, they come, after being 
pursued for sometime, to understand their enemies, and avoid the traps 
set for them; consequently a sufficient number is left to produce their 
original number in the course of five or six years.” 

The latest attempts made by Capt. Ashley, (which was in a letter 
written about three months ago,) he mentions, that he has withdrawn 
from the fur trade, having sold out to Messrs. Smith, Jackson & Subletts, 
who had last year about 100 men west of the Rocky Mountains, where 
the British Hudson’s Bay Company then employed about 600. Difficul- 
ties occurred between the Blackfoot Indians and our country men, which 
appeared to have been produced by the exertions of the English. Eight 
men were killed of our parties during the season, and four missing. 
Although the Blackfoot territory is two or three hundred miles from the 
hunting ground of our men, their warriors often interfere with their 
operations, while they allow the British to pass freely through their 


country. 
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The Blackfoot Indians, who, it appears, are our inveterate enemies, are 
the most numerous and formidable nation in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is supposed that different bands, which, like the Sioux 
of the Missouri, are known by different names, can muster altogether 
from four to six thousand warriors: they inhabit the richest fur region 
within our limits. Their trade (which for the last 15 or 20 years has been 
confined exclusively to British traders) is supposed to be more valuable 
than half of that of all the other tribes in that country. 


1830, Tues., April 13. Missourt Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

WeEsTERN ENTERPRIZE. An expedition has been, for some time 
past, fitting out in this city, which furnishes a very favorable illustra- 
tion of the enterprize of our Western people. The expedition is under the 
immediate control of Messrs. Smith, Jackson and Sublette, and is destined 
for the Rocky Mountains. Seventy men are engaged in the service, and 
ten heavy wagons are employed in the transportation of the merchandize 
and baggage of the company. It is the present design to proceed the 
whole of the distance with the wagons—a means of transportation never 
before used in expeditions to that country. The principal men concerned 
in the enterprize, are sanguine of the success of the experiment—and in 
the event of an attack from the savages in the open plain, the wagons 
may be formed into a breastwork against which all their assaults will be 
unavailing. We wish the gentlemen every success in their adventure. 


1830, Sat., October 9. Missouri Intelligencer. Columbia, 
Missouri. 


CotumBi1a OcTOoBER Q, 1830. 
Arrival of Fur Traders and Trappers from the Rocky Mountains. 


On Tuesday last a large company of trappers and traders from the 
Rocky Mountains, passed through this place, with Furs and Mules valued 
at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The cavalcade extended a 
considerable distance. The gentlemen who fitted out this expedition are 
Messrs. Smith, Jackson and Sublette, and we are much gratified that 
they are likely to be so well rewarded for their hazardous enterprise. 
A considerable number of large and substantial waggons, laden with the 
fruits of their toils, accompanied them, exclusive of the pack horses and 
mules, of which there were a great number. We should judge there were 
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about fifty individuals. These hardy and sun-burnt Mountaineers, who 
had been so long excluded from the pleasures of civilized society, ex- 
hibited great demonstrations of satisfaction, at their near approach 
to their families and homes. 


1830, Tues., October 19. Missouri Republican. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


A Trapinc Expepition, commanded by Messrs. Smith, Jackson 
€$ Sublette, (successors to General Ashley) consisting of 31 men, with ten 
loaded wagons, each drawn by five mules, left St. Louis for the Rocky 
Mountains, on the roth of April, last, and arrived at their place of 
destination—within 50 miles of the waters of the Pacific—on the 16th of 
July. Returning, they left the place of rendezvous on the 4th of August, 
and arrived at St. Louis, on the 11th of October, with the same wagons 
and teams, and all in good order. We have not been furnished with any 
further particulars of the expedition, but understand that they have 
been successful. 


1830, Thurs., November 4. Alexandria Gazette. Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 
St. Louis, October 7. 
Arrival from the Rocky Mountains.—Messrs. Smith and Jackson 
have just arrived from the Rocky Mountains, which place they left 
early in August. They had two four wheel wagons in company which 
left St. Louis early in the spring, went to the Mountains and have 
returned. We understand that those gentlemen have done well; that they 
bring in a large quantity of furs and are richly rewarded for their perils 
and enterprise. They have no men killed by Indians, nor, we believe 
any deaths. Mr. Smith had been out five years, and has explored the 
country from the Gulf of California to the mouth of the Columbia. We 
hope to be able to give a more particular account of the extraordinary 
enterprise of these gentlemen, and of the country which they explored. 
—Beacon. 


1830, Fri., November 26. Philadelphia National Gazette. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Rocky Mountains.—The Cincinnati Commercial Advertiser, in 
copying the following article from the St. Louis Beacon, remarks:—It is 
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but a few years since such a place as the Rocky Mountains was known to 
exist, except as a place inaccessible to man. They are already a source of 
great wealth to the enterprizing citizens of the West; and where it was 
represented man could scarcely make his way, wagons go and come with 
perfect ease and facility—bringing loads of furs of immense value. In 
a few years, a trip to the Pacific, by way of the Rocky Mountains, will be 
no more of an undertaking than was a journey from the Atlantic cities 
to Missouri twenty years ago. Well and truly may it be said that ““West- 
ward the Star of Empire takes its way.” We noticed, two weeks ago, the 
return of Messrs. Smith, Sublette, and Jackson, from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and stated that they had taken two wagons out and back again. 
We now learn from them there was an error in the number two; the 
actual number was ten. They left St. Louis the roth of April last with 
these ten wagons, each drawn by five mules, arrived at the Southern 
Pass, which is the place of rendezvous for the traders, on the 16th of July; 
loaded with furs previously collected; set out on the return on the 4th of 
August, and arrived at St. Louis on the 11th of October. The wagons 
did not cross the Mountains; but there was nothing to prevent their 
crossing and going to the mouth of the Columbia. The furs were at the 
place of rendezvous, and that was as far as the wagons needed to go. 
They could have crossed the Mountains at the Southern Pass, which is 
the head of the Wind river, without difficulty. Messrs. Smith, Sublette 
and Jackson are the first that ever took wagons to the Rocky Mountains. 
The ease with which they did it and could have gone on to the mouth of 
the Columbia, shows the folly and nonsense of those “scientific” char- 
acters who talk of the Rocky Mountains as the barrier which is to stop 
the westward march of the American people. These gentlemen, who have 
made this extraordinary expedition, were initiated into the rich fur 
region of the Rocky Mountains by Gen. Ashley, and are his successors 
in that business, he having retired from it. The success in the collection 
of furs is about equal to their annual returns for two or three years 
preceding. 
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The Voyage of the Margaret zn 1801 
The First Salem Voyage to Japan 


BY JAMES DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


IFTY years ago Salem prided itself that the Margaret 
was the first American ship to visit Japan. This is not 
so. The first voyage was made by the ship Franklin, James 
Devereaux, Master, and reportedly owned in Boston, but 
the captain was a Salem man. The Franklin is reported as 
sailing from New York in December, 1797, and again at the 
Isle of France in April, 1798, each time as a Salem vessel’, 
and there are a lot of cancelled notes payable of the ship 
Franklin, of May, 1798, among the Derby MSS.’ This ties 
her pretty closely to Salem down to May, 1798. She left 
Boston December 11, 1798, left Batavia June 17, 1799, left 
Japan November 25, 1799, and reached Boston May 20, 
1800.3 In October, 1801, she entered Salem from the next 
voyage with a cargo of over 600,000 lbs. of coffee, pepper, 
and sugar for Joseph Peabody from Batavia and paid nearly 
$30,000 in duties.‘ She was registered as a Salem ship, 
November 3, 1801. Undoubtedly she must be legally called 
a Boston ship, but it looks very much as if the brains behind 
her trip were Salem brains. ‘The trip from Batavia to 
Nagasaki was under charter from the Dutch East India 
Company as were the two subsequent voyages. 
The next voyage in 1799 was that of the ship Massa- 
chusetts of Boston but we should have known very little 


1 Salem Gazette, Dec. 12, 1797, and April 30, 1798. 

* Essex Institute MSS., Derby Family MSS., vol. 4, Commercial Papers, 1796-1804. 
3 Essex Institute Historical Collections, vol. 2, p. 287. 

‘Salem Gazette, Oct. 8, 1801. Salem Custom House Impost Book, Oct. 15, 1801. 
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about it if the Captain’s clerk had not been William Cleve- 
land of Salem, one of the three remarkable Cleveland 
brothers who had not only a flair for exploration and 
adventure but also for journalism and could write as well 
as they could sail. Cleveland’s manuscript journal in 
tattered condition came to light and is excellent reading. 
The Massachusetts reached Japan in July, 1800, and left 
there in November, but that is a Boston story. 

The ship Margaret, the third American to visit Japan, was 
certainly entirely a Salem venture but there was no intention 
of sending her to Japan when she left Salem. She was built 
in Salem by that famous builder of fine ships, Retire Becket, 
at his yard just below the House of the Seven Gables. She 
was launched in July, 1800, and registered, November 13, 
1800, with John Derby, Benjamin Pickman, and Samuel 
Derby as owners.’ She was g1 feet long, 27 feet 5 inches 
broad, and 13 feet 8 inches deep and rated at 295 tons. Her 
main mast was 60 feet with a topmast of 37 feet and a top 
gallant mast of 31 feet 6 inches and her main yard was 51 
feet. She was coppered for the eastern trade and was 
considered an excellent and fast sailing ship. 

She was hardly launched before the owners planned a 
voyage for her. Samuel Derby, then thirty years old, one 
of the owners, was appointed master, and James Stuart and 
Thomas West first and second mates, and George Cleveland 
assistant, which probably meant captain’s clerk. These four 
with the steward signed the Portledge Bill and went on 
board for duty September 15. The rest of the crew, including 
twelve seamen, a carpenter, and a cook, were not entered for 
duty till nearly two months later and only ten days before 
the sailing. The rates of pay are interesting. The able sea- 
men got $18 a month, two ordinary seamen got $16 and an 


5 Phillips & Hitchins, Salem Ship Registers. 
6 Leavitt, “Ship Building,” in Essex Institute Hist. Coll., vol. 7, pp. 208, 212. 
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apprentice $10. All the seamen had old Salem names like 
Cheever, Phippen, Rea, Ingersoll, and Cloutman. The 
apprentice was the only member of the crew with his 
monthly wages less than those of the captain who got only 
$12 a month but he also had 5% commission on the voyage. 
The first and second mates had $25 and $23 respectively but 
also had cargo privileges of three tons and one and one-half 
tons. George Cleveland, the “assistant,” got the same pay 
as an able seaman but his status was recognized by one and 
one-half tons privilege, and Nathaniel Cheever, evidently 
the Boatswain, got 800 lbs. It will be noticed that this is all 
based on the sound fundamental principle that only basic 
wages are paid, and if a man wants to really get up in the 
world he has got to do it by his own exertions. The full pay- 
roll of the ship was $341 a month for officers and men.’ 

The voyage planned for the Margaret was to the North- 
west coast of Sumatra. Just at this time the abundant sup- 
ply of pepper on that coast had recently been discovered 
and pepper voyages were all the fashion. Fifty thousand 
dollars in specie were provided to buy the pepper which the 
Margaret was then to take to Manila and sell at 25% 
advance. If this profit could not be obtained the pepper 
could be brought home. With the proceeds, sugar and indigo 
were to be bought and if the price of indigo showed a 90% 
profit the captain was authorized to sell drafts at three or six 
months sight up to $30,000 to buy it with. The question 
whether he could negotiate such drafts was up to the 
Captain. As an after thought, it occurred to the owners 
that he might slip across to Canton, and they furnished a 
list of prices there that would be desirable. They also want a 
few handsome sets of blue and white china including 

“One set particularly elegant for Mr. Wm. Pickman 

One set “Mr. John Derby” 


™Derby MSS. at Essex Institute, vol. 23. This volume has no page numbers. 
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In all these pages of complicated instructions there is 
only one sentence that had the slightest influence on the 
voyage, namely, “It may be of importance to you to have 
discretionary orders and . . . we do explicitly authorize you 
to undertake any voyage while you are abroad which you 
have good reason to suppose will promote our interest.” 
In other words, once out of sight of Baker’s Island the 
voyage was entirely in the hands of the captain to do what 
he pleased with the ship and her $50,000 in specie. 

These old merchants discuss specie with such freedom that 
one is a bit intrigued to know where it came from. Appar- 
ently $30,000 was received on board on October 21 from the 
Merrimack Bank in Newburyport® and the rest from Salem 
banks, but the primary source was the West Indies in 
exchange for lumber, cod-fish, and barrel staves. ‘The lack 
of real facilities of foreign exchange required the carrying of 
large quantities of specie, more especially silver, around 
the world. Spanish silver dollars were good apparently any- 
where and solved the problem of keeping foreign exchange 
at a parity. 

The Margaret apparently largely in ballast with her 
$50,000 in silver left Salem, November 25, 1800, and arrived 
in Table Bay, February 4, seventy-one days out of Salem. 
Cleveland says in his journal that “‘a finer, better fitted or 
better manned ship never left the port before.””® On the way 
down they crossed the track of a fleet of merchantmen con- 
voyed by a frigate which immediately gave chase. “We 
distanced her so much that in a very short time she gave it 
up.” Cleveland does not say what nationality she was. 

In this glorification of the Margaret’s sailing qualities, 
Cleveland tactfully omits a little episode which appeared in 
John Crowninshield’s little journal of the voyage of the 


® Derby MSS., vol. 23. 
® Cleveland, “Journal,” in Essex Institute Hist. Coll., vol. 2, p. 167. 
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America in 1801" when he met the Belisarius, Captain 
Skerry, homeward bound from Sumatra. Skerry said he left 
Salem the afternoon of the day the Margaret did and many 
bets were laid on which would arrive first. Skerry said he 
arrived twenty-one days ahead of the Margaret. He loaded 
with pepper and may have helped to cause the shortage on 
the Margaret’s arrival. 

They saluted the Admiral’s ship in Table Bay, which 
civility was returned. Cape Town was then held by the 
British for a few years. Captain Derby wrote a letter to his 
owners and pushed on for Sumatra, February 10, after 
taking on water and fresh provisions which cost $82.40. 

They had a tedious passage across the Indian Ocean with 
contrary winds and currents which the Belisarius probably 
escaped, but reached Bencoolen, Sumatra, on April 10, 
and here Captain Derby encountered the difficulty which 
changed the whole voyage. There wasn’t any pepper to be 
bought on the coast at prices which interested him. There 
had been a drought. Other ships had bought up what pepper 
the Rajahs had for sale. The whole voyage as planned must 
be discarded, but that did not spell disaster for a determined 
man like Captain Derby and, in two weeks, he was in 
Batavia, the headquarters of the Dutch administration, to 
see what he could do. He was soon in touch with the Direc- 
tor General of the Dutch East India Company, one Johannes 
Siberg. Siberg wanted a staunch fast ship to carry the annual 
freights to Japan. The Margaret just fitted the occasion and 
within ten days of his arrival Derby had signed an agree- 
ment to go to Japan for 45,000 Spanish dollars, taking 250 
tons of 1850 lbs. or its equivalent according to an agreed 
schedule, 80,000 lbs. of tin and 185,000 lbs. of powdered 
sugar in bags were to be rated at the full 1850 lbs. per ton, 
but of the powdered sugar in canisters 1400 lbs. were to be 

” Peabody Museum MSS. 
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considered as a ton while Saspa wood (whatever that is), 
pepper and cotton yarn went at only 1250 lbs. per ton. On 
the return trip 3060 cases of copper were to be reckoned at 
1850 lbs. per ton and 62,500 lbs. of camphor at 1250 lbs. per 
ton. The ton rating of 2000 copper cases and 1000 deal 
boards is not provided for. 

The Margaret must load and sail before June 20th, must 
go direct to Japan and back without stopping anywhere. 
The Company’s servants in Japan could not hold her after 
December first. Derby was to receive full freight whether 
he was permitted to deliver or receive cargo and he was to 
carry the Company’s civil servants who might wish to go. 

All of these clauses were as might be expected but there 
were others which I suspect were of even greater value to 
Derby. He was presently to find himself with the $50,000 
in specie he brought out and $45,000 more he earned, less 
expenses. The Company held a near monopoly on the 
coffee and sugar trade and had been inclined to favor other 
purchasers than Americans. The seventh clause, therefore, 
provides that the freight shall be paid in Charibon or 
Jaccatra coffee at 13 or 11 dollars per picul, and the eighth 
clause, that he can also buy black pepper, sugar and indigo 
at his option at quoted prices.” 

This provision for cargo was wise and profitable but 
another question now intruded itself into Captain Derby’s 
puzzle, namely, how was he to get all this coffee and pepper 
and sugar and stuff home. Salem merchants had a well 
founded prejudice against leaving their property lying 
around in the chaotic world unless there was an able honest 
Salem skipper in direct charge of it. Fifty thousand dollars 
worth of pepper was reckoned to be a full cargo for the 
Margaret and now he was going to have $95,000 worth of 
various commodities. Moreover as he had a little spare time 

1 Original Charter Party in Derby MSS., vol. 23. 
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before he left for Japan, he ran down to Charibon and 
brought a cargo of coffee up to Batavia for the company 
which netted him nearly $1500 more in freights. 

There were no ships for sale or hire at Batavia suitable for 
the voyage to America, so Captain Derby decided to buy a 
small craft and send her to the Isle of France in command of 
James Stuart, his mate, to buy a suitable vessel there and 
bring her back to Batavia to meet him on his return from 
Japan. 

Captain Derby got a little too economical on this venture. 
He bought a little brig of 30 tons just before he left for 
Japan.’* Stuart started to load her and found her leaky so 
bought the little brig Theodora and departed for the Isle of 
France on July 6.% He wrote the owners that if he could 
not buy a ship he would go back with opium. 

At the Isle of France, Stuart had his troubles. He found a 
fine ship of 400 tons but could not raise the money to buy 
her. He finally did get a good Calcutta built ketch of 198% 
tons coppered. He renamed her the Three Friends and 
manned her with Lascars as they were cheaper to feed.” 
This was financed by two bills of exchange on Thomas 
Amory of Boston for $1400 and on Moore Wharton of Phila- 
delphia for $435 which he bought at 40 and 45% respectively, 
and presently sold his little brig and her cargo. The papers to 
tell just what Stuart did do are not in the files but there is a 
statement that he made $217.80 on this side trip. It was 
September 23 before he reported the sale of the brig and final 
clearing up at the Isle of France but he was back in Batavia 
on November 12, before Derby arrived in the Margaret. 

We have all been so indoctrinated with the idea that 
Japan was a sealed up country till Commodore Perry pried 


2 Derby to owner of Margaret, June 19, 1801, Derby MSS., vol. 23. 
% Stuart to the owners July 1, 1801, Derby MSS., vol. 23. 
“4 Stuart to owners Sept. 11, 1801, Derby MSS., vol. 23. 
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open the door in 1853 that it may be well to explain that the 
Portuguese discovered Japan in 1542 and that Spanish and 
Dutch traders followed close behind. St. Francis Xavier 
with a band of Jesuits introduced Christianity in 1549. 
Some of the Japanese officials became very hostile to the 
Jesuits and massacres of Christians began early in the 
seventeenth century. In 1624 Christianity was prohibited, 
and all foreigners excluded except one Dutch trading post in 
the harbor of Nagasaki on the Island of Deshima. That con- 
tinued for over two hundred years as the only portal for 
European trade and it was to that island that the Margaret 
was now going. 

The Margaret stood out of Batavia at 8 a.m. on the 
morning of June 20, 1801. On July 19 they were off the 
harbor of Nagasaki and hoisted twenty different colors and 
in the afternoon entered the harbor. ‘We had much cere- 
mony to go through,” writes Cleveland, “among other 
things to fire several salutes.” 

The goods brought for the Dutch East India Company 
were turned over to the Company’s agents of course but it 
will be remembered that the officers all had “privileges”’ of 
cargo space and that the captain could fill all space in excess 
of 250 tons for the benefit of the owners. These ventures 
they had to dispose of themselves and this brought them in 
touch with Japanese manners and customs, but they were 
never allowed off the island of Deshima except by special 
permission. 

It is worth while to quote Cleveland’s own account of 
how they disposed of their articles. He says: 


All these articles were landed on the Island, opened and displayed 
in a ware house, and on certain days the merchants were allowed to go 
on the Island to examine them. Nothing could exceed the minuteness 
with which they examined everything. Among other articles we had a 
quantity of tumblers and wine glasses; these they measured with the 
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greatest care, running their fingers over every part to determine what 
irregularities there were on the surface, and then holding each piece to 
the light to see the color. 

After the goods had been sufficiently examined, a day was appointed 
for a sale, in the City of Nagasaki, and was conducted with the greatest 
fairness. Capt. Derby and myself went into the city, attended by 
the requisite number of officers, and proceeded to what the Dutch call 
the Geltchamber, where we found one or more upper Banyoses seated in 
their usual state, and a general attendance of merchants. We were 
placed where we could see all that was going on, and receive such 
explanations, as were requisite to a thorough understanding of the whole 
business. The goods being all disposed of, we were escorted back to the 
island, with much formality, not, however, until a day had been ap- 
pointed by the great men for the delivery of the goods. 

On the 2zoth September, 1801, we went into the city of Nagasaki. 
The first place we went to was Facquia’s, an eminent stuff merchant. 
Here we were received with great politeness and entertained in such 
manner as we little expected. We had set before us, for a repast, pork, 
fowls, meso, eggs, boiled fish, sweetmeats, cake, various kinds of fruit 
and sacky and tea. The lady of the house was introduced, who drank 
tea with each of us, as is the custom of Japan. She appeared to be a 
modest woman. The place we next visited was a temple, to which we 
ascended from the street by at least two hundred stone steps. We saw 
nothing very remarkable in this building excepting its size. 


From this we went to the glass house, which was on a small scale; 
thence to a lac ware merchant’s, where we were entertained with great 
hospitality. Thence we went to a Tea House or Hotel, where we dined. 
After dinner we were entertained with various feats of dancing and 
tumbling. Towards dark we returned to the island, and so much was the 
crowd in the street to see us pass that it was with difficulty that we could 
get along. The number of children we saw was truly astonishing. The 
streets of the city are narrow and inconvenient to walk in, as they are 
covered with loose stones as large as paving stones. At short distances 
you have to go up or down flights of stone steps. At the end of every 
street is a gate, which is locked at night. They have no kind of carriages, 
as it would be impossible to use them in such streets. 

As the time was approaching for our departure, we began to receive 
our returns from the interior, brought many hundred miles. These 
consisted of the most beautiful lacquered ware, such as waiters, writing 
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desks, tea caddies, knife boxes, tables, etc. etc. These were packed in 
boxes so neat that in any other country they would be considered cabinet 
work. We also received a great variety of silks, fans in large quantities, a 
great variety of porcelain, and house brooms of superior quality. The 
East India Company’s cargo had been loading some time previous. The 
principal article was copper in small bars; other things were camphor, soy, 
sacky, porcelain, etc. etc. The Company’s ships have been obliged to take 
their departure from the anchorage opposite Nagasaki on a certain day 
to the lower roads, no matter whether it blew high or low, fair or foul, 
even if a gale, and a thousand boats should be required to tow them down. 
We of course had to do as our predecessors had done. Early in Novem- 
ber we went to this anchorage and remained a few days, when we sailed 
for Batavia, where we arrived safely, after a passage of one month.® 


They arrived in Batavia, December 6, 1801, and delivered 
their freight to the Company. Captain Derby seemed well 
pleased with Captain Stuart and the general situation. On 
December 24, 1801, he wrote the owners fully and I cannot 
describe his plans better than he did in the following letter." 


Batavia, Dec. 24, 1801. 
GENTLEMEN: 

This will inform you of my arrival at this place the 6th inst. after 
having been five and half months on my voyage to Japan, and was very 
happy to find Capt. Stuart had arrived from Mauritius with a Ketch 
he had purchased there of about 200 tons burthen. She was built in 
Bengal five years since, coppered to the bends and appears to be a very 
good vessel. Capt. Stuart informs he has wrote you fully of all his trans- 
action there, which letters I make no doubt you have rec’d long before 
this as he forwarded them by several different conveyances. 

I calculate her cost here about 10,500 Spanish Dollars which consider- 
ing the advantage of getting all our effects home is not very dear. I 
suppose the British may be disposed to make some trouble with her if 
they should have an opportunity, on acct. of her being a prize, therefore 
in making insurance it will be necessary to mention the circumstances. 
She has as good papers as can be secured in this part of the world, but the 
premium will be a little higher than on our vessels from America furnished 
with every document. However we will wait the event and doubt not 


% George Cleveland, “Journal,” Essex Institute Hist. Coll., vol. 2, pp. 166-9. 
1% Derby MSS., vol. 23. 
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you will think under my present circumstances that the adventure to 
Mauritius is advantageous to the concern. The Ketch which I have 
called the Three Friends has now on board 2200 Peculs of Coffee, 417 
Peculs of Pepper and 417 Peculs of sugar. It is probable I shall put a 
little more on board. The amount of her investment will be about 34,000 
ds which with the cost of the vessel as before mentioned will make the 
whole 44,500 Spanish Dollars. You can govern yourselves accordingly 
as it respects insurance. 

Capt. Stuart has good officers, Mr. Cheever and Mr. Sias [?] who 
was Capt. Devereaux’s 2nd officer. I do not wish for better and we have 
been able to procure six American seamen so that she is manned nearly 
all with Americans. Shall detain her while I get ready to sail and shall 
not leave her until clear of the Streights. 

I am sorry to inform you my freight to Japan has fallen short of my 
first calculation owing to the great weight of the copper which I was to 
take for the company. I loaded the ship as long as I dared and was 
finally obliged to take out a quantity of copper. I believe it to be the 
most trying cargo for a ship that can be laden and the Margaret (from her 
sharpness) the most unsuitable vessel in the world for such a voyage but 
I could not otherwise do. It would have been an imprudent step to load 
deeper and might have been attended with bad consequences. 


My freights to Japan and Charibon will be 40,000 dollars, which I 
calculate will be about the investment of the Margaret. Her cargo will 
consist altogether of coffee, part Charibon at 13 and part Jaccatra at 11 
dollars as you will observe by my charter-party. I cannot say how much 
of each at present. She will however load very deep with coffee alone. 
The Margaret is poorly able to be a pack horse and we must find some 
lighter business for her than copper lading another voyage. Her running 
qualities no one can dispute. The Company appear to be quite satisfied 
with the shortness of my voyage and I must confess so far that I have 
received every favour I could wish in my concerns with them, particularly 
from the General Overstraten [?] who I was sorry to find had paid the 
debt of nature while I was absent, and I have no reason to doubt of my 
finishing with them quite to my satisfaction and I flatter myself to theirs 
also. 

I have all the copper out of the Margaret and have taken on board a 
quantity of coffee and have no doubt I shall be able to sail from here by 
the roth of January if the weather is tolerably good but the west monsoon 
is generally dirty weather and retards loading very much. 
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We are all at present in good health but I am sorry I am under the 
necessity of mentioning the death of Henry Ingersoll. He was sick with a 
dysentery when I left this place for Japan which continued on him with 
little intermission till he died which was the 26th of September. I had 
every means used that I could obtain but the disorder baffled all medicine. 
You will give the melancholy intelligence to his father in what manner 
you think best. He was a worthy young man. 

I shall go on with my loading as fast as possible and expect to be with 
you in the Spring if no circumstances intervene to deny me that pleasure. 


I am with great regard your obedient servant. 
SaMUEL DERBY 


Messrs. Derby & Pickman. 


As soon as Captain Derby left Batavia, he prepared a 
statement of account of the voyage still extant among the 
Derby papers!’ which is a very interesting paper. He 
charges himself with the $50,000 in specie brought from 
Salem and the freights to Charibon and Japan amounting 
to about $40,000 and a few other small items so the total is 
$90,813.67, and credits himself with the cargo of the Three 
Friends at about $34,000 plus the cost of buying and out- 
fitting her, about $10,500 more, and the cost of the cargo of 
the Margaret of about $36,500, and his commissions on buy- 
ing the cargoes of $4,300, and about $5,000 of miscellaneous 
expenses. The cost of only the Three Friends is reckoned in 
so he starts away for home actually with his original $50,000 
raised to $70,000 plus a good ketch after all expenses are 
paid, including paying himself $4,300. Therefore, with only 
the expenses of the return voyage still to come, he has 
already cleared 40% on the original investment. It should 
be remembered that the return cargoes are at cost in Batavia. 
The coffee, sugar, and pepper would be worth near twice as 
much in America or Europe when eventually sold, or even 
more, sO we can assume that the $50,000 by Derby’s skillful 
disregard of all orders in a little less than two years brought 

7 Derby MSS., vol. 23. 
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back a net return above all expenses of between $140,000 
and $150,000, or a net profit of near $100,000. Captain 
Derby, as part owner, got one-third of this plus his com- 
mission of $4,300 and his $12 a month and food and lodging. 
This is about as near as you can ever get to the profits on a 
voyage. It is hardly surprising, however, that the merchants 
of Salem built beautiful large square brick houses finished 
with magnificent McIntire woodwork and filled with lovely 
furniture, china, and glass. 

The Three Friends had on board about 135 short tons of 
coffee and about 28 tons each of pepper and sugar. There is 
no detailed invoice of the cargo of the Margaret, but if she 
brought all coffee, as the Custom House Impost Book 
indicates, there must have been nearly 250 tons. What 
either vessel brought of miscellaneous cargo including re- 
membrances for friends and owners and their wives is no- 
where enumerated, but we can, I think, assume that Mr. 
Pickman’s and Mr. John Derby’s requests for a set of china 
“very handsome”’ was commuted into some lovely Japanese 
lacquer or old Satsuma porcelain. 

The two ships left Batavia, January 6, 1802, running 
along the north coast of Java for the straits of Bali and met 
baffling winds. The Margaret took the ketch in tow and 
towed her till January 13, and then tried to keep in touch 
with her. Some fishermen came alongside and sold them 
five turtles which weighed up to 300 lbs. for $4. The airs 
continued very light and at 11 p.m. on January 18 still in 
Palemboang Roads they heard distress guns and Captain 
Derby went to the rescue with six men in the pinnace. At 
one o’clock they returned to report the ketch ashore and 
then went for help. The Dutch resident said their pilot boat 
and fifty men had been sent at the first alarm. On the 19th 
with the crew of the Margaret, they got out the water casks, 
spare spars and 300 bags of coffee and got her off by 7 p.m., 
apparently uninjured. Then they reloaded her and on Jan- 
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uary 24 saluted the friendly Dutch with seven guns and 
departed. The next morning they felt a severe earthquake 
and at 10 a.m. the ketch reported she had sprung a leak 
which showed up badly on one tack, so Captain Derby and 
his carpenter went aboard and succeeded in stopping it. By 
February 11 everything seemed as good as circumstances 
permitted so they bade farewell to Captain Stuart and to 
quote the log “left him astonishing fast.” At Batavia 
Captain Derby had billed the ketch and her cargo to the 
owners and now clear of the straits completely washed his 
hands of her. 

Captain Stuart had his troubles, however. There is no 
record of what happened, but probably the leak began to 
trouble again and anyway he put into the Isle of France and 
wrote the owners, April 16. He filed a protest and had a 
survey of his ship. He lost two-thirds of his sugar and as 
most of his pepper bags were damaged, he had to rebag it. 
Mr. Sias, his mate, and the boy were sick in the hospital. His 
three black sailors sued him and he paid off the whole crew 
while he was delayed. All this cost him $1800 and had to be 
met with drafts which required 30% advance at home, but in 
spite of it all, he got away April 17 and headed for Salem. 
There is no further records of the incidents of his voyage. 

Meanwhile the Margaret rounded Cape Aguillas, the 
southernmost point of Africa, and anchored in Table Bay 
on April 10 to find five American ships there. A few days 
after the ketch left the Isle of France, the Maragret had 
already sighted St. Helena, and on May 24 saw a schooner 
which proved to be the Roboreus of Salem, Captain Knight, 
bound home from Tobago. Captain Derby and young Cleve- 
land went on board, no doubt hungry for news of home, and 
had a good old fashioned gossip. On June 3, Nantucket was 
recorded 22 leagues distant, and that is the last note in the 
Journal." 


8 Log of the Margaret at the Essex Institute. 
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The Margaret was entered at Salem Custom House on 
June 5 and paid duties on 356,811 Ibs. of Coffee of the owners 
and 107,189 lbs. for Captain Derby which were no doubt the 
proceeds of his commission. There was also merchandise 
which represented the things from Japan.” 

It is interesting to note the number of ships that arrived 
in Salem during the next few weeks from the East Indies. 
July 13 came the Belisarius, the Crowninshield ship. ‘The 
Concord, which was the first Salem ship to go around the 
world, came in from Canton on July 17, and Captain Stuart 
also arrived in the Three Friends. On July 30 the ship Henry 
arrived also from Batavia to Derby and Pickman.” 

The total duties of the Concord, Henry, Margaret, and 
Belisarius which entered within 45 days were $82,476. The 
Concord was practically full of tea, some 400,000 lbs. of it, 
the others brought 726,000 lbs. of coffee, 395,000 lbs. of 
pepper, 60,000 Ibs. of sugar and considerable merchandise.* 

The Margaret seems to have unloaded her cargo in Salem 
but the Three Friends cleared, before the end of July, for 
Havre de Grace* with her cargo consigned to Dudley L. 
Pickman who sailed apparently on her with instructions to 
sell both her and her cargo at Havre and remit the proceeds 
to Samuel Williams in London, agent and banker for the 
owners. Captain Stuart was to follow young Pickman’s 
instructions. There were the usual options allowed to Pick- 
man and as a matter of fact the market proved poor at Havre 
and she seems to have been sold at Antwerp. I have not yet 
found any final account so we cannot tell how much the 
venture of the Three Friends produced. 

This therefore is as complete an account of an early and 
interesting voyage to Japan as it is possible to work up and 


% Custom House Impost Book, June 5, 1802. 
® Salem Gazette, July 16-30, 1802. 

1 Custom House Impost Book, 1800-1803. 
® Salem Gazette, July 30, 1802. 
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it certainly shows three things: first, that our early merchants 
did not lack initiative in starting world-wide ventures; sec- 
ond, that the captains to whom they trusted their money 
were daring, skillful and wise; and third, that money was 
rolling into New England in no picayunish quantities. 

The period of Salem commerce to which this voyage 
belongs is remarkable for any place or any age. The ordinary 
conception of the early trade is that the merchant in Salem 
loaded a vessel with some commodity, told the captain to 
take her to a certain port, exchange the cargo for some other 
commodity and come home again. 

That might be very well nowadays but in a world with- 
out telegraphs or regular mails even, where the news of the 
other side of the globe was six months old and would be 
nearly a year old before the ship arrived, planning was a bit 
futile. Droughts, famines, wars, and even volcanic eruptions 
and tidal waves might easily change the whole picture and 
often did. In this world of unknown chaos, and it was al- 
most as chaotic around 1800 as it is in 1944, the only 
possible reliance was on the man on the spot, and that for 
many years meant the captain. These captains were, taken 
all in all, a remarkable lot of men; splendid seamen, fearless 
and daring but very careful withal; courageous fighters quite 
able to do battle in defense of their ships; shrewd and able 
traders but absolutely honest and reliable. Most of them 
were in their twenties or early thirties but the owners calmly 
handed over to their absolute control a venture worth $75 or 
$100,000 and expected them to come home with a profit of 
50 or 100%. Which one of you business men has a young 
man of say twenty-four to whom you would turn over 
$100,000 and say “‘Good-bye, see you in a couple of years. 
Expect you to bring back at least $150,000. No use sending 
for instructions. I can’t tell you anything.” That is the sort 
of world we are talking about and you will probably agree 
that the voyage of the Margaret confirms it. 
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Accompanying Documents for the Voyage 
of the Margaret 


I The Owners’ letter of instructions to Captain Derby when 
he sailed from Salem. 


II The Contract with Johannes Siberg of the Dutch East Indies 
for the voyage of the Margaret to Japan. 


III Captain Derby’s Account Current when he left Batavia 
bound home. 


Nov. 19, 1800. 
Capt. Sam’! Derby, 
Sir:— 

The Ship Margaret of which you are Master being ready for sea, we 
would have you come to sail as soon as the wind will permit and proceed 
directly for the west coast of Sumatra. If on your arrival there you should 
find that pepper of a good quality may be bought at a price not exeeding 
twelve dollars per pecul, you will endeavor to buy as much as the ship 
will carry and will proceed from thence to Manilla. There you will 
dispose of your pepper provided you can readily obtain for it fifteen 
dollars per pecul and will vest the proceeds thereof and the dollars you 
may carry on in sugar and indigo provided you can buy the first so that 
it will pay 120 per cent and the last so that it will pay 100 per cent profit 
estimating them at the prices we shall mention at the foot of these 
orders. If your pepper will not sell at 15 dollars then dispose of no more 
of it than necessary to enable you to pay out the dollars you may carry 
on to Manilla in indigo of the first quality, and be very careful that you 
are not deceived with respect to the quality and with this indigo and 
pepper you will return home. If you should sell your pepper at Manilla 
and should find the prices of indigo and sugar so high as to render it in 
your opinion improper to buy them you may proceed to Canton and you 
will there vest the proceeds in such articles as you shall find will yield the 
best profit estimating them at the prices quoted hereafter, and if you 
should find that several articles will give about the same profit it will be 
more prudent to pay out your money in three or four of them than to 
trust wholly to one. If on your arrival at Manilla you should conclude to 
sell the pepper and should find sugar and indigo low it will be best to 
make your purchases immediately as the market there is very variable 
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and it may be of importance to you to have discretionary orders and you 
have a joint interest with us in the voyage we do explicitly authorize 
you to undertake any voyage while you are abroad which you have good 
reason to suppose will promote our interest, but carefully bare it in mind 
that the ship sails at a great expense and the terms ought to be very 
advantageous to indemnify us for the expense and risk of protracting 
your return to this country for any length of time. If you should load 
for home at Manilla and should be able to buy indigo so it will sell at 
go per cent advance with bills on us payable here at 3 months sight at 
least or payable in London at 6 months and as much longer as you can, we 
authorize you to draw on us to the amount of thirty thousand dollars. We 
expect to allow you five per cent on the net amount of the cargo you 
purchase for home which you are to deduct at the port where you may 
buy the same and as privilege 5 per cent of what the vessel will carry on 
cargo, and this is to be in full of all perquisites and emoluments whatever 
and all the money you may earn by the ship or cargo in any way during 
your absence is to be carried to our credit. Be careful not to violate the 
laws of nations or any treaty and not to break any acts of trade. If you 
should be so unfortunate as to be captured, exhibit all of your papers 
and do everything in your power to prevent the condemnation of the 
vessel and cargo and if condemned, enter an appeal. Write us particu- 
larly by every opportunity. Signal for the ship upon your return is a 
white flag at the main top G mast head with pendant over it. Sincerely 
wishing you a prosperous voyage and safe return, we are your friends 
and owners. 


Salem, Nov. 18, 1800. 


Sugar 1st quality $11.50 Clear of Duty per cwt. 
“ 


Indigo do 1.40 “ per pound 

Pepper do .22 

Nutmeg 5.75  — Uncertain 
Bohea Tea — 25 

Souchong Tea — .70 

Hyson Tea — .80 

Nankin .98 “ per piece 


China 100 per cent 
Silks 8 * * 
Gunpowder Tea — 1.50 Small quantity 
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If you should go to Canton we wish you to buy a few handsome blue 
and white dining sets of china together with desert and tea sets. See that 
they are all well gilt and well covered of a deep blue and the figures of the 
pieces handsome. 

One set particularly elegant for Mr. Wm. Pickman 
One set “ Mr. John Derby. 
Your friends 
Joun Dersy 
B. PickmMan, JR. 
SaMUEL 

The above and foregoing I acknowledge to be a true copy of orders this 
day received from owners of the Ship Margaret, which I promise to obey 
and follow. 

SaMUEL DERBY 
Salem, 19th November, 1800. 


II 


We, Johannes Siberg, pro-Interim Director General of the Dutch 
Indies, as thereto authorized by the High Regency, by a secret resolution 
of the 5th of May, 1801, 


On the one part 
and 


Samuel Derby, Captain and Supercargo of the American Ship Margaret 
of Salem, being at present in these roads of Batavia, likewise thereto 
authorized by his Owners, Derby & Company of Salem, on the other 
part, Declare by these presents that we have contracted, and closed this 
Charter party, viz: 

Art. 1. 


That the second signer has lent to the first signer for the Dutch East 
India Company, the above said Ship Margaret, or the room in the same 
of 250 Tuns, although the same is said to be of the burthen of 275 Tuns, 
each Tun reckoned at 1850 lb Dutch weight, and such to do a voyage to 
Japan, and from there back again to this Capital, in order to transport 
and carry such Merchandize, and other goods, as will be loaded in said 
Ship in behalf of the Dutch East India Company, both from Batavia to 
Japan, as from Japan back again, for the freight Money agreed for to the 
amount of forty-five thousand Spanish Dollars, or per Tun 180 Spa. 
Dollars, for the voyage to and back again. 


| 
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Art. 2. 

That the goods to be exported to Japan shall consist in 
80,000 Ib of Tin reckoned 1850 lb per Tun 
20,000 “ “ Saspa Wood, — 
20,000 “ “ Pepper 
10,000 “ “ Cotton Yarn - 

292,800 “ “ Powder Sugar, viz: 
185,000 lb in Bags — = * 
107,000 “ “ Cannisters * 


Further several cases with Manufactures and other Merchandize as also 
some Casks with Provisions, and other necessaries for the Company’s 
Servants at the aforesaid Place, which according to conjecture, will 
amount to 10 Tuns more or less of 1850 lb each. 

Art. 3. 

That the Letter engages himself, and undertakes to import in return 
from Japan with his aforesaid Ship to this Capital 3060 Cases with 
Copper at 120 7/8 lb in each case reckoned per Tun at 1850 lb, 62,500 Ib 
of Camphire, reckoned per Tun at 1250 lb, 2000 Empty Copper cases, 
and 1000 deal planks for stowage. 

Art. 4. 

That nevertheless if in case the Letter brought here in return from 
Japan less copper and camphire than are mentioned by Art. 3, and that 
his Ship was not able to load the same, than there shall be deducted 
from the freight Money agreed upon, 180 Spa. Dollars for each Tun, both 
in regard to the copper reckoned at 1850 lb and of the camphire reckoned 
at 1250 lb per Tun. 

Art. 5. 

That on the contrary, there shall be paid the same amount of 180 
Spa. Dollars per Tun here to the Letter for such quantity of Copper and 
Camphire which he will bring with his aforesaid Ship, more than the 
quantity agreed upon by Art. 3, each Tun reckoned in weight as by 
Art. 4. 

Art. 6. 

That in another case, if the said quantities of Copper and Camphire 
were not at hand at Japan, as is specified by Art. 3, and that on that 
account the Ship was loaded with a less quantity of those articles, that in 
such a case the full freight Money of 45,000 Spa. Dollars, as is mentioned 
by Article 1 shall be paid here to the Letter. 
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Art. 7. 

That after having fullfilled the Voyage, and arrived safe here, the 
freight Money agreed upon, as well for the 250 Tun weight in such 
manner as is mentioned by Art. 3 as for the larger quantity which will be 
brought here above the 250 Tuns of Copper and Camphire, by the Letter 
with his aforesaid Ship, shall be paid to the Letter in Cheribon or Jac- 
catra Coffee, at his choice, reckoned at such prices as is sold for by the 
Comp’y to Private Persons, to wit—the Cheribon at 13 Spa. D’s and the 
Jaccatra at 11 Spa. D’s the picol in Silver Money. 


Art. 8. 


That if in case the Letter of this Ship wishes to lay out a part of the 
earn’d freight Money in Powder Sugar, Pepper, Indigo and Camphire, 
that these articles shall be given to him. 


Sugar Jacc Ist sort at 4 1/8 Spa Dolls per picol. 


Black Pepper--- 13 & 
Indigo, 1st & 2d sort, of ea one half 2 1/16 per lb. 

or 2 3/4 « 
Camphire 24 “« 


but on the two last mentioned articles 514 per cent more for Administra- 
tion Money and Treasurer’s Salary, likewise there shall only be sold as 
much of those Articles as the Company will be able to spare. 


Art. 9. 


That if in case the Letter will not be able to load his earned freight in 
Coffee (by Art. 7) in his Ship Margaret and carry same away at once 
from here, that he will be permitted to dispose of the remainder to others, 
or else to load it in another Ship or Ships, provided it is exported direct 
from here. 

Art. Io. 

That the Letter shall be obliged to furnish the aforesaid Ship for his 
own account tight and strong, and every way fit, and capable to do a 
voyage to Japan both with respect to the eqipage goods, as also to take 
in cargo both here and at Japan. 


Art. 11. 


That the Letter shall likewise be obliged to furnish said Ship for his 
own account, all necessaries, and likewise provide the Provisions for his 
Crew, for his own account. 
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Art. 12. 


That the Company on their side will exert themseives in every thing 
that the Ship is loaded on the 15th or 20th of next June, in order to go to 
Sea, this being the farthest sailing Day on which the Ship must leave 
these roads. 

Art. 13. 

That the Letter shall provide the Ship with the necessary Men at his 
own cost, and likewise be obliged to victual them. But if the Company 
might think best to place an expert Seaman on that Ship, that the same 
shall be done at their cost. 


Art. 14. 

That the Letter engages and binds himself, that he and his Officers 
will adhere in every respect, both in the voyage to as from Japan, to the 
tenor of this Charter Party, and to the instructions which will besides 
be given to them separately. 

Art. 15. 


That the Letter shall be obliged to sail from here straight to the 
Harbour of his destination, and being unloaded, and loaded again there, 
proceed with all possible dispatch back again to this place, and not be 
permitted either in the Voyage to as fro, to toutch at any harbour, unless 
haveing urgent reasons for doing so, and about which he will, in such a 
case be obliged at his return to answer for, in a satisfactory manner. 


Art. 16. 


That the Company’s Servants shall not be permitted to detain the 
Ship at Japan longer than at farthest untill the 1st of Dec’r, 1801. After 
which time the Letter shall be at liberty to undertake the Voyage to this 
Place, with such a Cargo as he will then have on board (See further 
Art. 26.) 

Art. 17. 

That if in case the Company’s Servants at Japan for some reason or 
other, might not be able to adhere to the orders, which they will receive 
respecting the loading of the Ship, and that the Letter then, on account 
of the expired time or after the rst of December, 1801, should be obliged 
to undertake the voyage back to this place, without that the above 
mentioned articles, Art. 3, have been loaded in the ship, the Company 
will in that case nevertheless be obliged to pay to the Letter the full 
freight of 45,000 Spa. Dolls or 180 Spa. Dolls per Tun, just the same as 
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if the Voyage were fullfilled or performed according to the wish of the 
Freighter, or Hirer, and that the Ship had loaded the Merchandize fixed 
upon. Understanding nevertheless that this must not have been oc- 
casioned by the neglect of the Letter or his Officers. 


Art. 18. 


That if in case it happened by unforseen circumstances that the Ship 
was not permitted by the Japanese to come into the roads, and that the 
Letter was obliged to return again to this place, with the cargo loaded 
here, that in that case, on his return here, after haveing properly answered 
for the Cargo which he has loaded at this place, the Letter shall be paid 
the full freight money agreed for of 180 Spa. Dolls per Tun in Coffee as 
it is fixed by Art. 7, just the same as if the Cargo of this place was 
properly delivered in Japan, and that the Merchandize to be loaded 
there according to Art. 3, had been imported here. 


Art. 19. 


That the freight Money agreed for of 180 Spa. Dolls per Tun shall 
likewise be paid to the Letter if in case the Ship Margaret after her 
arrival in these roads from Japan, might be lost by unforeseen Accidents, 
as storm or fire, either before the Cargo has been broken up, or has not 
been entirely unloaded. 

Art. 20. 


That the Company will be at liberty to send to Japan with this Ship, 
one, two or for the most three of her Civil Servants as they may judge 
necessary for that place, and that the Letter shall be obliged to grant 
them a free transportation or passage, both to as from Japan, and all such 
persons shall lodge in the Cabbin, without being at any further charge to 
the Letter, as the necessaries for their subsistance will be furnished by 
the Company. 

Art. 21. 

That the Letter shall be obliged both on the Voyage to as fro, to allow 
to the Chief and other Servants as much room in their Ship to place their 
Provisions and necessaries, but that no Merchandize shall be brought on 
board by them, for which no room in the Ship is allowed by the Letter. 


Art. 22. 
That the Bill of Lading and Invoices of the Goods which were to be 
loaded in the said Ship Margaret, both at Batavia for Japan as at Japan 
for Batavia, shall be signed by the Letter or by him who will represent 
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his Person. But that it will be sufficient that he the Letter in both cases, 
only signs for the number of Chests, Bales or Casks, to be delivered 
again by him in good condition, without being responsible for the Con- 
tents, or weight, but he the Letter shall nevertheless be obliged to take 
care that no defective or badly conditioned Chests, Casks or Bales are 
loaded, without mentioning it at the bottom of the Bill of Lading. 


Art. 23. 
The Company shall be obliged to deliver all goods without distinction 
free from and on board both here and at Japan, and that the Letter shall 
not be held accountable for them untill they are received on board. 


Art. 24. 

That if in case the Letter might want any necessaries, that the same 
will be furnished to him for the payment of the Price according to the 
Price Current in as far as they can not be got by Private Persons, and as 
can be spared by the Company. 


Art. 25. 

That if in case the Letter might want any reparations to his Ship at 
Japan, that the Company’s Servants shall assist him therein, but all at 
his expense. 

Art. 26. 

The said Ship on her arrival at Japan, shall be unloaded and loaded 
again with all possible dispatch, in order to be able, persuant to the 
season, and custom of Japan to depart again from there in due time. 
(See Art. 16.) 

Art. 27. 

That all charges with respect to the loading and unloading of the Ship 
both in these roads and at Japan, shall be at the cost and for the account 
of the Company, and that the Comp’y shall both here and at Japan 
provide and furnish thereto the necessary assistance of Men. 


Art. 28. 

That if in case there were any sick among the Ship’s Crew of the Letter, 
and that the Letter might wish to place them in the Hospital at Japan, 
the same shall be permitted to him, under conditions nevertheless that 
he the Letter at his departure from there will be obliged to take them 
again on board, to carry to this place, and all Hospital charges to be for 
his account. 
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Art. 29. 


That the Letter shall be obliged to sign two Bills of Charges for all 
such expences as are stipulated by Art. 24, 25 and 28, in order to restitute 
and restore the amount thereof to the Company here at his return from 
Japan, or otherwise to be deducted from the earn’d freight Money, for 
the performed voyage. 


Art. 30. 


That the Ship mentioned in these presents shall at her return into 
Batavia Roads, be liberated and freed from anchorage Money, as also 
from all such charges at his arrival at Japan, as such charges remain for 
the Account of the Company. 


Art. 31. 


That the Day after the arrival of said Ship in these roads, a beginning 
shall be made with unloading her, which may not last longer than 15 
Days (the stormy and unnavigable Days nevertheless not to be reckoned) 
in which contrary case there shall be paid to the Letter after the expira- 
tion of the fixed time for each day 100 Rix Dolls of 48 heavy Stivers in 
Silver Money, by the Company. 

For the performance of the above written, we confirm these presents 
with our common signatures and seals, and have made hereof three 
Charter parties of this Tenor. 

Batavia, the 8th May, 1801, & sealed 

Signed on one part by SIBERG 
and by Sam’L DersBy 


Note: The Freighter still contracts by these presents as a further 
interpretation of Art. 2, that he reserves to himself the power and 
faculty to employ such other articles, instead of those mentioned, and 
fixed by that article for Exportation, as he will judge necessary, and fit, 
provided they are reckoned according to the Volume and weight, of the 
thereby proportionably fixed Pounds per Tun. 

Date above written 
SIBERG 
Sam’t DerBy 
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Ill 


OWNERS OF SHIP MARGARET IN ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH 
SAMUEL DERBY 


Dr’. 
1801 1 
Feb. 10 To sundry expenses and disbursements at the Cape of Good N 
Hope as per bill 82.40 1s 
April 13 To sundry expences & disbursements at Fort Marl[—?], as F 
per bill 85.50 Je 
June 19 To expences & disbursements at Batavia 1069.35 D 
To sundries as per bill 59.78 « 
Nov’ 4 To cash paid the Compradores bill and other disbursements in “ 
Japan 490. 56 “ 
Dec’ 18 To cost outfits etc’ of the brig Three Friends, as per Jas’ Ja 
Stuart’s acct rendered 10515.70 “ 
all To amt of bills drawn in their favour on Messrs. T’ Amory of “ 
Boston and Moore Wharton of Philadelphia 1300. 
oe To amount of investment on board brig Three Friends 34048. 68 
oe To loss on American and counterfeit Dollars in the Treasury 24.00 
Dec’ 28 To expences & disbursements at Batavia as per bill 772.52 
* To cash paid disbursements of Brig Three Friends at Batavia 
as per bill 595.54 
Jan’ 25 Tocash paid Capt’ Stuart’s bill of disbursements at Batavia 
for brig Three Friends, as per bill 665.61 
— To cash paid. Expences incured in getting the Brig Three 
Friends off at Palemboang and disbursements of ship and brig 352.50 
slits To my commission on 86615 $ 91/100 at 5 per cent 4330.75 
= > To amt. of investment on board ship Margaret as per invoice 36413.52 
To cash as balance 7.26 
| 
Spa. Dolls 90813.67 


Palemboang Jan’y 23d 1802. 
Errors excepted 
Samuel Derby 


— | 
| 
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OWNERS OF SHIP MARGARET IN ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH 
SAMUEL DERBY 


Cr’ 
1800 
Nov’ 25 By amount of invoice of specie brought from America 50,000 
40 1801 
Feb’y 10 By 1 bbl Molasses sold at the Cape 22.40 
. 50 June I By \% bbl Turpentine 5.00 
35 Dec’r 18 By amt of freight of Coffee from Cheribon 1434.36 
.78 = * By amt. of freight to and from Japan 38745. 
cf ts By cash for Coffee bags returned 192.88 
56 y= By cash recd for Guns returned by Capt’ Stuart 133.03 
Jan’ 3 By an anchor sold from the brig 130. 
.70 tiie By sales of old iron from “ 31. 
he By a bill drawn on Messrs’ Derby & Pickman - - - - for 120. 
68 Spa’ Dolls. 90813 .67 
.00 
54 
61 
50 
75 
7. 26 | 
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Index 


A. 


Absaroka Mountains, 171. 

Adams, Pres. John, 60. 

Adams, Pres. John Quincy, 61. 

Adams, Samuel, Revolutionary agitator, 
41. 

Adlam, Georgia, 155. 

Albaugh, Gaylord P., 117. 

Allan, John, merchant, of Richmond, 72. 

Allen, Anna Minot (Weld), 121. 

Allen, Dr. Gardner W., message sent to, 20; 
death noticed, 119; obituary, 121. 

Allen, Joseph H., 121. 

America, ship, 317. 

American Antiquarian Society, officers and 
members, ix-xxvii; meetings and mem- 
bers present, 1, 113; new members, 2, 
115; election of officers, 114-5; enter- 
tained, 3, 116; Council Reports, 4, 117; 
tributes to deceased members, 6, 119, and 
obituaries, 9, 121; roller shelving installed 
in Map Room, 4; Proceedings Room re- 
arranged, 5; exhib. of Amer. political car- 
icatures, 116; appeal for funds, 119-20; 
gifts, 5, 118, 120, 131-2, 149-58, passim; 
imprint catalogue, 147-8; accessions, 
149-60. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 
action on Newspaper Bibliography, 5-6. 

American Fur Company, 166, 185. 

American Island, 179. 

American literature, paper, “American 
Literature and American Politics,” by 
A. H. Quinn, 59. 

American Philosophical 
from, 2. 

American politics, paper, “American Liter- 
ature and American Politics,” by A. H. 
Quinn, 59. 

Americanus (pseud.), 37. 

Amory, Thomas, shipping merchant, of 
Boston, 319, 338. 

Anderson, James, 186, 286. 

Andes Mountains, 228. 


Society, letter 


Andrew, John A., Gov. of Mass., 83. 

Antelope, barge, 292, 299. 

Antelope Hills, 171, 175, 198, 213. 

Arapaho Indians, 291. 

Aricara Indians, 172-300, passim. 

Aricara Village, 294. 

Aricara War, 261-2, 273. 

Arithmetics, collection, 
acquired, 156. 

Arkansas Post, 291-2. 

Arkansas River, 167, 187, 201, 244. 

Armstrong, Capt., 254. 

Ashley, Robert, 163. 

Ashley, Gen. William, paper, “Notes on 
General Ashley, the Overland Trail, and 
South Pass,” by D. McK. Frost, 161- 
176, passim; expedition of 1822, 177-182; 
travels in 1823, 182-5; change of plan, 
185-91; routes from Fort Kiowa, 191-7; 
travels from Wind River, 197-200; trav- 
els from spring of 1824, 200-9; on Over- 
land Trail and South Pass, 210-6; 226- 
312, passim. 

Ashley’s River, 203. 

Assiniboine Indians, 186, 286. 

Astor, John Jacob, 166, 171, 175, 211. 

Atkinson, Mrs. Chilton (Stella M. Drumm), 
166. 

Atkinson, Col. Henry, 168, 188, 192, 205-6, 
256, 259, 294-5, 300. 

Atkinson, Fort, 184-299, passim. 

Atwood, Wallace W., present, 113; gift, 131. 

Ayer, James B., gift, 149. 

Ayer, Nathaniel Farwell, gift, 149. 


117; new title 


B. 


Bad Lands, 196. 

Bad River. See Teton River. 

Baker, Charles E., 12. 

Balloon ascension, 155. 

Bancroft, George, historian, 72, 81. 

Barbour, Hon. James, Secretary of War, 
297. 

Barlow, Joel, poet, 62. 
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Barton, George Sumner, Vice-president, 
present, 113; reelected, 114; gift, 131. 

Barton, Rev. Thomas, 24. 

Bates, Frederick, 203, 287. 

Bawden, Mrs. Elizabeth S., 155. 

Bawden, William, of Chard, 155. 

Bear Lake. See Sweetwater Lake. 

Bear River, 175, 220. 

Beaver Creek, 214. 

Becker, Carl L., 33. 

Becker, Retire, ship-builder, 314. 

Becknell, Capt. William, fur trader, 191. 

Belcher, Gov. Jonathan, 158. 

Belisarius, ship, 317, 327. 

Bell, Charles H., politician, 102. 

Belle Fourche River, 196. 

Bemis, Samuel F., gift, 13. 

Bencoolen, Sumatra, 317. 

Benevolus (pseud.), 42-3. 

Benton, Hon. Thomas H., 230, 297. 

Biddle, Nicholas (d. 1844), 60. 

Biddle, Major Thomas, 168. 

Big Horn Mountains, 172, 174, 194, 196. 

Big Horn River, 167-290, passim. 

Big Sandy River, 203. 

Black Hills, 172, 192, 196. 

Blackfeet Indians, 167-310, passim. 

Blaine, James G., politician, 106. 

Blakeslee, George H., Recording Secretary, 
11S. 

Bolton, Charles K., gift, 131. 

Book Catalogues, collection of, 156. 

Booksellers, catalogue of, 148. 

Booth, George F., gift, 6, 118, 131; present, 
113. 

Boston Athenaeum, 153. 

Boston Harbor, manuscript plan, 154. 

Boston News-Letter, 157. 

Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, Loyalist, 20, 39. 

Brackenridge, Henry M., 173. 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry, 62, 102. 

Bradley, Lieut. James H., 255, 258. 

Branch, explorer, 200-1, 215. 

Brazeau, John, fur trader, 288. 

Brazeau, Fort, 184. 

Bridger, James, 189, 206. 

Briggs, Charles F., journalist, 98. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, present, 1, 
113; Council Report, 4, 117; Newspaper 
Bibliog. to be printed, 5-6; obituaries of 
A. G. McAdie, 10, A. J. Wall, 11, J. S. 


Bryan, 123, O. G. Hammond, 125; Secre- | 
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tary for For. and Dom. Corres., 115; 
Committee on Publications, 115; gift, 
131; thanks to, 164. 

British North West Company, 243. 

Brooks, Noah, journalist, 86. 

Brown, Gen. Jacob J., 295. 

Bryan, D. Tennant, 124. 

Bryan, Isobel Lamont (Stewart), 123. 

Bryan, John Stewart, death noticed, 119; 
obituary, 123. 

Bryan, Joseph, of Virginia, 123. 

Bryan, Stewart, Jr., 124. 

Bryant, William Cullen, political affilia- 
tions, 65-6, 87. 

Buchanan, Pres. James, 84, 101. 

Buenaventura River, 302-5. 

Bullock, Alexander H., present, 113; gift, 
131. 

Bullock, Chandler, Treasurer, present, 1, 

113; remarks by, 3; reelected, 115; 
Report, 130; gift, 131. 

Byles, Rev. Mather (d. 1788), 158. 


Cache Valley, 205. 
Cadbury, Henry J., present, 1. 
Calhoun, John C., 97. 
California Historical Society, 163. 
California Stinking Fork. See Luchkadee 
Fork. 
California Trail, 216. 
Cambridge Press, new title identified, 151. 
Camp, Dr. Charles S., 162-3. 
Campbell, Robert, 270. 
Canada, collection, 150. 
Cannon Ball River, 285. 
Cape Aguillas, 326. 
Caricatures, 117, 155-6. 
Carson, Moses B., 263, 283-4. 
Carter, Col. Landon, 51. 
Cato (pseud.), 41-2 n., 45, 49, 51. 
Cedar Fort, 178-9, 217, 245, 284. 
Cedar Island, 179. 
Cedar Mountains, 224. 
Chapman, trapper, 180-1, 290. 
Chase, Salmon P., statesman, 82. 
Cheever, Nathaniel, of Salem, 315, 323. 
Churchill, Winston, 87. 
Cheyenne Indians, 192, 276, 291, 294, 300. 
Cheyenne River, 184, 186. 
Chittenden, Capt. Hiram, 161, 177, 179, 
183, 194, 199, 204, 216. 
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Christy, Eliza, 301. 

Christy, Maj. William, 301. 

Cimarron Desert, 209. 

Civis (pseud.), 41-2, 51. 

Clark, W. Irving, present, 113. 

Clark, Gov. William, of Missouri, 236, 241- 
2, 307. 

Clarke, Avis G., makes imprint catalogue, 
147-8. 

Clarke, Hermann F., present, 1; gift, 131. 

Clay, Henry, 60, 66. 

Clement, Timothy, map of Lake George, 
154. 

Cleveland, George, of Salem, 314-5, 320. 

Cleveland, Pres. Grover, 109-11. 

Cleveland, William, of Salem, 314. 

Club of Odd Volumes, A.A.S. meeting, 1; 
entertained, 3. 

Cluverius, Wat Tyler, present, 113; gift, 
131. 

Clyman, James, 162-215, passim. 

Coffin, Mrs. Francis P., 123. 

Colden, Cadwallader, Loyalist, 35. 

Collins, John, 234, 238. 

Colonist (pseud.), 54. 

Colorado Mountains, 190, 207, 215. 

Colorado River, 171, 208, 302-3. 

Colter, John, 167-9, 174. 

“Colter’s Hell, ” 169. 

Columbia Mountain, 220. 

Columbia River, 163-312, passim. 

Columbian Fur Company, 289. 

Comanche Indians, 209. 

Concord, ship, 327. 

Congress, ship, 75. 

Conklin, Edwin G., message from, 3. 

Continental Divide, 165-216, passim. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, political affilia- 
tions, 66-70. 

Corning, Howard, present, 1, 113. 

Cotton, Rev. John (d. 1652), titles acquired, 
ISI. 

Council Bluffs, 217-300, passim. 

Courier, ship, 223, 308. 

Crompton, George, present, 113. 

Crow Indians, 167-300, passim. 

Crow Village, 239, 252. 

Crowninshield, John, ship owner, of Salem, 
316. 

Cruger, Lieut. N. I., 255, 285. 

Cumberland, ship, 75. 

Cunningham, Capt., 223. 
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| Currier, T. Franklin, present, 1, 113; re- 


marks by, 3. 
Curwen, Samuel, Loyalist, 47. 
Cushing, Caleb, statesman, 89. 


D. 


Dale, Harrison C., 308. 

Damon, S. Foster, present, 1, 114. 

Davidson, Prof. George, 10. 

Davis, James, 235. 

Derby, John, merchant, of Salem, 314-5, 
325, 331, 339. 

Derby, Capt. Samuel, of Salem, 314-39, 
passim. 

de Ricci, Seymour, death noticed, 119. 

Des Barres, Joseph F. W., map by, 154. 

Deshima, island of, 320. 

Devereaux, Capt. James, 313, 323. 

Devil’s Gate, 213. 

Dibblee, Rev. Ebenezer, 29 n. 

Dickinson, John, statesman, 62. 

Donovan, Mrs. Mary E., 156. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 61, 102. 

Duane, James, jurist, 44-5. 

Duché, Rev. Jacob, 40. 

Dufrain, Auguste, 235, 238. 

du Pont, Henry F., elected a member, 2. 

Dutch East India Company, 313, 317-8, 
320, 322-3, 331. 

Dutton, trapper, 290. 

Dwight, John S., editor, 83. 

Dwight, Rev. Timothy (d. 1817), 62. 


E. 


East India Company, 48. 

Eberstadt, Edward, 166. 

Eddis, William, surveyor, 19, 44. 

Eddy, Thomas, 189. 

Elkins, William M., gift, 131. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, political affiliations, 
76-83. 

Enterprise, boat, 178-9, 226. 

Epidemics, early book on, 152. 

Essex Institute, 313 n., 315 n. 

Evans, Charles, bibliographer, 13. 


F. 
Facquia, merchant, of Nagasaki, 321. 
Farmer (pseud.), 43. 


| Farwell, John W., library donated by heirs, 


5, 149; rarities noted, 150-4. 
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Fink, Mike, 240. 

Fish Creek, 171. 

Fitch, Rev. Jabez (d. 1746), title acquired, 
152. 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, 189-215, passim. 

Flager (Flages), George, 234, 238. 

Flathead House, 208-9. 

Flathead Indians, 303, 307. 

Flathead River, 309. 

Floyd, Dr. John, 178, 226, 292. 

Foley, Patrick K., correspondence, 159. 

Forbes, Allyn B., present, 1, 113. 

Ford, Mr. (1823), 236. 

Foreman, Col., 294. 

Forts. See Atkinson, Brazeau, Cedar, 
Kiowa, Leavenworth, Mandan, Osage, 
Pierre, Recovery, Vancouver, Vander- 
burgh forts. 

Foster, Major, 248. 

Fowle, Capt., 248, 259. 

Fox, Dixon R., gift, 131. 

Fox, Lawrence K., 195. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, 62. 

Franklin, ship, 313. 

Fremont, Gen. John C., 202. 

Fremont Peak, 196-7. 

Freneau, Philip, 62. 

French, Allen, present, 1; remarks by, 3; 
gift, 131. 

Frost, Donald McK., present, 1, 113; 
Councillor, 114; gift, 131; paper, “Notes 
on General Ashley, the Overland Trail, 
and South Pass,” 161-312. 

Fur trade, 161-312, passim. 


G. 


Gage, Mrs. Mabel K.., gift, 131. 

Gaines, Maj. Gen. Edmund P., 184, 188, 
193, 256. 

Gale, Dr. John, 254, 285. 

“Gallatin Map,” 164. 

Galloway, Joseph, statesman, 40, 44-5. 

Gardner, John (Joseph) S., 234, 238. 

Garmier, J. V., 229. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 89, 99. 

Gavit, Joseph, gift, 131. 

Gay, Sydney H., journalist, 99. 

Gibson, Reed, 234, 238. 

Glass, Hugh, 193, 235, 238, 290. 

Godwin, Parke, author, 1o1. 


Goodspeed, Charles E., present, 1, 113; 
teller, 114; gift, 132. 

Gordon, Nathaniel, slave trader, 82. 

Gordon, William, fur trader, 240-291, 
passim. 

Graff, Everett D., gift, 132. 

Grand Lake, 205, 303. 

Grand River, 184, 263-4, 267, 281. 

Graydon, Alexander, of Philadelphia, 45. 

Great Bend, 294-5, 299. 

Great Divide Basin, 213-5. 

Great Salt Lake, 206-8, 220-1, 224, 305. 

Green, Samuel (d. 1701/2), printer, imprint 
acquired, 151. 

Green River, 164-220, passim. 

Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, 30 n. 

Gregory, William, 307. 

Grey Eyes, Aricara Chief, 257-8. 

Grosvenor, Prof. Edwin A., 86. 

Grosventres Indians, 249, 251, 253, 291, 
300. 

Grosventres Mountains, 173. 


H. 


Halifax, Legislative Library of, 158. 

Hall, Hubert, of London, death noticed, 
119. 

Halley, Edmund, plan of Boston Harbor, 
154. 

Hamilton, Alexander, statesman, 60, 62. 

Hammond, Isaac Ware, 125. 

Hammond, Martha Ann (Kimball), 125. 

Hammond, Otis G., death noticed, 119; 
obituary, 125. 

Harris, Moses (“Black’’), trapper, 186, 188, 
192-3, 286-7. 

Hammond, Priscilla, 125. 

Haring, Clarence H., present, 1. 

Harper, Lathrop C., gift, 132. 

Harriman, Edwin, editor, of Haverhill, 
Mass., 88. 

Harrison, Pres. William Henry, 60, 100. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, political affiliations, 
72-6. 

Hayes, Pres. Rutherford B., 66, 95, 107. 

Haynes, George H., present, 1, 113. 

Headley, Lieut., 257. 

Heald, Richard A., gift, 132. 

Heartman, Charles F., 13. 

Hempstead, Maj. Thomas, 188, 252. 

Henry, Maj. Andrew, 163-292, passim. 
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Henry Fork, 2-4, 209, 221-2. 

Henry, ship, 327. 

Herbal, early, 150. 

Higgins, Aldus C., present, 113; Councillor, 
114; entertained A.A.S., 16; gift, 132. 

Higgins, John W., present, 1; gift, 132. 

Hoback, John, trapper, 172, 174-6, 197, 
215. 

Hoback Canyon, 207. 

Hoback River, 170. 

Holdsworth, William Searle, death noticed, 
6. 

Holmes, Dr. Oliver Wendell, political 
affiliations, 91-S. 

Horn, brig. 194, 219. 

Hoskins, Esther Forbes, gift, 120, 132. 

Howard, David, 234, 238. 

Howe, Mark A. DeW., present, 1. 

Hudson Bay Company, 166-309, passim. 

Humphreys, David, poet, 62. 

Hunkpapa Indians, 300. 

Hunnewell, James M., present, 1, 113; 
Councillor, 114; gift, 132, 149. 

Hunt, Wilson Price, 171-3, 175, 192, 194, 
197, 211, 215. 

Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas, 38, 41, §2, 154. 


I. 


Iapi Oaye, Indian mission newspaper, 157. 
Immel, Michael, trader, 182-253, passim. 
Imprint catalogue, 147-8. 

Imprints, English, 150-1; Rhode Island, 


159. 
Inches, Mrs. Elizabeth A., gift, 149. 
Independence Rock, 201. 

Indian Wars, early books on, 152. 

Indians. See Arapaho, Aricara, Assiniboine, 
Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Comanche, Crow, 
Flathead, Grosventres, Hunkpapa, Man- 
dan, Minitara, Missouri, Mojave, Ogal- 
lalla, Omaha, Osage, Oto, Pawnee, Piec- 
Utah, Ponca, Sac, Saone, Shoshone, 
Sioux, Snake, Teton, Utah, Yankton, 
Yanktonas Indians. 

Ingersoll, Henry, 324. 

Institute of Geographical Exploration, 165. 

Irving, Washington, 62-5, 172, 215. 


Jackson, President Andrew, 61, 68, 73, 106. 
Jackson, David E., 205, 209, 309-12. 


Jackson, William A., present, 1, 114; teller, 
2, 115. 

Jackson Hole, 169-70, 173, 207, 215. 

Jantz, Harold S., present, 1, 113; teller, 2. 

Japan, first Salem voyage to, 313-339. 

Jay, John, statesman, 44. 

Jefferson, Pres. Thomas, 61-2, 65, 211. 

Jefferson River, 173, 249, 260. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., present, I, 113; 
gift, 132. 

Jesup, Thomas S., Quartermaster-General, 
296. 

Johnson, Pres. Andrew, 104. 

Johnson, Hugh, 259. 

Johnson, Sir William, 155. 

Johnson, William S., statesman, 45. 

Johnston, David C., cartoons, 155-6. 

Johnston, Thomas, engraver, 154. 

Jones, Hugh, clergyman, of Virginia, 46 n. 

Jones, Robert, trader, 182-253, passim. 

Judith River, 182, 218. 


K. 
Kane, Mrs. R. Keith, 124. 
Kearny, Francis, engraver, 156. 
Keemle, trapper, 249-51, 253, 291. 
Keith, William, landscape painter, 10. 
Kemble, Frances Anne, actress, 86. 
Ketchum, Maj. D., 254, 257-9, 267, 285, 
Kimball, LeRoy E., present, 113; teller, 115. 
Kiowa, Fort, 185-299, passim. 
Knight, Capt., 326. 


L. 


Labaree, Leonard W., present, 1; paper, 
“The Nature of American Loyalism,” 15. 

Lagnell, Lieut., 248. 

Lake George, early map of, 154. 

Larrison, John, 234, 238. 

Lathrop, Sergeant, 255. 

Lead mines, 226. 

Leake, Walter, 168. 

Leavenworth, Col. Henry, 184-291, passim. 

Leavenworth, Fort, 201. 

Leichadu River, 224-5. 

Lewis and Clark expedition, 167, 172-3, 
211, 292. 

Lewis River, 220. 

Lewis’s Fork, 221. 


| Library of Congress, 153. 
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Lilly, Josiah K., Jr., elected a member, 115. 

Lincoln, Pres. Abraham, 74, 81, 88, 102-3. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., present, 1, 113; Secre- 
tary pro tem, 2, 114; Councillor, 114; 
Auditor, 115. 

Lisa, Manuel, 167, 169, 173-4. 

Literature, paper, “American Literature 
and American Politics,” by A. H. Quinn, 
59- 

Little Missouri River, 294-5. 

Little Soldier, Aricara Chief, 257-8, 269- 
71, 284. 

Lockwood, Luke V., gift, 132. 

Long, Maj. Stephen H., 190, 212. 

Longfellow, Henry W., political affiliations, 
83-8. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr., present, 1, 113; 
entertained A.A.S., 3; Councillor, 114; 
gift, 132. 

Loring, George B., political leader, 96. 

Lovell, Anne, of Worcester, gift, 154. 

Lovell, Margaret, of Worcester, gift, 154. 

Lover of Truth (pseud.), 43. 

Low, Isaac, merchant, 40. 

Lowell, Mrs. Charles Russell, 106. 

Lowell, James Russell, political affiliations, 

Loyalism, paper, “The Nature of American 
Loyalism,” by L. W. Labaree, 15. 

Luchkadee Fork, 222. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., gift, 132. 


M. 


McAdie, Alexander G., death noticed, 6; 
obituary, 9. 

McAdie, Mrs. Anne (Sinclair), 9. 

McAdie, John, 9. 

McAdie, Mrs. Mary Randolph Browne, 10. 

M’Cabe, Lieut., 248. 

M’Clain, Daniel, 235, 238. 

McClellan, Gen. George B., 74-5, 103. 

M’Daniel, James, 234, 238. 

M’Donald, clerk, of the Missouri Fur 
Company, 259. 

McIntire, Samuel, woodcarver, of Salem, 
325. 

McKay, George L., elected a member, 2; 
teller, 114. 

Mackenzie, Alexander, 211. 

McLane, Louis, U.S. Minister, 62-3. 

McLoughlin, Dr. John, 204, 209. 
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M’Nair, Alexander, Gov. of Missouri, 260, 
287. 

M’Ree, Lieut., 299. 

Machado, Bernadino, death noticed, 119. 

Madison, Pres. James, 61-2. 

Malbone, Godfrey, of R. I., 25. 

Mandan, Fort, 240. 

Mandan Indians, 167-300, passim. 

Mandan village, 279, 284, 290, 295, 297-9. 

Manse, Joseph, 234. 

Maps, acquired, 153-5. 

Marcy, William L., Gov. of New York, 73. 

Margaret, paper, “Voyage of the Margaret 
in 1801,” by J. D. Phillips, 313-339. 

Maria’s River, 249, 275, 294. 

Marsh, trapper, 290. 

Mason, Henry Lowell, gift, 132. 

Mason, James M., Senator, 104. 

Massachusetts, ship, 313-4. 

Mather, Cotton, title acquired, 151. 

Mather, Increase (d. 1723), title acquired, 

Mather, Samuel, of Dublin, 151. 

Mather, William G., gift, 132. 

Mathews, John, 234, 238. 

Mathews, Mathew J., superintendent of 
building, 5. 

Mayo, Lawrence S., gift, 132. 

Means, Philip A., present, 1; teller, 2. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 113. 

Merrimac, ship, 75. 

Merrimack Bank, Newburyport, 316. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., present, 1, 113. 

Michel, A., balloon ascension by, 155. 

Micklejohn, Dr. George, 23-4. 

Militia Muster, cartoon acquired, 155. 

Miller, Jacob, 235, 238. 

Miller, John, 234, 238. 

Miller, Joseph, 175-6. 

Miller, William D., present, 1. 

Minitara Indians, 276. 

Mississippi River, 161-288, passim. 

Missouri Company, 172. 

Missouri Expedition, 297, 299-300. 


| Missouri Fur Company, 169-294, passim. 


Missouri Indians, 242, 244. 
Missouri Legion, 283. 

Missouri Mountains, 178, 226. 
Missouri River, 167-302, passim. 
Mitchell, Lieut. D. D., 248. 
Moderator (pseud.), 50. 


| Mojave Indians, 208-9. 
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Monckton, Gen. Robert, 155. 

Monroe, Pres. James, 61. 

Monso, Joseph, 238. 

Montrésor, Capt. John, map by, 154. 

Moore, Daniel S. D., 179, 210. 

More, trapper, 290. 

Morgan, Paul B., Vice-president, presides, 
I; present, 113; reelected, 114; gift, 132. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, President, presides, 
113; reelected, 114; experiences in Pacific 
area, 116; gift, 132. 

Mormons, 197, 212. 

Morris, Lieut. W. V., 255, 257-8, 285, 289. 

Motley, John Lothrop, historian, 95. 

Muir, John, naturalist, to. 

Multnomah River, 303. 

Musselshell River, 181-2, 218. 


N. 

Nagasaki, city of, 321-2. 

Neihardt, John G., 193. 

Neill, Auguste, 186, 286. 

New England, early books on, 150-4. 

New England Primer, new editions ac- 
quired, 156. 

New England Weekly Journal, 157-8. 

Newspaper Bibliography, to be printed, 
5-6; subscriptions for, 118; Fund estab- 
lished, 118. 

Newspapers, southern, 117; acquired, 157. 

New York Historical Society, 11-3. 

New York Weekly Museum, marriage and 
death records, 11. 

Nichols, of Boston, 307. 

Noel, Lieut., 255. 

North Fork, 190, 203, 222. 

North Platte River, 201, 205, 211-2, 214. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, author, 109. 


O. 

O’Brien, Robert L., gift, 132. 
O'Fallon, Major Benjamin, 205-300, pas- 

sim. 
Ogallalla Indians, 294-5, 300. 
Ogden, Peter Skene, 204, 209, 309. 
Ogle, Ellis, 234, 238. 
Ohio River, 288. 
Oliver, Vere L., death noticed, 119. 
Omaha Indians, 242, 300. 
Oregon Trail, 216. 
Orr, Mr. (1823), 236. 
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Osage, Fort, 179, 227. 

Osage Indians, 290. 

Oto Indians, 242, 300. 

Overland Trail, paper, “Notes on General 
Ashley, the Overland Trail, and South 
Pass,” by D. McK. Frost, 161-312. 

Overstraten, Gen., 323. 

Owl Creek Mountains, 174, 195-6. 


Pacific Fur Company, 175. 

Pacific Spring, 212-3. 

Page, Lieut., English engineer, map by, 154. 

Paine, Russell S., present, 1, 113; Coun- 
cillor, 114; gift, 132. 

Paine, Thomas, author, 49-51. 

Palfrey, John G. historian, 76. 

Paltsits, Victor H., present, 113. 

Pamphlets, catalogue of, 148. 

Parker, Rev. Theodore, 108. 

Pawnee Indians, 242, 300. 

Peabody, Joseph, shipping merchant, of 
Salem, 313. 

Peabody Museum, Salem, 317 n. 

Peggy Stewart, ship, 35. 

Pelham, Henry, engraver, 154. 

Penn, James, Jr., 234, 238. 

Periodicals, religious, 117. 

Perkins, Capt., of Missouri Fur Company, 
228. 

Perkins, Sergeant, 255, 257. 

Perry, Commodore Oliver H., 319. 

Philadelphia, balloon ascension at, 155-6. 

Phillips, J. Duncan, present, 1, 113; re- 
marks by, 3; gift, 132; paper, “Voyage of 
the Margaret in 1801,” by J. D. Phillips, 
313-39. 

Phillips, Stephen W., present, 1, 113; 
Councillor, 115. 

Phillips, Wendell, reformer, 89. 

Philo-Patriae (pseud.), 52. 

Pickman, Benjamin (d. 1819), shipping 
merchant, 314, 331. 

Pickman, Dudley L., 327. 

Pickman, William, of Salem, 315, 325, 327, 
331, 339. 

Pierce, Pres. Franklin, 72-3, 75. 

Pierre, Fort, 179. 

Pie-Utah Indians, 225. 

Pike, Lieut. Zebulon M., 212. 

Pilcher, Maj. Joshua, 187-291, passim. 
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Piper, Thully, 234. 

Piper, Westley, 238. 

Platte River, 165-305, passim. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, political affiliations, 70- 
2. 

Politics, paper, “American Literature and 
American Politics,” by A. H. Quinn, 59. 

Pollard, Alfred W., death noticed, 119. 

Ponca Indians, 295, 300. 

Ponca village, 294, 299. 

Pond, Shepard, present, 1; teller, 114. 

Pony Express, 212. 

Poplicola (pseud.), 48. 

Potosi silver mines, 228. 

Potts, Daniel T., 162-206, passim; letters, 
217-25. 

Potts, Mrs. Martha T., 163. 

Potts, Zebulon, 163. 

Powder River, 180, 193-4, 196, 199, 285-6. 

Prairie Hen River. See Green River. 

Pratt, Frederick H., present, 114. 

Pratte, B., & Co., traders, 289. 

Prescott, Jessie Annah, 125. 

Printers, catalogue of, 148. 

Provost, Etienne, 194, 199. 

Pryor’s Fork, 250. 

Publishers, catalogue of, 148. 

Publius (pseud.), 53. 

Pynchon, William (d. 1789), of Salem, 47. 


Q. 
Quinn, Arthur AL, present, 1; paper, 
“American Literature and American 
Politics,” 59. 


R. 


Rabbit River, 224. 

Raisz, Dr. Erwin, 165-6. 

Randolph, John, Loyalist, 47-8. 

Rantoul, Robert, Jr. (d. 1852), 89. 

Rationalis (pseud.), 49. 

Reading, Rev. Philip, 28 n. 

Recovery, 179, 248, 280, 283, 291. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 159. 

Rhode Island imprints, 159. 

Rice, Albert W., present, 1, 113; Councillor, 
114; gift, 132. 

Ricketts, Aaron, 235. 

Ricketts, Abraham, 238. 

Riley, Capt. Bennet, 246, 254, 257, 268-0, 
285, 287, 299. 
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Rizner, Jacob, trapper, 172, 175. 

Robinson, Edward, trapper, 172, 175. 

Robinson, Fred Norris, present, 1. 

Roboreus, schooner, 326. 

Rock Springs, 204. 

Rockwood, George I., present, 113. 

Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 209. 

Rocky Mountains, exploration in, 163-312, 
passim. 

Rocky Mountains, keelboat, 230, 232, 236. 

Roelker, William G., present, 1, 113. 

Rogers, Lieut., 248, 299. 

Rollins, Philip A., 172. 

Roosevelt, Pres. Franklin D., 87. 

Rose, outlaw, 270, 272. 

Rosenbach, Dr. A. S. W., gift, 156-7. 

Rousmaniere, Mrs. Mary A., gift, 149. 

Ruggles, Chief Justice Timothy, 39-40. 

Rusticus (pseud.), 47. 

Rutledge, Edward, Signer, 44. 


Sac Indians, 236. 

Sacramento River, 209. 

St. Louis Missouri Fur Company, 169, 174, 
176. 

Salem, Mass., first voyage from, to Japan, 
313-39. 

Salt Lake Trail, 216. 

San Jacinto, ship, 104. 

San Joaquin River, 208. 

Saone Indians, 294-5, 300. 

Savage, Maxwell, present, 113. 

Seabury, Rev. Samuel (d. 1796), 43 n. 

Seet Kadu River. See Green River. 

Sevier River, 208. 

Sewall, Hon. Samuel E., 89. 

Seward, William H., statesman, 82-3. 

Shaw, Robert Gould, 106. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 113; Committee 
on Publications, 115. 

Shegan River, 232. 

Shell River, 196. 

Shining Mountains. See Rocky Mountains. 

Shipton, Clifford K., Librarian, present, 1, 
113; Committee on Publications, 115; 
obituaries of G. W. Allen, 121, and E. L. 
Stevenson, 127; Report, 147. 

Shoshone Indians, 176. 

Shoshone Mountains, 174. 
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Sias, second officer, 323, 326. 

Siberg, Johannes, 317, 329, 331, 337. 

Sierra Nevada Mountains, 208. 

Silver mines, Potosi, 228. 

Simoneau, 270, 283-4. 

Sioux Indins, 184-310, passim. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., gift, 131. 

Skerry, Capt., 317. 

Skiff, Frederick W., gift, 132. 

Slidell, John, Confederate envoy, 104. 

Smith, Private, 259. 

Smith, Capt. Jedediah, 162-312, passim. 

Smith, Commodore Joseph, 75. 

Smith, Capt. Joseph Bryant, 75. 

Smith, Provost, of Philadelphia, 39. 

Snake Indians, 222, 309. 

Snake River, 170-1, 173, 222. 

Sneed, Benjamin F., 234, 238. 

Sni-a-bar Creek, 179. 

Song-books, 117. 

South Cheyenne River, 196. 

South Fork, 190, 203, 250. 

South Pass, paper, “Notes on General 
Ashley, the Overland Trail, and South 
Pass,” by D. McK. Frost, 161-312. 

Southack, Capt. Cyprian, chart, 153. 

Spanish River. See Green River. 

Stanton, Edwin M., 82. 

Stephens, Aaron, 233-4, 238. 

Stevens, Henry, bookseller, 13. 

Stevenson, Cassandra Booker (Ewing), 127. 

Stevenson, Edward L., death noticed, 199; 
obituary, 127. 

Stevenson, Edward L., Jr., 128. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Grace Rue Runyon, 128. 

Stevenson, Katharine L., 128. 

Stevenson, Thomas P., 127. 

Stoddard, Harry G., gifts, 6, 118, 132; 
present, 113. 

Stone, trapper, 200-1, 215. 

Streeter, Thomas W., present, 1, 
Councillor, 115; gift, 132. 

Stuart, Capt. James, of Salem, 314, 319, 
322-3, 326-7, 338. 

Stuart, Robert, fur trader, 171-2, 174-6, 
190-1, 211, 215. 

Sublette, Milton G., 189, 309-10. 

Sublette, William L., 189, 205, 209, 309-12. 

Sullivan, Maurice S., 164. 

Sumner, Charles, Senator, 82. 

Sweetwater River, 190-220, passim. 

Swem, Dr. Earl G., 157. 
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Table Bay, 316-7, 326. 

Tatman, Charles T., present, 113; gift, 132. 

Taylor, Pres. Zachary, 84, 100. 

Ten Sleep, 195. 

Tennant, Anne Eliza, 124. 

Teton Indians, 294-5, 300. 

Teton Mountains, 169-71, 209. 

Teton River, 184, 196. 

Theodora, brig, 319. 

Thilless, colored trapper, 235. 

Thomas, Frederick W., journalist, 71. 

Thompson, Joseph, 234, 238. 

Three Forks, 187, 249, 252. 

Three Friends, brig, 319, 323-4, 327, 338. 

Tilden, Samuel J., Gov. of N. Y., 66, 90, 
107. 

Tilton, fur trader, 187, 286, 288, 290. 

Tilton’s Fort, 290. 

Time Stone Farm, Marlborough, Mass., 14. 

Tobacco, early account of, 150. 

Tongue River, 196. 

Trent, mail steamer, 104. 

Trumbull, John (d. 1831), poet, 62. 

Tucker, Robert, 234, 238. 

Two Thousand Mile Creek, 297. 

Twogotee Pass, 170, 173. 

Tyler, Pres. John, 64. 


U. 
Uintah Mountains, 204. 
Umpqua River, 2 
Union Pacific Railroad, 212. 
Union Pass, 170-1, 173, 175, 197-8, 215. 
Utah Indians, 222, 224, 303. 
Utah Lake, 208, 221, 224. 
Utah Mountains, 220-1. 


V. 
Van Buren, Pres. Martin, 63. 
Vancouver, Fort, 209. 
Vanderburgh, W. H., 257, 263-4, 268, 270, 
283. 
Vanderburgh, Fort, 249. 
Vasquez, trapper, 290. 
Vauxhall Gardens, Philadelphia, 155. 
Viets, Henry R., present, 1. 
Vinton, Lieut., 248. 
Virgin River, 208. 
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W. 

Wagner, Henry R., 162. 

Wall, Alexander J., death noticed, 6; 
obituary, II. 

Wall, Capt. Alexander J., Jr., 13. 

Wall, Mrs. Lillian B. (Hashagen), 13. 

Wallis, Harry W., 140. 

Ware, John (d. 1864), 93. 

Ware, Robert (d. 1864), 93. 

Warren, Charles, elected a member, 115. 

Wasatch Mountains, 206. 

Washburn, Reginald, Auditor, 115. 

Watson, Capt., of Boston, 307. 

Watts, John, merchant, 34-5. 

Weber River, 221. 

Webster, Daniel, 60, 78, 90, 92, 100. 

Wecter, Dixon, elected a member, 115. 

Weeks, Rev. Joshua W., 21-2, 24, 26. 

Weis, Frederick L., present, 113. 

West, Thomas, of Salem, 314. 

West, The, exploration of, paper, “Notes on 
General Ashley, the Overland Trail, and 
South Pass,” by D. McK. Frost, 161-312. 

Wharton, Moore, of Philadelphia, 319, 338. 

Wheeler, trapper, 290. 

White, Maria (Mrs. James Russell Lowell), 
96. 

White Clay River. See White River. 

White Earth River, 295. 

White River, 185, 196. 

Whitehill, Walter M., present, 1. 

Whittier, John G., political affiliations, 3, 
84, 88-91. 

Wickliffe, Lieut., 248, 255, 285. 

Wilbur, James B., 13. 

Wilkes, Capt. Charles, 104. 

William and Mary College Library, 157. 

Williams, Ezekiel, 187, 287. 

Williams, Samuel, of London, 327. 

Williams, Stanely T., elected a member, 2. 
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Willis, colored trapper, 238. 

Willow Valley, 205. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, gift, 132. 

Wind River, 169-312, passim. 

Wind River Mountains, 170-215, passim. 

Winship, George P., present, 1, 113; 
Councillor, 114. 

Winslow, Rev. Edward, 21. 

Wohlhagen, Alexander J. See Wall, Alex- 
ander J. 

Wohlhagen, Mrs. Augusta (Ziemer), 11. 

Wohlhagen, Lorenz, 11. 

Wolcott, Roger, elected a 
present, I14. 

Wolkins, George G., present, 1, 113; teller, 
115; gift, 132. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin, of Amity, Conn., 
27 n. 

Woodward, Samuel B., gift, 132. 

Wooley, Major A. R., 254, 271, 285. 

Worcester County Musical Association, 
publications of, 154. 

Worcester Evening Gazette, 6, 118. 

Worcester Telegram, 6, 118. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., 1, 13, 113. 


member, 2, 


Yale University Library, 27 n. 
Yankton Indians, 289, 294-5, 300. 
Yanktonas Indians, 294-5, 300. 
Yellowstone Expedition, 205, 232, 297, 299. 
Yellow Stone Packet, boat, 230. 
Yellowstone Park, 169, 206. 
Yellowstone Post, 170, 176, 182-4, 186, 

188. 
Yellowstone River, 167-298, passim. 


Z. 
Zabriskie, George A., gift, 132. 
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